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INTRODUCTIONS. 

TTES,  it  was  Herbert  Westmair,  down  at 
-^  Lowestoft,  some  ten  hours  before  his  time, 
who  came  towards  ns,  with  the  smiles  quenched 
strangely  from  his  face.  As  he  advanced  he 
glanced  askance  at  my  sister,  who  was  pale  as 
as  he  now. 

"Faith,"  said  my  lover  in  a  low  voice,  and 
with  an  anxious  look  in  his  eyes.  He  did  not 
offer  to  shake  hands.  I  had  surprised  him  as 
much  as  he  had  surprised  me,  or  else  my  com- 
panion's presence  had  disturbed  his  equanimity. 

"  This  is  my  sister  Kate,  Herbert,"   I  said ; 

B  2 
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"  you  have  heard  me  speak  of  my  sister.    Katie, 
Mr.  Herbert  Westmair." 

Herbert  Westmair  bowed  in  a  stately  manner, 
and  with  a  grim  expression  of  countenance  that 
reminded  me  of  his  uncle  ;  and  my  sister  curtsied 
in  so  elaborate  a  fashion  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  her  own  solemn  visage,  I  should  have 
thought  that  she  was  burlesquing  etiquette  by 
an  excessive  display  of  formality.  Then  the 
two  stared  at  each  other  and  had  nothing  to 
say.  Was  it  possible  that  Herbert  had  recog- 
nised my  sister  as  a  singer  at  a  music-hall  ?  I 
had  met  him  once  entering  the  Hall  of  Harmony, 
and  more  than  once  had  he  boasted  of  his  me- 
mory for  faces.  Well,  if  he  had  seen  her  before, 
what  did  it  matter  ?  It  had  been  a  poor  pitiful 
secret  at  the  best,  that  I  had  not  hoped  to  keep 
— that  I  knew  might  escape  at  any  moment.  If 
Herbert  were  angry  with  me  for  not  telling  him 
of  this,  why,  the  explanation  was  an  easy  one, 
which  would  exonerate  me  presently. 

"  How  did  you  get  here?"  I  asked,  making 
an  effort  to  relieve  the  embarrassment  of  the 
position. 
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"  I  came  by  boat,  and  have  been  steaming 
along  all  night,"  said  Herbert. 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  to  the  villa  f 

"  I  breakfasted  at  the  hotel,"  he  answered  ; 
**  I  thought  that  I  would  wait  here  for  an  hour 
on  the  chance  of  surprising  you." 

"  You  are  fond  of  surprises,  Mr.  Westmair  ?" 
Katie  inquired. 

She  had  recovered  her  colour,  and  was  her- 
self again.  She  smiled  as  she  addressed  him, 
but  he  did  not  smile  back  in  return.  Was  he 
so  proud  a  man  after  all,  and  yet  so  petty  in  his 
pride,  as  this  ? 

"  When  surprises  are  agreeable,  I  am  some- 
what partial  to  them,"  he  replied,  wdth  much  of 
his  uncle's  formality,  to  match  the  new  auster- 
ity stamped  upon  his  countenance. 

"  No  one  is  partial  to  disagreeable  surprises, 
Mr.  Westmair,"  Katie  said  satirically,  "  I  was  not 
speaking  of  the  shocks  that  shiver  us  to  pieces." 

"  It  is  possible  to  find  people  who  are  even 
fond  of  them,"  said  Herbert,  sententiously. 

"Their  imaginations  are  diseased,  poor 
things." 
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"  Very  possibly,  Miss  Kirby.  How  is  my 
mother  getting  on,  Faith,"  he  said,  turning  to 
me,  "  and  Abel,  and  the  old  man,  and  Ettie  ?  " 

''  They  are  all  well,  thank  you." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them,"  he  said. 

"  They  are  at  the  villa  still." 

"  If  they  come  out  I  will " 

He  stopped,  and  added — 

"  No — I  will  wait  for  them.  Why  should  I 
run  away  from  you  and  your  sister  in  so  un- 
orthodox a  fashion  ?  You  like  the  sea,  Miss 
Kirby  f '  he  said  to  Katie. 

"  Yes — very  much." 

"  I  have  not  been  lucky  enough  to  enjoy  a 
great  deal  of  it,  my  holidays  having  been  few 
and  far  between,"  he  said.  "  Now  that  I  am  off 
duty,  with  leave  of  absence  freely  accorded,  I 
hope  to  enjoy  life  thoroughly." 

He  spoke  with  less  restraint — he  had  recov- 
ered himself;  having  caught  my  reproving 
glance,  he  had  shaken  off  the  mauvaise  honte 
which  had  oppressed  him  ;  he  was  the  Herbert 
VVestmair  whom.  I  had  always  known.  Certain- 
ly he  did  not  talk  much  to  my  sister,  but  he  ad- 
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dressed  her  occasionally  with  politeness,  and 
his  manner  to  me  was  almost  as  pleasant  and 
genial  as  when  no  third  person  was  between  us 
and  our  young  affections. 

Still  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  he  was  not 
glad  when  Abel  Westmair  came  down  the  pier 
for  a  blow  before  the  visitors  had  increased  in 
numbers,  he  rose  with  so  great  an  amount  of 
alacrity  to  greet  him. 

"  Herbert !"  said  Abel,  in  mild  surprise,  shut- 
ting up  the  book  which  he  had  been  reading  en 
route.  He  had  not  expected  his  nephew  before 
the  evening,  but  he  was  far  from  startled  at 
his  appearance.  Possibly  he  thought  it  natural 
that  Herbert  should  leave  the  polish  to  take 
care  of  itself,  and  come  to  Lowestoft  to  take 
care  of  me. 

"  I  thought  that  I  might  as  well  run  down  by 
the  Yarmouth  night-boat,"  said  Herbert,  half  in 
explanation,  half  by  way  of  apology. 

"  Yes,"  said  Abel,  absently,  "  I  daresay  you 
did.  Your  sister,  Miss  Kirby  ?"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  me. 

"  Yes — my  sister  Kate,"  I  replied. 
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He  raised  his  hat,  and  said,  with  grave  polite- 
ness— 

**  I  remember  your  face.  I  hope  that  you  are 
well?" 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Katie  ;  "  I  am  very 
well." 

I  was  surprised  at  my  sister's  smile  and  gene- 
ral air  of  affability  towards  the  new-comer.  It 
was  in  contrast  to  her  reception  of  Herbert ;  it 
even  impressed  Abel  Westmair,  who  entered 
into  conversation  with  her,  and  spoke  of  Lowes- 
toft and  the  sea  air,  and  the  visitors,  in  a  friendly 
common-place  way  that  was  new  to  him.  He 
was  taken  out  of  the  common-place  element  very 
unceremoniously  by  Katie,  however.  He  had 
carefully  avoided  all  mention  of  my  father's 
name,  and  it  was  my  sister  who  introduced 
it. 

"  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  thanking 
you  in  person  for  your  kindness  towards  my 
father,  Mr.  Westmair,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "but 
I  hope  you  will  believe  that,  with  my  sister 
Faith,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  all  that  you  have 
done  for  us." 
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Abel  Westmair  inclined  his  head  slowly,  and 
replied — 

"I  haven't  done  much  that  is  deserving  of 
your  thanks." 

"Liberation  from  the  prison  has  brought 
about  a  change  for  the  better  in  his  health.  In 
HoUoway  Gaol  he  would  have  died,"  said  Katie, 
decisively  ;  "  and  he  is  grateful  for  your  exer- 
tions, as  well  as  his  daughters  are." 

"  It  is  a  painful  subject,"  muttered  Abel,  "  but 
if  he  is  grateful  he  is  penitent,  and  I  am  glad." 

"  It  is  a  subject  which  it  would  be  affectation 
to  disguise,"  said  Katie,  "  and  useless  to  attempt 
to  evade." 

"  You  have  your  sister's  courage.  Miss  Kir- 
by,"  Abel  Westmair  remarked,  "  and  frank 
speaking  is  so  great  a  virtue  in  these  days  that 
one  is  compelled  to  admire  it.  Still  the  subject 
is  not  only  painful  to  dwell  upon,  but  unne- 
cessary." 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that,"  said  Kate  ; 
"  my  father  is  a  visitor  here,  and  will  remain 
several  months.  What  shall  we  do  with  him, 
Mr.  Westmair  ?" 
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"Pardon  me,  but  I  do  not  comprehend  you 
very  clearly." 

He  was  interested  in  my  sister.  He  sat  down 
and  put  the  book  which  he  had  been  reading  on 
the  seat  whilst  he  talked  to  her.  Herbert  and  I 
sat  and  listened  attentively ;  the  conversation 
seemed  to  interest  us  more  than  anything  that 
we  might  have  to  say  to  each  other. 

*'  In  a  place  like  this  my  father  and  I  cannot 
escape  my  sister  and  her  friends,"  Kate  ex- 
plained. "  My  sister  is  engaged  to  be  married 
to  your  nephew.  How  are  we  to  meet,  and 
on  what  footing  ?  We  are,  of  course,  in  your 
hands,  Mr.  Westmair,"  she  added,  with  strange 
deference  to  the  will  of  the  firm  man  at  her 
side  ;  *'  my  father  has  injured  you,  and  cannot 
force  himself  upon  you;  but  your  nephew  is 
going  to  marry  his  daughter." 

"  My  nephew's  actions  are  beyond  my  con- 
trol," said  Abel,  drily ;  "  his  incHnations  I  do 
not  oppose  in  any  way." 

'*  You  may  resent  them." 

"  Resent  his  speaking  to  your  father,  do  you 
mean?  "  he  inquired.  "  Your  father  is  not  my 
enemy." 
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"  Oh,  sir  !"  said  Katie,  earnestly,  "  can  he  ever 
be  your  friend  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Abel,  very  qiaickly.  "  I  don't 
think  he  can." 

"  This  business,  in  which  he  is  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful  " 

*'  Has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,"  said 
Abel,  interrupting  her  ;  "  I  am  tired  of  business, 
and  am  not  likely  to  consider  it." 

"  He  would  be  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said 
Katie,  thoughtfully. 

I  remembered  his  hasty  retreat  from  the  pier 
last  night,  and  looked  round  at  Katie  ;  but  she 
was  studying  the  boards  at  her  feet  with  great 
intentness. 

"Iwill  call  upon  him  before  I  leave  Lowestoft," 
said  Abel ;  "  what  is  his  address  ?" 

"  When  he  is  not  yachting,  he  is  at  214,  Marine 
Parade." 

"  Shall  I  find  him  at  home  now  ?  "  inquired 
Abel,  rising. 

"  Spare  him  for  a  day  or  two.  He  is  far  from 
well  again."  % 

"  I  will  make  it  a  duty  to  see  him  when  he  is 
better,"  said  Abel. 
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"  Thank  you  ;  it  will  honour  him,"  said  Katie, 
sighing.  "  You  will  find  him  truly  penitent. 
And  now,  Mr.  Westmair,  what  is  the  position  ? 
How  am  I  to  understand  it  as  regards  myself? 
Will  it  please  you  if  I  hide  away  from  my 
sister  ? — I  who  stand  by  my  father,  and  believe 
in  him.  Faith  is  one  true  friend,  whom  I  would 
like  to  help  and  love  still." 

"  Pray  do  not  call  upon  me  for  a  decision," 
said  Abel  Westmair ;  "  I  am  not  the  ruling  agent 
of  your  lives.  If  I  were,  what  harm  have  you 
done  me,  that  I  should  seek  to  separate  you 
from  your  sister  ?  " 

"  You.  might  see  harm  in  our  companionship." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  see  good." 

*'  You  are  generous,"  said  Katie,  thoughtfully  ; 
"  I  will  not  hide  away  from  Faith,  as  I  have 
done !  Forgive  me,  sir,"  she  added  with  al- 
most mock  humility  as  she  turned  to  Herbert 
Westmair,  *'  for  forgetting  you  so  completely, 
you  whose  consent  is  of  greater  importance  to 
me,  and  affects  my  relationship  with  Katie  so 
much  more.  Between  my  sister  and  myself  you 
will  not  stand,  I  hope  ?  " 
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Herbert  only  bowed  his  head  and  murmured 
"  No." 

"  I  will  do  her  no  harm — we  were  always 
fond  of  each  other,  Faith  and  I.  1  should  like 
to  be  her  friend  whilst  I  have  the  opportunity," 
Katie  said.  "  When  I  have  felt  very  unhappy, 
very  wretched,  and  alone,  I  have  prayed  for  my 
sister  Faith  to  come  back — and  see,  gentlemen, 
my  prayer  is  answered,  and  the  Kirby  girls — 
they  used  to  call  us  two  the  Kirby  girls  when  we 
were  children  in  Dorset  Street — are  once  more 
together." 

What  an  incomprehensible  mixture  of  satire 
and  pathos  all  this  was  to  me !  I  hardly  knew 
how  to  believe  in  her,  she  bewildered  me  as 
much  as  her  listeners — 1  could  have  taken  it 
all  for  bitter  irony,  had  I  not  seen  that  the  tears 
were  in  her  eyes  again,  as  uncle  and  nephew 
went  down  the  pier,  and  left  us  together. 

"Katie,  what  does  it  meanT'  I  cried,  "are 
you  unhappy?" 

"  Not  much — not  at  all,"  she  said  ;  "  sit  down 
by  my  side,  and  let  them  go  away.  We  don't 
want  them — you  will  see  enough  of  them  pre- 
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sently — they  thought  that  we  should  like  to  be 
left  together.  They  are  sensible  fellows,  both  of 
them." 

"  And  this  story  which  you  were  going  to  tell 
mef 

"  Oh,  not  now,"  cried  Katie  ;  "  it's  long  and 
tedious,  and  the  mood  and  confession,  humble 
and  contrite,  has  vanished  away.  Not  for  ever 
—God  forbid!" 

'*  Kate,  how  strange  you  are !" 

*'  It's  a  strange  world,  and  we  take  our  colour- 
ing from  it.  We  are  all  strange  ;  you  are  awful- 
ly so  I" 

"  I  am." 

"Awfully  strange  in  your  credulity,  your 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  your  faith  in 
human  nature  generally.  Poor  mother  must 
have  christened  you  'Faith'  by  instinct — you 
believe  in  no  ill,  no  evil,  no  treachery,  no  lies. 
You  trust  everybody — I  am  afraid  of  you,"  she 
cried  with  excitement. 

"  Whom  have  I  to  suspect  V  I  asked. 

Her  manner  changed,  and  she  became  very 
sarcastic  again. 
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"Every  one  by  whom  you  are  surrounded, 
until  the  opportunity  comes  to  prove  men  and 
women  more  honest  than  they  seem — which  op- 
portunity comes  but  seldom  in  life,"  said  Katie, 
snatching  up  the  book  which  Abel  Westmair 
had  left  behind  him,  and  turning  its  leaves  care- 
lessly. 

"  Would  you  have  me  suspect  Abel  Westmair 
still  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  like  him — I  never  shall." 

"  Then  you  were  not  grateful  V 

"  No.  I  want  to  see  you  very  often  whilst 
we  are  at  Lowestoft,  and  my  humility  flatters 
your  master.     That's  all." 

"  And  father  ?" 

"  He  hates  him,  of  course." 

"  No,  no — don't  say  that." 

"  He  hasn't  much  cause  to  love  him,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe." 

"  Oh !  I  will  not  speak  of  this,"  I  cried,  "  I  can- 
not 43ear  to  think  of  it." 

"It  belongs  to  the  bygones,  and  we  should  al- 
ways forget  them,  or  they  gather  weight  on  the 
brain,  and  crush  it  by  degrees,"  said  Katie.   "  So 
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we  sink  the  past ;  I  am  with  my  father,  you  are 
with  the  Westmairs,  and  still  we  trust  in  each 
other  a  little." 

"  A  great  deal." 

"  In  good  time  we  will,"  she  said,  "  but  not 
yet,  whilst  you  love  our  enemies  so  much." 

"  Our  enemies  !"  I  cried,  "  you  do  not  admire 
my  choice,  then  f 

"Not  at  all." 

'*  1  thought  so,"  I  cried,  "  and  yet  Herbert 
Westmair  is " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say 
— but  spare  me  a  rhapsody,"  she  cried ;  "  I  may 
judge  hastily,  but  at  present  I  dislike  him  worse 
than  his  uncle.  Tell  him  so,  Kate,  if  you  will — 
it  will  be  a  frank  statement  that  vnW  not  shock 
him  very  much.     He  sees  it  already." 

"  Kate,"  I  said  suddenly,  laying  my  hand 
upon  her  arm,  "  have  you  and  he  ever  met  be- 
fore r 

It  was  a  new  suspicion,  born  of  Katie's  eccen- 
tricity, but  there  was  that  in  her  last  words 
which  seemed  to  clear  away  a  mist  before  me. 
It  was  a  momentary  doubt,  for  1  could  believe  in 
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little  Kate  still,  when  after  a  pause  she  looked 
up  from  Abel  Westmair's  book  and  said  very 
calmly — 

"  I  have  not  seen  Herbert  Westmair  before. 
If,"  she  added  after  a  pause,  "  I  do  not  see  him 
again,  I  shall  not  break  my  heart.  Now — will 
you  leave  me,  Faith?" 

"  Leave  you  here,  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Some  of  our  friends,  men  to  whom  I  do  not 
care  to  introduce  you,  friends  of  my  father  and 
of  my  late  suitor,  Thomas  Pounce,  are  rowing 
across  the  harbour,  to  fetch  me  for  a  sail.  I  shall 
go  with  them." 

« Then  father  is  not  ill?" 

"  No — not  yet.  I  shall  persuade  him  to  be," 
she  replied,  '*it  will  suit  my  purpose  better." 

I  turned  towards  her,  curious  and  horror- 
stricken,  and  she  stamped  her  little  foot  petu- 
lantly. 

"Faith,  do  go.  These  hateful  people  must 
not  know  you." 

I  moved  away  reluctantly — thinking  the  in- 
stant afterwards  of  Abel  Westmair's  book,  and 
returning  for  it. 

VOL.  III.  C 
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"  No — I  want  this,"  cried  Kate,  in  her  more 
natural  manner,  as  she  laughingly  clasped  the 
book  to  her  bosom  ;  "  I  am  going  to  read  it  on 
my  trip  instead  of  flirting  with  the  brandy- 
bibbers." 

"What  book  is  it  r 

"  Poetry — real  poetry,  T  think,  by  the  look  of 
it,"  she  replied ;  "  and  as  I  have  had  enough  of 
sober  prose  this  morning,  I  shall  go  out  to  sea 
with  the  muses." 

It  was  in  a  fairer,  brighter  mood,  after  all,  that 
I  parted  with  little  Kate  Kirby. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


I  GROW  CUNNING. 


T  DID  not  see  my  sister  Kate  again  that  day. 
-■-  All  that  bright  Friday  I  had  my  lover 
to  myself;  the  Westmairs  were  discreet  and 
kind,  and  left  us  to  onr  own  pursuits.  We 
were  to  be  married  very  shortly.  I  did  not 
think  of  Ettie's  lessons  much.  Ettie  and  her 
father,  in  fact,  went  out  once  more  for  one  of 
those  long  drives  against  which  Aunt  Jane  had 
already  recorded  a  protest ;  old  Mr.  Westmair 
was  left  with  his  daughter-in-law  for  company, 
and  Herbert  and  I,  in  the  early  evening,  walked 
along  the  country  lanes,  and  came  back  by  the 
Pakefield  cliffs,  with  tlie  great  blue  sea  on  our 
right,  dotted  by  the  sails  of  innumerable  pleasure 
craft. 

C  2 
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When  we  were  close  to  the  town,  and  before 
the  dip  in  the  cliff  commences  which  leads  down 
to  the  Esplanade,  we  lingered  in  the  twilight 
talking  of  our  future,  and  looking  out  to  sea. 
He  had  been  kinder  in  his  manner  than  I  had 
ever  known  him  ;  he  had  been  solicitous  about 
the  keenness  of  the  air  upon  the  cliff,  the  dew 
upon  the  grass,  and  their  effects  upon  me ;  he 
had  been  less  exuberant  in  his  spirits  and  far 
more  thoughtful  in  himself,  as  well  as  in  his  love 
for  me.  All  our  long  ramble  together  we  had 
not  spoken  of  my  sister  Kate;  she  had  passed 
away  as  if  by  magic  from  our  thoughts.  On  set- 
ting out  together  I  had  intended  to  talk  a  great 
deal  of  Katie,  but  we  had  drifted  into  a  happy 
state  of  selfishness,  and  if  he  had  thought  of  her 
he  had  not  cared  to  break  the  spell  and  bring 
her  to  the  foreground.  I  was  certain  that  he 
had  not  taken  to  my  sister  at  first  sight,  but  it 
was  not  till  we  were  lingering  on  the  cliff  in 
sight  of  home  that  I  spoke  of  her  again. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  trouble — as 
that  evening  was  the  end  of  that  perfect  happi- 
ness which  blesses  at  times,  even  in  these  scoff- 
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ing  days,  the  courtstiip  of  the  young.  It  is  al- 
together a  day  to  look  back  upon — what  a  long, 
long  way  distant  to  me  it  is  now — I  see  it  only 
through  the  mist ! 

If  I  had  spoken  sooner,  my  doubts  would  have 
arisen  sooner,  and  my  perfect  happiness  been  so 
many  half-hours  less.  And  yet  I  wondered  and 
regretted  afterwards  that  I  had  not  spoken  of 
Kate  Kirby  before.  Looking  out  to  sea,  and 
watching  the  yachts  glide  along  the  water,  re- 
minded me  of  my  father's  prosperity,  and  of  her 
who  shared  it  with  him. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  sister,  Herbert  ?  " 
I  asked  suddenly. 

If  he  had  been  prepared  for  this  inquiry  earlier 
in  the  day,  it  came  upon  him  with  a  shock  then. 
It  was  his  sudden  and  eager  look  towards  me 
that  startled  me  in  my  turn,  that  brought  vivid- 
ly before  me  the  strange  manner  with  which  he 
had  met  Katie  on  the  pier,  and  suggested  again 
the  old  suspicion.  He  was  not  a  great  adept  at 
disguise  ;  he  had  never  practised  it ;  his  want  of 
self-command  was  against  that  from  the  first ; 
he  did  not  know  how  much  of  Katie's  life  and 
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his  my  sister  had  told  me  on  the  pier  that  morn- 
ing when  he  had  not  met  Katie  as  a  friend. 

"  I  think  that  she  is  pretty,"  he  said  slowly. 

"  The  introduction  was  hardly  a  success,  Her- 
bert," I  said. 

"  In  what  way  f '  he  asked,  regarding  me  very 
attentively. 

"  You  do  not  appear  to  rejoice  very  much  at 
becoming  acquainted  with  another  member  of 
my  family.  You  looked  surprised — I  could  have 
almost  fancied  that  you  had  met  before." 

"  Did  you  tell  her  of  this  fancy  f  he  asked, 
standing  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  and 
looking  down  at  the  sea-shore. 

"Yes,  Herbert,  I  did." 

"  Well;'  he  said,  "  what  did  she  say  f ' 

Was  it  some  of  my  sister's  shrewdness — that 
ready  wit  of  the  Kirby^  in  which  my  father  be- 
lieved— that  rendered  me  a  cautious,  even  a 
cunning  woman  on  the  instant  ? 

As  my  heart  sank  very  suddenly  and  deeply, 
so  the  instinct  of  self-defence — of  secret  indig- 
nation, prompted  me  to  deceive  him  in  my  turn. 
If  those  two  had  been  playing  a  part,  it  had 
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become  my  right  to  take  up  the  cue,  and  play 
out  the  comedy,  or  tragedy,  in  my  own  fashion. 

"  What  did  she  say  1"  I  cried — "  can  you, 
after  all  that  has  passed,  ask  me  what  she  said?" 

"  Well — no,"  he  replied,  after  another  mo- 
ment's hesitation  ;  "  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you, 
and,  Faith,  it  is  against  my  inclination  to 
deceive  you." 

"You  have  met?" 

"  Why  should  I  tell  you  a  lie,  and  say  no  ?" 

"  Why  did  she  tell  me  a  lie,  and  say  no  ?"  I 
burst  forth  with — "  will  you  answer  that, 
Herbert,  and  let  this  wretched  mystery  collapse 
beneath  the  truth  which  she  evaded  ?  Will  you 
be  more  honest  than  my  sister  ?" 

I  was  a  riddle  to  him  now. 

"  Faith,"  he  said,  "  I  have  never  seen  you 
like  this?" 

"  I  have  never  known  the  misery  of  being 
duped  before,"  I  answered. 

"  Have  I  duped  you  ? — in  what  way  ?"  he 
asked,  reproachfully. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  why  my  sister  said  that 
she  had  never  met  you  ?" 
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"I  will  try  to  guess  at  it.  Give  me  a  mo- 
ment's time  to  think." 

He  still  looked  down  at  the  sands  beneath 
him,  as  if  to  read  his  lesson  there  ;  then  he 
turned  to  me  with  so  outspoken  and  earnest 
a  look  that  I  felt  my  trust  had  not  died  out 
completely,  and  that  I  had  not  been  deceived 
past  all  forgiveness. 

"  Your  sister  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
let  the  past  drop  away  completely,  as  I  have 
thought  myself.  Neither  she  nor  I  acted  a  wise 
part  in  it — we  did  not  trust  in  each  other,  and 
circumstances  arose  which  tested  us,  and  set  us 
utterly  aside.  And  so  we  got  angry  and 
quarrelled,  and  never  saw  each  other  again." 

"Do  you — do  you  mean  that  she  and  you 
were  once  engaged  to  be  married  ?"  I  gasped 
forth. 

How  my  heart  sank  then  — or  rather,  collapsed 
within  me ! 

"  Yes,"  he  said. 

"  This  is  the  story  which  you  were  going  to 
relate  one  day — which  you  had  not  the  courage 
to  tell  me  before  ?"  I  said. 
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"Yes — the  same  story.  Is  it  a  very  dreadful 
one  after  all,  Faith  ?" 

"I  don't  know — I  don't  understand  it,"  I 
murmured ;  "  let  me  get  home  and  try  to  think 
it  out." 

"  You  are  offended  with  me,"  he  said,  tender- 
ly— "jealous  of  all  that  happened  before  I 
knew  you,  and  had  learned  to  love  you.  Why, 
Faith,  this  is  hardly  the  sensible  little  woman 
who  is  all  in  all  to  me." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  I  pleaded  once  more, 
"it  has  come  upon  me  so  suddenly — I — I  am 
not  offended — I — I  don't  believe  that  I  have 
lost  you  yet !" 

"  Lost  me  !  Lost  me.  Faith !"  he  cried  again, 
in  his  indignant  astonishment. 

"  She  is  so  beautiful — so  different  from  me — 
you  loved  each  other  once.  1  begin  to  remem- 
ber now." 

He  did  not  ask  me  what  I  had  begun  to  re- 
member, and  I  did  not  tell  him.  From  my  re- 
collection of  the  story  I  shrank  back ;  the  figure 
of  my  sister  brooding  over  the  firehght,  the 
letter  which  she  burned,  the  words  that  escaped 
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her  heart's  fulness  on  the  night,  and  that  told 
me  of  her  love  for  Herbert,  were  all  parts  of  a 
past  which  I  could  not  share  with  him.  She 
had  lost  her  lover,  and  I  had  won  him — which 
was  the  better  off  that  August  night  ? 

We  went  down  the  cliff  together — this  was 
the  hour  in  which  Herbert  had  been  expected  in 
Lowestoft,  and  he  and  his  secret  had  come  be- 
fore their  time.  The  sea-side  home  was  very 
different  already.  It  was  not  home  to  me  any 
longer.  V/e  were  silent  and  thoughtful  till  the 
Esplanade  was  reached ;  even  now  he  did  not 
care  to  tell  me  of  his  love  for  Kate,  and  I  was 
far  too  proud  to  ask  for  it.  He  might  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  fairer  that  I  should 
learn  the  facts  from  Katie — as  if  I  would  not 
rather  have  had  him  tell  me  all,  and  ask  if  it 
stood  a  barrier  between  me  and  the  love  I  had 
for  him,  than  be  left  to  my  sister's  version  of  the 
truth ! 

"We  will  go  in  together — it  will  save  in- 
quiries," he  said  when  we  were  at  the  gate, 
which  he  opened  and  allowed  me  to  precede 
him.     When   we   were    close   to   the   door,  he 
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held  out  his  hand  aod  said  in  a  low  trembling 
voice — 

"  We  are  friends  still,  Faith  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"  More  than  friends—  as  we  have  always  been, 
I  mean." 

Before  I  could  answer  him,  voices  called  to  us 
fr'om  the  open  window  which  opened  on  the  strip 
of  sandy  grass  before  it,  and  Abel  Westmair  and 
my  sister  Kate  stood  there  to  welcome  us.  Little 
Kate  had  taken  Abel  Westmair  at  his  word ;  he 
had  said  that  he  saw  good  in  her  companion- 
ship with  me,  and  she  had  promised  him  not  to 
keep  away. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


IN  THE  MIST. 


THE  mist  about  that  day  still  lingered  with 
me ;  it  did  not  pass  away  with  my  clearer 
knowledge,  but  deepened  with  the  night's  on- 
coming. For  ever  through  the  mist  I  guessed 
vainly  at  conclusions.  Its  suddenness  might 
presage  almost  the  waking  from  a  dream,  I 
fancied  at  that  time,  but  in  the  after-daylight 
there  was  but  little  fancy  left  to  me. 

Through  the  mist,  then,  I  saw  Herbert  West- 
raair  and  my  sister  meet  again,  with  the  same 
reserve,  indifference,  or  coldness,  that  might 
stand  for  truth,  or  represent  a  mask  before  their 
deeper  feelings,  for  all  that  I  had  power  to  esti- 
mate. I  was  watchful,  and  yet  1  tried  not  to 
watch — which  was  false,  and  which  was  true, 
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was  beyond  my  woman's  power  to  pierce  out. 
There  was  so  much  that  I  desired  to  know,  and 
there  was  so  little  that  was  tangible.  The  story 
was  still  a  mystery  :  I  did  not  know  the  depth 
of  its  past  passion — what  had  brought  Herbert 
and  Kate  together,  and  what  had  separated 
them.  It  was  an  illusion,  and  I  beat  my  feeble 
wings  against  the  cage  which  held  me  back  from 
the  truth,  and  felt  old  and  grey  already  with  my 
new  experience  of  humanity. 

Yes,  it  was  very  misty.  When  Abel  West- 
mair  stood  suddenly  at  my  side,  I  gave  a  little 
jump,  as  if  he  were  the  last  man  on  earth  whom 
1  had  expected  to  see. 

*'  Your  sister  is  rapidly  becoming  a  favourite 
with  lis,"  he  said. 

I  murmured  something  in  reply  which  intimat- 
ed my  pleasure  at  the  news. 

"  I  admire  her  frankness,"  he  added. 

My  sister  Katie's  frankness  I  I  thought,  a  little 
bitterly. 

"  She  understands  now  that  Mrs.  Jane  West- 
mair  and  my  daughter  Ettie  know  nothing  of 
vour  father's  antecedents,  and  that  has  set  her 
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at  her  ease  ;  though,  like  a  friend  I  wot  of,  she 
was  inclined  to  rebel  at  first." 

Abel  Westmair  was  in  one  of  his  best  moods. 
He  even  condescended  to  smile  at  me  as  he 
spoke.  Katie's  presence,  Katie's  lightness  and 
grace,  had  brought  a  charm  with  them  to  that 
dull  home,  and  Aunt  Jane  had  brightened  up 
considerably.  Ettie  and  old  Mr.  Westmair  sat 
and  wondered  at  it  all,  and  did  not  intrude  upon 
the  conversation — at  least,  I  did  not  hear  them, 
and  I  hardly  saw  them  in  the  mist,  till  a  child's 
hand  was  slipped  into  mine  at  a  later  hour  of  the 
evening. 

"  What  spirits  your  sister  has  I"  Ettie  whis- 
pered to  me  ;  "  and  yet  how  very  different  she 
is  from  you !" 

"Which  do  you  prefer?"  1  asked,  a  little 
jealously. 

"  Oh !  I  should  never  care  for  Miss  Kate  a 
great  deal,"  Ettie  said,  in  a  tone  still  lower  ;  "  I 
can't  make  out  exactly  whether  she  likes  us  or 
not.  She  is  very  amiable  and  gracious,  and 
all  that,  but  I  don't  think  she  likes  any  of  us 
much." 
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The  child's  observation  was  more  truthful 
than  her  father's — for  had  not  Katie  confessed 
to  me  that  she  looked  upon  the  Westmairs  as 
her  enemies  ? 

"  Don't  tell  her  so,  Faith,"  Ettie  whispered, 
"  for  I  think  that  she  is  trying  to  like  us,  for 
your  sake." 

The  child  faded  into  the  mist  again ;  and  her 
words,  which  had  seemed  only  echoes  at  my 
brain,  returned  not  to  my  memory  till  the 
after-time,  when  I  brooded  on  every  little  inci- 
dent of  the  night.  Some  things  I  have  never 
remembered  to  this  day ;  whether  Aunt  Jane 
addressed  me  that  evening,  and  complimented 
me  on  my  sister's  general  deportment,  and 
assured  me  that,  in  her  opinion,  Katie  was  a 
very  superior  young  person,  or  told  me  all  this 
at  a  future  period,  I  have  no  recollection ;  and  I 
cannot  remember  Grandpapa  Westmair  weary- 
ing me  with  the  gossip  of  the  day's  adventures. 
I  only  knew  that  Herbert  seemed  afraid  of  me, 
and  that  when  he  was  speaking  to  me  I  was 
troubled  and  not  myself,  and  that,  finally,  he 
held  aloof  altogether,  or  else  Katie  at  my  side 
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kept  him,  in  his  sullen  thonghtfulness,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  us  both. 

,.    It  was  late  when  Kate  was  looking  search- 
in  gly  into  my  eyes. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  she  asked,  at  once. 

"Nothing." 

We  women  always  answer  "  Nothing"  to  in- 
quiries of  this  character,  or  else  utter  a  vehem- 
ent "  You  know  "  to  those  w^ho,  after  all,  may 
not  know  a  great  deal. 

Katie  echoed  "Nothing!"  in  a  doubtful  sense, 
and  I  came  more  to  myself,  and  said — 

"  That  is,  almost  nothing,  you  will  think 
presently,  Katie." 

"And  you  think  differently f 

"I  don't  know  w4iat  I  think,"  I  answered, 
wearily ;  "  T  am  not  well.  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you  alone." 

"  About  what — or  whom  ?"  was  her  quick 
answer. 

"  About  Herbert  Westmair." 

"  Yes — I  see,"  she  said,  with  another  search- 
ing look  into  my  eyes ;  "  I  will  arrange  it, 
Faith." 
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A  few  minutes  afterwards  she  was  shaking 
hands  with  the  Westmair  family  as  though  she 
had  been  a  friend  of  long  standing ;  the  hour 
was  late,  and  it  was  time  that  she  was  home, 
she  said. 

"  Faith,"  she  added,  lightly,  "  you  must  cross 
to  the  Parade  with  me  and  bid  father  good 
night,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Herbert  Westmair  will 
not  object  to  be  your  escort  back." 

Thus  it  was  arranged — against  my  will,  for  I 
had  hardly  wanted  Herbert  with  us — and  pre- 
sently we  three  atoms  of  an  odd  romance  were 
crossing  the  carriage-drive,  and  making  for  the 
Marine  Parade,  lying  a  few  yards  further  from 
the  sea.  We  did  not  speak  till  we  were  under 
the  trees  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall  of  the 
Esplanade  gardens,  with  the  long  row  of  Parade 
houses  across  the  roadway.  It  was  a  strange 
position,  and  Katie  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Shall  we  turn  this  way  ?"  she  said  ;  "  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  to  each  other  to- 
night, I  think." 

She  was  on  defence.  What  a  singular  woman 
she  was,  and  how  prompt  to  meet  an  emergency! 

VOL.  III.  D 
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She  was  very  calm  and  cold,  and  full  of  dignity, 
like  one  who  had  been  deeply  injured  and  un- 
justly suspected  by  the  two  by  whom  she  was 
accompanied. 

"  I  think  that  I  might  have  been  spared  this, 
Mr.  Westmair,"  she  said,  as  we  walked  away 
from  her  house — "  as  you  might  have  been 
spared,  Faith,  had  he  had  more  consideration 
for  us  both." 

"  I  have  left  the  telling  of  the  story  to  you, 
Miss  Kirby,"  Herbert  said  to  her  with  grave 
dignit}^  on  his  part,  "  it  will  be  a  fairer  explana- 
tion to  your  sister." 

"  He  has  not  told  you,  then  ?"  Kate  said,  turn- 
ing to  me. 

"  He  has  simply  told  me  that  which  you  de- 
nied this  morning,"  1  said  sadly  ;  "  that  which  I 
suspected  when  you  two  met  on  Lowestoft 
Pier." 

"  That  I  denied,  Katie,  for  your  good — for 
that  peace  of  mind  which,  it  is  said,  passes  all 
understanding,"  she  answered  mockingly;  "it 
was  a  miserable  confession  to  ow^n  that  I  had 
once  loved  this  man,   and  thought  him  all  that 
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was  honourable,  good,  and  true,  and  that  I  had 
found  him  as  false,  and  worldly,  and  suspicious 
as  the  rest.  You  had  confidence  in  him.  Faith, 
you  were  a  simple  woman  who  would  believe  on 
to  the  end  of  life,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
show  you  of  what  hollow  stuff  your  idol  was 
composed.  But  you  force  me  to  it,  and  I  tell 
him  what  he  was,  and  what  1  think  he  is 
still." 

I  marvelled  no  longer  at  her  self-possession, 
which  she  had  flung  to  the  winds,  which  were 
moaning  out  at  sea  that  night.  She  was  a  wo- 
man at  bay ;  as  she  passed  under  the  street 
lamps,  I  could  see  that  she  was  very  beautiful 
in  her  anger  and  scorn,  and  that  Herbert  gazed 
at  her  as  at  a  vision  which  had  come  to  dazzle 
and  perplex  him.  He  scarcely  seemed  to  be- 
lieve his  own  ears  ;  he  had  not  been  prepared  for 
this  outburst  against  him  and  his  past ;  he  held 
his  breath  to  listen  to  her. 

"  Is  it  your  wish  to  part  Faith  and  me,  that 
you  say  this  ?"  he  asked  at  last. 

"  She  may  be  happier  without  yuu,"'  Kate  said 
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carelessly,  "  and  you  have  compelled  me  to 
speak." 

"  You  have  spoken  without  reason  or  ex- 
cuse." 

"  It  is  false  !"  cried  Katie  ;  "  you  know  how 
false  it  is!" 

What  a  strange  and  miserable  position  mine 
was  between  these  two  who  had  loved,  and 
quarrelled  and  separated — who  were  pleading 
before  me  as  to  a  judge  who  should  decide 
which  had  been  the  more  deceived !  I  did 
not  seem  to  care  about  the  explanation 
now;  my  heart  was  heavier,  and  the  mist  was 
thicker  along  my  path  ahead.  These  two  had 
loved  each  other  very  passionately — I  was  sure 
of  that — I  could  not  be  the  umpire  as  to  the 
force  and  depth  of  their  affections. 

"  Let  me  go  home,"  I  murmured  ;  "  I  do  not 
care  to  hear  more." 

"  You  must  hear  all  now — it  is  not  a  long 
statement,"  said  Kate,  laying  her  hand  upon  my 
arm,  "and  we  have  no  listeners  about.  Mr. 
Westmair  has  left  the  confession  to  me,  and  you 
are  to  judge  between  us  how  far   he  ^vas  right, 
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and  I  was  wrong,  and  how  far  both  of  ns  have 
wilfully  deceived  you.  I  was  a  singer  at  a 
music-hall,  under  a  false  name  ;  and  this  gentle- 
man, under  a  false  name  too — you  see  I  had 
nevermetMr.HerbertWestmair,  as  I  told  you  this 
morning ! — followed  me  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, obtained  an  introduction,  professed  a  love 
for  me,  offered  at  last  to  marry  me,  if  I  would 
give  up  my  profession  and  share  poverty — for 
he  was  a  poor  man  in  his  way — along  with 
him.  Am  I  misstating  the  case,  Mr.  West- 
mairf 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Herbert,  severely.  He  had  not 
forgiven  her  past  estimate  of  his  character. 

"  And,  Faith,  I  believed  in  his  attachment,  and 
promised  to  marry  him,  and  love  him  for  ever, 
and  be  for  ever  a  good  and  faithful  wife  ;  I  wait- 
ed for  him,  and  thought  of  the  happiness  that 
might  come  some  day.  My  only  fault  was  pru- 
dence," she  continued.  "  I  had  known  what 
poverty  was,  and  I  could  not  descend  to  it  again, 
preferring  my  own  artificial  life  to  that  exist- 
ence," she  said,  shuddering.  "  I  took  his  word 
that  he  would  raise  a  home  for  me — I  did  not 
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Avant  to  be  rich — and  he  trusted  me  for  awhile, 
and,  0  my  God !  I  learned  to  love  him  with  all 
my  heart  and. soul  and  strength!" 

''  Kate,"  cried  Herbert,  "  oh,  Kate  ! " 

It  was  a  wild,  yearning,  grief-ful  cry,  that 
might  have  escaped  some  dumb  animal  in  its 
agony,  and  it  told  me  more  of  his  past  life  than 
all  that  Kate  had  torn  the  veil  from.  It  struck 
me  down  too,  as  it  quivered  in  my  heart  like 
an  arrow  aimed  by  Fate  to  take  my  simple  life 
away. 

*'  And  then,"  cried  Kate,  "  he  suspected  every 
word  and  look,  and  when  I  was  at  my  truest 
and  best,  and  so  weary  of  my  wretched  trade 
that  poverty  with  him  seemed  opening  out  like 
heaven  to  me,  he  killed  me  with  distrust.  He 
was  tired  of  me,  and  he  threw  me  off  for  a  hasty 
word  which  had  escaped  me  in  my  bitterness  of 
grief." 

"  I  wrote  to  you,"  he  cried. 

"And  forced  me  to  choose  between  my  pride 
and  you — knowing  what  a  proud  woman  I  was, 
who  would  rather  die  than  give  way  !  You  did 
not  come  to  me  when  I  was  battling  with  my 
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doubts,  or  save  me  by  a  word,  when  I  was  pray- 
ing night  and  day  to  see  you." 

"  Oh,  Kate  !  I  did  not  know  that — I  thought 
that  you  had  grown  fascinated  with  your  pro- 
fession, and  that  there  were  others  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  me.  I  was  jealous  and  mad — on 
that  night  we  parted  I  locked  myself  in  my  room 
with  my  pistols,  and  thought  that  it  was  better 
to  die  than  to  live  on  without  you." 

"  But  you  lived,"  said  Katie. 

"  I  had  not  the  courage  to  die.  I  was  never  a 
brave  man — and,  Kate — I " 

"  My  sister,  Mr.  Westmair !"  said  Kate,  mean- 
ingly. 

"  Oh,  Faith,  forgive  me  !"  he  cried  turning  to 
me ;  "  I  am  very  weak — I  don't  know  what  I  am 
saying — let  us  return  to  Abel." 

"Don't  come  with  me,  please,"  I  stammered 
forth,  "  I  will  go  back  alone — you  two  have  more 
to  say  and  explain,  and  I  don't  wish  to  hear.  I 
must  be  alone — I  don't  want  any  one  to  come 
— for  mercy  sake,  let  me  be  !" 

I  turned  away  from  them,  not  heeding  their 
words — not  knowing  or  caring  what  their  pur- 
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port  was.  The  mist  through  which  I  groped  my 
homeward  way  seemed  greyer  and  denser 
through  my  blinding  tears. 
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NOTICE    TO    QUIT. 

TT  was  all  over.  I  felt  that  the  romance  of  my 
-*-  life — its  ideality,  its  happiness — had  vanish- 
ed with  Herbert  Westmair's  meeting  with  my 
sister.  The  driving  rain  of  my  tears  beat  down 
the  mist  at  last,  and  it  was  clear  cold  daylight, 
in  which  no  fancies  lived.  I  had  come  suddenly 
to  earth,  and  it  was  a  selfish  crowd  amidst  which 
it  would  be  my  lot  to  fight  my  way.  There 
would  be  no  one  to  trust  and  no  one  to  protect 
me.  I  believed  no  longer  in  my  lover,  now  that 
I  had  seen  the  strength  of  his  passion  for 
the  woman  whom  he  had  hidden  from  me. 
Living  without  her,  he  had  regarded  me  as  a 
pale  reflex  of  his  lost  love ;  meeting  her,  his 
affection  had  betrayed  itself,  and  his  agony  and 
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grief  at  losing  her  had  leaped  once  more  to  the 
light.  I  fell  back  in  shadow.  What  had  I  been 
to  him  after  all  ?  How  natural  it  seemed  that 
he  should  love  Katie  better  than  me  !  I  was  more 
sorry  than  angry  ;  I  felt  that  I  had  unconscious- 
ly stood  between  two  beings  who  had  loved 
each  other  very  much.  They  had  broken  through 
the  restraint  of  a  long  silence,  and  I  had  left 
them  to  explain — to  take  each  other  as  lovers 
again  if  they  would,  if  they  dared ;  I  was  con- 
tent to  fall  back  into  my  place ;  I  did  not  be- 
lieve in  Herbert  Westmair.  He  had  never  cared 
for  me  a  great  deal ;  he  would  be  glad  to  be 
free,  and  I  should  be  less  unhappy  when  I 
had  unfastened  his  fetters  and  let  him  pass 
away. 

In  the  morning  I  waited  for  him  with  a 
patience  that  seemed  very  strange  to  me.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind,  and  outwardly  I  was  calm 
and  philosophic.  More  than  twelve  months 
since,  I  had  found  it  hard  to  meet  him  on  the 
morning  following  his  wild  talk  of  love  to  me  ; 
but  I  was  very  anxious  now  to  see  him  and  to 
give  him  back  his  promise.     There  seemed  no- 
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thing  to  save  our  separation  ;  I  had  made  up  my 
mind,  and  I  was  very  firm. 

It  had  not  been  daylight  long  when  I  was 
standing  on  the  cliff  where  we  had  been  last 
night,  and  where  he  came  to  meet  me,  as 
though  there  had  been  an  appointment  for  that 
hour  and  place.  I  had  believed  in  his  restless- 
ness, even  his  unhappiness  and  dissatisfaction, 
bringing  him  as  by  instinct  to  me,  and  I  was 
not  disappointed.  As  he  stepped  on  the  Es- 
planade, he  saw  me  on  the  higher  ground,  and 
came  on  with  swift,  long  strides  that  brought 
him  quickly  to  my  side. 

He  was  pale  and  haggard,  and  there  was  a 
depth  of  sorrow  on  his  face  which  touched  me, 
for  it  was  sorrow  for  me  and  humiliation  for 
himself. 

"  Oh,  Faith  !  "  he  said  as  he  advanced,  "  what 
can  you  think  now  ?  Can  you  forgive  me  all 
the  folly  and  madness  of  last  night  ? — can  you 
be  to  me  as  you  have  ever  been  ?" 

"lean  forgive  everything — Herbert,"  I  replied. 

"And " 

He  waited  for  me  to  echo  the  last  words  of 
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his  appeal,  but  1  answered  in  that  fashion  to 
which  I  had  steeled  myself  by  degrees  all  the 
long  night  of  my  disappointment. 

"And  end  all,"  I  said,  "  not  in  anger,  not  in 
reproach,  only  in  sorrow  that  you  and  I  should 
have  been  so  foolish  as  to  think  it  best  that  we 
should  marry,  and  only  in  gratitude  to  think 
that  I  have  escaped." 

"  These  are  very  bitter  words." 

"No  bitterness  is  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  them.  I  am  sorry  for  past  folly,  and  I  am 
very,  very  grateful  for  my  present  knowledge 
of  you." 

"  How  you  must  despise  me !  " 

"  No." 

"  She  does  in  her  heart,  but  she  is  less  forgiv- 
ing than  her  sister." 

"  She  has  no  right  to  despise  you — and  she  is 
not  unforgiving,"  I  replied. 

My  manner  had  checked  many  words  which 
he  would  have  addressed  to  me,  had  I  been  the 
woman  whom  he  had  always  met;  but  he  did 
not  know  me  that  day,  and  my  pride  placed  him 
at  a  fitting  distance. 
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"  I  did  not  think  you  would  regard  it  in  that 
light,"  he  muttered,  as  we  went  on  slowly  to- 
gether. 

"  What  did  you  think  ?"  I  asked. 

"  That  you  would  forgive  the — the  rashness 
of  last  night,"  he  replied — "  that  you  would  see 
nothing  in  it,  but  a  wish  to  exculpate  myself 
from  the  blame  which  your  sister  cast  upon  me 
— and  that  we  two  together  might  forget  my 
madness,  and  be  very  happy  in  good  time." 

"  That  is  your  wish,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said. 

"  Because  you  think  it  is  best  ?" 

"  Because  I  know  it  is  best." 

"  And  yet  you  love  my  sister  Kate,"  I  said 
almost  contemptuously ;  "  you  let  her  and  me 
see  last  night  that  she  was  first  of  all  women  in 
your  heart,  and  you  would  marry  me  still ! " 

"  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  marry  you — I 
— I  do  not  own  that  I  have  this  affection  for 
your  sister — I  am  only  wild  and  excited  and 
incoherent  now — give  me  time.  Faith,  to  be  my 
old  self." 

"Rather  let  me  give  you  time  to    be   your 
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true  self,"  I  replied,  turning  and  retracing  my 
steps  towards  Lowestoft,  he  keeping  step  with 
me ;  "  that  will  be  more  honourable  of  us  both. 
I  release  you  from  every  promise,  Herbert; 
I  only  ask  you  not  to  see  me  again — you  are 
free." 

There  was  a  little  engaged  ring  which  he 
bad  given  me  upon  my  finger,  and  I  took  it 
from  my  ungloved  hand  and  dropped  it  into  his. 

"  Faith ! "  he  said,  his  hand  closing  upon 
mine,  "how  glad  you  must  be  to  shake  me  off! 
How  easy  it  seems  for  you  to  forget  twelve 
months  of  my  long  and  patient  service,  and  of 
the  new  life  which  hoping  for  you  gave  me  I " 

"  You  will  be  glad,  too,  presently.  This  is 
mere  sentiment,  which  I  cannot  measure  by  the 
extent  of  a  momentary  profession.  I  am  doing 
you  a  service — I  am  acting  as  your  best  friend." 

"  Have  you  thought " 

"  Oh  I  I  have  thought  of  everything  as  it 
affects  myself,"  I  cried  impatiently,  for  my  phi- 
losophy was  giving  way,  "  for  I  am  very  selfish ; 
I  am  not  "called  upon  to  consider  you — I  wish  to 
say  good-bye  here,  if  it's  possible." 
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"  That  is  not  possible,"  he  muttered. 

"  I  cannot  play  the  hypocrite — I  cannot  meet 
you  hour  by  hour  in  this  place.  You  or  I  must 
quit  your  uncle's  house  to-day." 

"  I  will  quit  it,  Faith,"  he  said  ;  "  I  will  ex- 
plain to  Abel  the  position.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  give  you  any  more  trouble,  any  more 
care,  after  this  !  Will  you  say  again  that  you 
forgive  me?" 

"  1  forgive  you,"  I  replied. 

"  Will  you  believe  that  I  do  not  resign  you 
willingly  ?" 

*'  I  will  try  and  believe  that  you  did  not  know 
your  own  heart  when  we  were  first  engaged," 
I  answered. 

"  And  even  now " 

"And  even  now  you  are  very  weak  and 
childish,"  I  said,  interrupting  him  ;  "  I  thank 
Heaven  that  I  am  the  stronger  of  the  two." 

I  walked  away  from  him — the  gesture  which 
I  made  for  him  to  leave  me  was  understood,  and 
he  stopped  abruptly,  and  sat  down  in  the  long 
grass  on  the  cliffs  verge,  planted  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  and  took  his  head  between  his  hands 
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like  a  man  crushed  down  by  grief,  or  stunned 
by  the  new  life  which  his  release  had  brought 
to  him.  The  future  was  not  very  clear  to  him ; 
he  did  not  see  his  way  as  I  did. 
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CHAPTER  XIT. 


A  STORM  BREWING. 


TF  Herbert  Westmair  had  said  frankly  that  he 
-*-  had  outlived  his  love  for  Kate,  I  could  have 
forgiven  him  with  all  my  heart.  If  I  had  not 
seen  that  love  for  her  in  the  incoherence  of  his 
raving,  the  past  romance  would  not  have  mat- 
tered to  me.  I  was  naturally  prosaic — at  least 
1  tried  to  think  so.  If  there  had  been  one  faint 
illusion  that  I  might  have  been  deceived,  and 
that  I  might  have  judged  too  hastily,  how 
quickly  his  first  words  had  dispelled  it ! 

It  was  all  over,  then — I  had  fought  bravely 
through  it — I  had  not  given  way  ;  it  was  my 
pride  to  think  that  he  had  not  seen  a  tear 
upon  my  cheek.  My  one  anxiety  seemed  to  be 
to   decently  inter  my  past   affections  without 
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any  fass  over  the  burial.  If  I  could  have  stolen 
away  to  my  father's  house,  I  should  have  been 
glad ;  but  Kate  was  there,  and  I  did  not  care  to 
face  her.  She  had  taken  my  lover  from  me, 
and,  though  I  was  not  a  vindictive  woman,  I 
did  not  want  to  see  her  yet  awhile.  She  had 
passed  from  the  sister  to  the  rival,  and  I  was 
not  a  woman  without  jealousy.  She  had  not 
loved  Herbert  as  I  had  done,  for  she  had  en- 
gaged herself  to  Pounce  for  his  money ;  but 
Herbert  would  turn  from  me  to  her,  and  was 
surely  glad  in  his  heart  that  I  had  released  him. 

As  I  reached  the  house  in  the  Esplanade,  the 
door  opened,  and  Abel  Westmair  came  out,  with 
a  big  white  towel  across  his  arm.  He  took  his 
morning  bath  at  preternaturally  early  hours, 
before  any  one  was  stirring  in  the  town.  My 
appearance  opposite  his  establishment  was  a  sur- 
prise, and  he  said — 

"  Miss  Kir  by  ! — This  is  beginning  the  day  in 
a  praiseworthy  manner." 

"  It  was  so  beautiful  a  morning  that  I  thought 
that  I  would  venture  out." 

It  was  but  a  poor  excuse  for  my  presence,  and 
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he  saw  through  it  at  once,  he  who  always  hated 
excuses. 

"  It's  rather  a  dull,  bleak  day,  in  my  opinion," 
he  said,  looking  round ;  "  I  suppose  you  expect 
to  meet  Herbert  ?  " 

"No." 

His  quick  eyes  detected  the  figure  in  the  dis- 
tance on  the  higher  ground,  and  he  shaded  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  to  gaze  more  intently  in  that_ 
direction. 

"  Is  that  he  f  he  asked  at  last. 

"  Yes,  that  is  your  nephew,  Mr.  Westmair." 

"Why  do  you  keep  him  waiting?"  he  asked 
curiously. 

*'  I — I  have  seen  him  already." 

"Seen  him!"  he  muttered;  then,  after  one 
more  glance  in  the  direction  of  his  nephew,  he 
looked  still  more  intently  into  my  face. 

"  You  two  have  quarrelled  f  he  said,  eagerly. 

"  No,  we  are  good  friends,"  I  replied  ; 
"but " 

I  came  to  a  fall  stop.  I  was  indignant  at  his 
questioning,  my  wound  was  too  fresh,  and  I 
was  easily  irritated  that  morning. 
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"  Go  on,  please,"  he  said,  impatiently. 

"  I  cannot  go  on,"  I  said ;  *'  the  little  that 
there  is  to  explain,  Herbert  will  explain  for  us 
both,  Mr.  Westmair." 

"  I  would  prefer  to  hear  the  facts  from  you." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  ask  me,"  I  cried, 
indignantly ;  "  I  cannot  tell  you  anything." 

"  It  is  a  serious  difference,  then,  between  you 
— or,  at  least,  you  think  so?"  said  Ahel,  still 
persistent.  "  It  is  out  of  my  line,  but  you  must 
allow  me  to  be  peacemaker." 

"  No,  no  I" 

"  It  is  something  about  the  mother — she  has 
said " 

"  She  has  not  said  anything,"  I  cried.  "  I 
cannot  bear  questioning.  Ask  Herbert — please 
ask  Herbert." 

I  had  been  tried  too  much  within  the  last 
eight  hours  of  my  life,  and  I  gave  way.  It 
vexed  me  more  than  I  can  explain  to  give 
up  before  him — I  who  had  been  strong  for 
so  long  a  time ;  but  it  did  me  no  harm. 
I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  iron  seats  facing 
the    sea,    turned    my    head    away    from    my 
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tormentor,  and  cried  for  a  little  while,  till  his 
voice,  close  to  my  ear,  brought  me  back  to  my- 
self. He  had  sat  down  by  my  side,  and  was 
waiting  patiently  till  I  had  recovered,  with  his 
towel  across  his  knees,  his  dark  hands  crossed 
upon  it,  and  his  face  as  inflexible  as  the 
Sphinx's. 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  all  about  it,"  he 
said,  when  he  saw  that  I  had  dried  my  eyes  : 
*'  my  advice  might  be  of  service.  I  am  a  practi- 
cal man,  and  I  know  Herbert  well." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  This  is  a  mere  love-quarrel,  I  should  have 
thought,  only  you  are  not  naturally  quarrel- 
some, Miss  Kirby,  and,"  he  added,  obstinately, 
"I  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  an  explanation." 

"  When  your  nephew  is  able  to  explain,  more 
clearly  than  I,  the  little  that  is  worth  your 
attention  ?" 

"  I  hate  my  nephew's  explanations,"  he  said, 
tartly,  as  he  rose  ;  "  they  are  diffuse,  and  never 
to  the  point.  Four  words  of  yours  would  give 
me  a  clearer  idea  of  the  position,  and  I  hope 
that  I  am  not  undeserving  of  your  confidence." 
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I  gave  way ;  his  perseverance  had  conquered 
the  feeble  resistance  that  I  had  made.  I  gave 
him  the  four  words  which  he  had  wished. 

*•  The  engagement  is  ended,"  I  replied. 

He  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  wound  his  Baden- 
Baden  round  his  arm  in  his  excitement.  His 
face  was  dark  with  passion,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
with  the^  angry  fire  that  was  in  them. 

"  Pardon  me,  but  it  is  not  ended,"  he  said ; 
"  neither  he  nor  you  can  set  aside  a  compact  of 
this  kind,  solemnly  entered  into.  I  say  it  is  not 
at  an  end.  Miss  Kirby,"  he  reiterated ;  "  I  wish 
it  for  both  your  sakes.  I  despise  people  who  do 
not  know  their  own  minds,  and  who  lose  their 
tempers  for  nothing.  Where  is  he  ? — it  is  all 
his  fault,  I  am  sure — his  aggravating  and  cursed 
— I'll  go  to  him  at  once  I"  * 

Before  I  could  urge  another  word  in  protest, 
or  recover  from  my  surprise,  he  was  walking 
down  the  Esplanade  at  a  tremendous  pace, 
swinging  his  long  arms  to  and  fro  as  he  strode 
onwards.  I  wished  that  I  had  ofiered  some 
farther  explanation  before  he  had  left  me;  I 
was  nervous  concerning  Abel — concerning  Her- 
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bert's  manner  of  receiving  his  uncle's  reproof — 
concerning  the  result  of  all  this,  and  the  motive 
for  his  indignation.  I  watched  him  ascend  the 
higher  ground,  and  then  I  looked  towards  the 
place  where  I  had  left  my  faithless  lover  last. 
Herbert  was  no  longer  visible ;  he  had  caught 
sight  of  his  uncle  advancing,  and  had  passed 
down  the  shelving  cliff  to  the  sea-shore.  Pre- 
sently Abel  Westmair  was  standing  on  the 
cliff's  edge  looking  for  him,  and  he  too  dis- 
appeared, after  a  moment's  consideration  as  to 
the  practicable  character  of  the  descent.  It  was 
to  be  a  long  chase — my  love-story  seemed 
almost  turning  into  burlesque  from  the  actions 
of  these  men. 

There  was  not  much  sign  of  burlesque,  how- 
ever, in  the  visage  of  Abel  Westmair  when  he 
came  in  to  breakfast  two  hours  later,  and  took 
his  place  at  the  table  where  his  father  and 
daughter,  Mrs.  Westmair  and  myself,  were  wait- 
ing. The  signs  of  the  storm  to  come  were 
strikingly  visible  in  his  grave  aspect. 

"  Where  is  Herbert  ?"  he  said  hastily,  as  he  sat 
down. 
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"  I  have  not  seen  him,"  said  Aunt  Jane  ;  "  I 
think  he  went  out  for  an  early  walk." 

*'  Yes,  I  am  siu-e  of  that,"  was  his  reply. 

"  Have  you  seen  him,  then  ?" 

"  At  a  distance,"  was  the  dry  answer,  as  he 
chipped  fiercely  at  his  egg. 

He  had  not  overtaken  his  nephew,  and  I 
hardly  knew  whether  I  was  sorry  or  glad.  If 
the  storm  were  to  break  in  my  presence,  I  should 
be  sorry  enough;  I  had  had  enough  of  the 
argument  for  all  time.  If  Herbert  were  prudent 
— if  he  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  face  his 
uncle,  as  he  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  tell 
me  once  the  troubles  of  my  father — I  should  be 
spared,  and  perhaps  even  for  my  sake  he  would 
keep  away. 

*'  I  can't  think  where  he  can  be,"  said  Aunt 
Jane,  looking  out  of  the  window ;  *'  he  is  general- 
ly very  punctual." 

"He  is  the  most  unpunctual  man  whom  I 
have  ever  met,"  said  Abel,  flatly  contradicting 
her. 

*'Now,  Abel— I " 

"And  the    man    of    the    least     amount    of 
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moral  courage,  or  he  would  have  been  here." 

"  Is  anything  the  matter?"  asked  old  Mr.  West- 
mair,  nervously. 

"  Nothing  that  will  aiFect  you  in  any  way, 
father,"  Abel  replied,  "  and  nothing  of  any  im- 
portance, I  hope,  after  all,"  he  added,  glancing 
at  me  from  under  his  black  eyebrows. 

"  Miss  Kirby,  do  you  know  f  Herbert's  mother 
asked  of  me. 

"  Yes,  and  if  you  will " 

"  Oh,  I  am  the  last  to  know  anything,  of 
course,"  cried  Aunt  Jane. 

"  Mrs.  Westmair,  you  will  oblige  me  by  leaving 
Miss  Kirby  to  herself  this  morning,"  said  Abel, 
with  severe  politeness,  "  or  by  waiting  till  you 
are  alone  with  her  for  any  statement  which  she 
may  care  to  make.  I  cannot  be  harassed  like 
this  by  all  of  you." 

He  glared  at  us  as  if  we  were  implicated  in  a 
gigantic  conspiracy  against  him,  and  the  break- 
fast was  continued  without  further  interruption. 
I  had  grown  very  indignant  again  at  Abel  West- 
mair's  dictatorial  manner;  he  had  taken  up  my 
quarrel  in  a  hard,  unpleasant,  straightforward 
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way,  the  publicity  of  which  jarred  upon  me 
terribly.  The  trial  was  not  over  for  the  day 
yet,  the  storm  was  coming  up  thick  and  fast ; 
how  much  of  it  had  I  brought  upon  myself  by 
my  own  weakness,  and  why  did  Abel  Westmair 
take  the  lead  in  it  ? 

"  He  will  not  come,"  said  Abel,  referring  to 
his  watch,  and  then  thrusting  it  back  into  his 
pocket ;  "  that  is  like  your  estimable  son,  Mrs. 
Westmair,"  he  added  bitterly.  "  He  is  afraid  to 
meet  us." 

'*  I  am  not  afraid  to  meet  any  man  or  woman," 
said  a  deep  voice  without.  Herbert  entered  the 
room  through  the  open  French  casement,  and 
sat  down,  hat  in  hand,  by  the  window  and  look- 
ed steadily  at  his  uncle.  "  What  is  it  that  I 
should  fear,  Abel?" 

Abel  Westmair's  brow  contracted  at  the 
question,  but  he  did  not  reply.  He  turned  to 
bis  daughter. 

"  Ettie,  dear,  take  your  grandpapa  for  a  walk," 
he  said ;  "  we  four  have  a  little  business  to  settle 
together." 

Ettie  glanced  nervously  from  her  father  to 
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her  cousin,  and  then  went  away,  leading  her 
grandfather  by  the  hand,  who  followed  with  a 
child's  docility.  Of  late  old  Mr.  Westmair  seem- 
ed to  have  broken  up  very  much — to  be  less 
capable  of  taking  his  share  in  life's  turmoil.  As 
they  went  away,  the  mutterings  of  the  storm 
began.  I  was  biding  my  time  to  escape  or  to 
protest,  but  I  was  powerless  at  present. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    STORM    BURSTS. 

A  UNT  JANE  made  one  faint  effort  to  tide 
-^-^  away  the  storm,  or  to  postpone  it.  She 
was  terribly  afraid  of  Abel  Westmair  now — some 
past  reminiscence,  of  a  previous  quarrel  perhaps, 
seemed  to  blanch  her  cheek  and  give  a  restless- 
ness to  her  eyes. 

"  You  have  not  had  any  breakfast  yet,  Her- 
bert," said  his  mother,  "  let  me  ring  and " 

"  Thank  you,  I  have  breakfasted  at  a  friend's," 
said  Herbert,  in  reply. 

At  a  friend's !  at  my  father's,  where  he  had 
offered  an  earlier  explanation,  which  had  de- 
tained him  longer  than  he  had  bargained  for. 
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He  looked  gravely,  almost  reproachfully,  across 
the  room  at  me,  and  then  turned  to  his  uncle. 

"  Now,  Abel — will  you  tell  me  why  I  should 
be  afraid  to  meet  you  ?"  he  said  fearlessly. 

I  was  proud  even  then  of  his  new  courage — 
glad  that  he  was  there  to  stand  his  ground — 
beset  by  a  wish  to  side  with  him,  and  against 
the  man  who  had  thus  strangely  taken  up,  as  he 
fancied,  my  cause.  The  mistake  that  he  had 
made  seemed  to  suggest  itself  to  Abel  at  last, 
and  for  the  first  and  last  time  that  morning  he 
hesitated  for  an  instant. 

"  It  might  be  as  well,  Jane,  if  you  and  Miss 
Kirby  were  to  withdraw,"  Abel  suggested,  "  for 
though  it  concerns  both  of  you,  this  interview 
must  be  necessarily  very  painful." 

"  I  would  prefer  to  remain,"  said  Aunt  Jane, 
folding  her  arms  ;  "  I  would  prefer  Miss  Kirby 
remaining  also,  under  the  circumstances." 

I  had  no  wish  to  withdraw ;  it  was  as  well 
that  the  battle  should  be  fought  out  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mrs.  Westmair  and  myself — the  com- 
batants would  have  some  consideration  for  their 
witnesses'  feelings,  possibly. 
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"Herbert,"  said  Abel,  turning  to  his  nephew, 
"  had  I  been  told  by  anyone  save  Miss  Kirby 
that  the  engagement  betvN^een  her  and  you  was 
at  an  end,  I  should  not  have  believed  it.  But  I 
see  that  there  has  been  a  quarrel  of  no  ordinary 
kind." 

"  What  difference  there  is  between  Miss  Kirby 
and  myself  is  scarcely  the  business  of  Abel 
Westraair,"  said  Herbert,  with  dignity,  "  and  I 
dispute  his  right,  or  any  other  man's,  to  inter- 
fere." 

"  Without  fair  reason,"  answered  Abel — 
"  granted.  But  I  have  more  reasons  than  one 
for  adopting  this  course." 

"  State  them,"  said  Herbert,  indifferently  ;  "  if 
I  agree  with  you,  and  Miss  Kirby  give  me  per- 
mission, I  will  offer  you  and  her  any  explanation 
that  is  necessary." 

*'  The  engagement  is  at  an  end  1"  said  Abel, 
almost  doubtfully  still ;  "  you  tell  me  this,  as 
well  as  Miss  Kirby." 

"  I  am  in  her  hands,"  said  Herbert,  respect- 
fully ;  "  it  is  her  wish." 

"  It  is  my  wish,".  I  answered. 
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"  And  it  is  not  yours  ?"  cried  Abel,  with  more 
eagerness. 

"  1  pledged  my  word  to  make  her  my  wife — 
Miss  Kirby  has  only  to  claim  its  fulfilment." 

Abel  Westmair  was  puzzled. 

"  But  you  are  not  sorry  that  this  engagement 
is  broken  off? — you  mean  that  you  would  keep 
your  word  at  any  sacrifice  to  your  inclination, 
if  she  were  disposed  to  hold  you  to  your  con- 
tract f  he  cried. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  Abel,  why  you  interfere  ?" 
said  his  nephew — "  why  you  think  it  better  to 
behave  in  this  absurd  way  than  to  leave  us  to 
ourselves  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you — yes  I"  cried  Abel,  passion- 
ately ;  "  because  Miss  Faith  Kirby  is  without 
a  friend  in  the  world,  and  I,  as  head  of  the  house, 
stand  in  the  light  of  her  guardian.  Because 
under  my  roof  she  has  been  treated  dishonour- 
ably by  my  own  kinsman ;  because  you  are  to 
blame  in  every  way  for  this  miserable  conclu- 
sion, and  I  share  its  humiliation  with  you." 

"  In  what  way  f 

''  I  wished  this  match  ;  I  gave  my  sanction  to 
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it ;  you  were  attached  to  each  other.  I  am  sure 
that  something  very  heinous  in  your  conduct 
could  alone  have  brought  about  a  separation." 

"  No,  sir,"  I  said  quickly,  "  do  not  think  that 
of  your  nephew." 

"Let  him  think  what  he  will,"  said  Herbert, 
defiantly. 

I  was  anxious  to  be  peacemaker  between  them, 
even  to  defend  one  who,  before  me,  would  not 
defend  himself.  I  seemed  to  guess  all  that  was 
at  stake  better  than  Herbert  did,  and  how  his 
future — his  and  little  Katie's — depended  upon 
me. 

"  Herbert  loves  my  sister  ;  it  is  a  long  attach- 
ment ;  he  thought  that  she  was  dead,  perhaps," 
I  burst  forth,  and  both  Abel  and  Aunt  Jane 
glared  with  amazement  at  me,  *'  and  when  she 
came  back  to  his  life,  and  I  saw  that  he  still 
loved  her  very  dearly,  I  released  him  from  his 
promise." 

"That  is  the  story?"  asked  Abel  of  his 
nephew. 

"  With  some  little  variation,  it  may  stand 
for  it,"  said  Herbert,  thoughtfully. 
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"  It  is  a  miserable-  story  at  the  best,"  Abel 
replied  contemptuously ;  "  if  Miss  Kirby  can 
excuse  it,  and  see  any  virtue  in  your  vacillation, 
I  cannot." 

"I  do  not  seek  to  excuse  myself  to  Miss 
Kirby,"  Herbert  answered,  as  he  regarded  me 
very  wistfully.  "  I  have  done  her  a  great  injury, 
I  have  acted  foolishly;  I  am  willing  by  any 
means  in  my  power  to  make  amends." 

"  But  you  love  her  sister,  as  she  says  f  said 
Abel. 

Again  Herbert's  brow  lowered  at  his  uncle's 
questions,  his  uncle's  interference ;  but  he  an- 
swered him. 

"  I  cannot  deny  it,"  he  said  at  last,  and  my 
heart  seemed  to  sink  a  fathom  deeper  at  his 
answer ;  *'  I  loved  Kate  Kirby  very  much,  and 
I  did  her  an  injustice.  When  we  parted  in 
anger  from  each  other,  I  t!iought  that  she  was 
lost  to  me  for  ever.  I  could  not  believe  that 
she  had  cared  for  me ;  and  meeting  a  true, 
good  woman  in  her  sister,  and  guessing  not  of 
the  relationship  between  them,  I  found  happi- 
ness in  my  second  love,  and  yet  acted  like  a 
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coward.  Yes,  Faith,"  he  said  passionately,  "  I 
own  it,  I  am  a  coward ;  I  am  stabbing  you 
with  every  word  of  the  explanation  that  this 
man  extorts  from  me." 

"Pray  say  no  more,"  I  urged,  "or  let  me 
go." 

"  I  do  not  understand  a  word  of  what  any- 
body says,"  cried  Mrs.  Westmair  in  piteous 
bewilderment.  "  Oh !  what  does  it  mean  ? — 
will  any  one  explain  ?" 

"  We  have  had  enough  of  explanation,"  said 
Abel,  sternly,  "it  is  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  I  had  imagined,  Herbert.  All  my  life  I  have 
distrusted  your  stability,  and  seen  trouble  in 
store  for  those  with  greater  faith  in  it  than  I. 
I  had  a  hope  of  you  when  you  had  tricked  this 
lady  into  an  engagement;  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  saw  your  life  opening  out  brightly, 
and  making  of  you  a  better  and  stronger  man. 
More  than  twelve  months  ago,  I  told  you  that 
on  the  day  you  married  Faith  Kirby  I  would 
constitute  you  a  partner  in  my  firm — in  break- 
ing your  bond,  you  break  with  me  for  good." 

"Oh,  Abel!"  exclaimed  his  mother. 
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"  It  is  what  I  expected,"  said  Herbert,  coolly, 
"  What  I  am  quite  prepared  for." 

"  I  cannot  share  my  future  with  one  so  utter- 
ly untrustworthy  as  you  have  proved  yourself 
to  be,"  Abel  continued.  '*  I  would  prefer  to  part 
with  you.  You  have  the  secret  of  my  prosperity 
at  your  command — do  the  best  with  it  that  you  * 
can,  and  go  your  way." 

"Do  you  think  that  I  could  make  use  of 
your  secret  to  my  own  advantage?"  cried  Her- 
bert, indignantly — "  that  I  would  not  rather 
starve  than  use  it  ?" 

"  What  you  would  do,  or  not  do,  is  beyond 
my  guessing  at,"  said  Abel,  bitterly  :  "  you  are 
utterly  dishonest." 

"  You  exceed  the  limits  of  my  forbearance," 
cried  Herbert  with  a  sudden  fury,  as  he  ad- 
vanced close  to  his  uncle,  and  looked  him  fierce- 
ly in  the  face ;  "  I  have  borne  enough  to-day — I 
will  take  yoiu-  dismissal  willingly,  but  not 
another  insult  will  I  receive  from  you." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  frightened  into  silence  by 
big   words,"   said    Abel,   "or    by    threatening 
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looks.  I  tell  you  once  more  that  you  are  utter- 
ly dishonest." 

Herbert  raised  his  hand,  but  1  was  alert,  and 
rushed  between  them,  whilst  Mrs.  Westmair 
flung  herself  upon  the  couch,  and  screamed  and 
kicked. 

"  No,  you  shall  not  quarrel  about  me,"  I  cried  ; 
"  it  is  I  whom  he  has  injured,  Mr.  Westmair, 
and  I  forgive  him  freely.  He  did  not  know — he 
did  not  think — Herbert,  will  you  go  away  now?" 

*'  It  is  for  ever,"  he  said,  turning  to  me ;  then 
he  put  his  hat  on  his  head  and  strode  towards 
the  window. 

"Herbert,don't  leave  me!" shrieked  his  mother, 
"  I  will  go  with  you — I  will  not  stop  with  this 
dreadful  man,  for  whom  I  have  slaved  and  toil- 
ed so  long." 

"  As  you  will,"  said  Abel. 

"No,  no — stay  for  awhile,"  said  Herbert,  hastily. 
"  I  have  no  home — you  will  hamper  my  move- 
ments— I  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I 
will  write  to-morrow." 

He  passed  through  the  French  window,  and 
went  swiftly  along  the  little  garden  to  the  broad 
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Esplanade  beyond.  He  looked  back  at  the  house 
and  at  me,  and  it  was  not  a  happy  face  which  was 
turned  to  us  at  parting. 

This  was  the  end  of  my  engagement.  It  had 
ended  very  miserably  for  me  and  Herbert.  It  had 
brought  about  more  trouble  and  grief  than  I  had 
bargained  for. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  STORM  COXTIXUES. 


4  FTER  the  departure  of  her  son,  Aunt  Jane 
•^^  continued  to  kick  and  weep  demonstrative- 
ly upon  the  sofa,  as  if  her  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment were  the  hardest  to  bear.  Abel,  after 
looking  grimly  at  her,  walked  into  the  garden, 
and  went  up  and  down  the  lawn  at  a  great 
pace,  the  wailing  of  his  sister-in-law,  her  com- 
plaints and  her  reproaches,  not  wholly  escaping 
him  even  there. 

"  All  that  dear  boy's  expectations  blown  to 
the  winds !"  she  moaned  forth,  "  and  this  poor 
excuse  made  for  breaking  with  him,  and  my  long 
and  faithful  and   arduous  service  reckoned  as 
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nothing  in  the  balance.  I  can't  stop — 1  will  not 
put  up  with  indifference  and  neglect,  and  black 
looks,  and  harsh  words  any  longer.  I  have 
friends  who  will  be  glad  to  see  me,  and  to  con- 
sole me  for  the  sacrifice  of  years  of  faithful 
service  to  this  ungrateful  man !  Oh,  if  my  poor 
husband  had  been  living,  to  speak  up  for  his  boy 
and  me !" 

If  report  were  to  be  believed  as  to  her  husband's 
character,  the  late  Mr.  Westmair  would  have 
hidden  himself  away  till  the  storm  was  over,  and 
been  the  last  man  to  speak  up  for  anything  or 
anybody. 

*'  To  ruin  and  cast  upon  the  world  my  hand- 
some boy,  for  a  few  high-spirited  words  !  I  can't 
stop — ^I  shall  leave  this  unhappy  home  to  deso- 
lation— I  will  go  back  to  London  by  the  next 
train — I  will  shake  the  dust  of  the  place  from 
my  feet." 

Abel  Westmair  returned  to  the  room  he  had 
quitted. 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  this  noise,  Mrs. 
Westmair,"  he  said  ;  "  people  on  the  Esplanade 
can  hear  you." 
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"Mr.  Westmair,  I  am  not  going  to  stop 
here." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  coldly. 

"  Unless  you  recall  my  boy — unless  you  are 
brought  back  to  a  more  fitting  state  of  mind, 
and  see  the  natural  cruelty  of  blighting  the 
prospects  of  your  dead  brother's  son,  because — 
because — he " 

"  Silence,  please,"  said  Abel,  with  a  sudden 
sternness  that  caused  Aunt  Jane  to  leap  spas- 
modically upon  the  couch,  "  we  are  not  going 
into  the  question  again  of  his  dishonourable 
conduct." 

''She  does  not  consider  it  dishonourable — 
you  do  not  wish  to  cast  him  into  the  world 
without  a  penny.  Miss  Kirby,  do  you  f  she  ask- 
ed suddenly. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  any  difference  between 
Herbert  and  me  should  have  brought  about  a 
misunderstanding  between  him  and  his  uncle," 
I  replied.  "  I  cannot  see — I  cannot  think — 
that " 

Abel  Westmair  interrupted  me  in  my  turn. 

"  You   are    only   indirectly  the   cause.    Miss 
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Kirby.  He  proved  hie  untrustiness,  and  I  have 
lost  my  confidence.  "  I  hope,"  he  added,  "  that 
I  may  never  see  him  again  in  all  my  life." 

Aunt  Jane  half  rolled  herself  from  a  recumbent 
to  a  sitting  position,  and  set  her  front  hair  at  a 
proper  angle. 

"  You  mean  that,  Abel  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered. 

*'  Then  I  shall  leave  you,  this  very  day." 

"  As  you  please." 

"  I  shall  go  back  to  town  at  once." 

"  There  is  a  train  at  1.40,"  said  Abel. 

"  And  my  boy  and  I  will  starve  together,  if 
it's  necessary." 

"  It  is  perfectly  unnecessary,"  Abel  replied, 
"  he  has  the  means  of  making  his  fortune  at  his 
fingers'  ends." 

"  You  heard  him  say  that  he  would  never  avail 
himself  of  them." 

"  But  he  will,  nevertheless,"  said  Abel. 

"  I  shall  go  away,"  cried  Mrs.  Westmair,  decis- 
ively, "  and  leave  you  to  your  own  dreadful 
self.  I  have  borne  with  you  for  Herbert's  sake, 
not  my  own." 
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'^  It  is  probable,"  Abel  muttered. 

"And  Miss  Kirby  will  go  away  too.  She 
cannot  stop  in  this  house  with  you,  to  be  talk- 
ed about,  if  she  has  a  proper  sense  of  her  own 
position  and  character,  and  of  the  world's  opin- 
ion." 

There  was  a  quick  glance  in  my  direction  as 
he  said — 

"  Miss  Kirby  will  remain  with  my  daughter 
as  long  as  she  lives." 

"  She  cannot  do  it,"  cried  Aunt  Jane,  passion- 
ately, as  she  turned  to  me  with  a  steely  glitter 
in  her  eyes,  "  she  dare  not  do  it,  for  the  sake 
of  all  that  society  will  say.  You,  Abel,  have 
turned  away  your  nephew  for  that  young  wo- 
man sitting  there — you  have  constituted  your- 
self her  champion " 

"  Her  champion !  "  he  cried  indignantly. 

"  You  have  broken  with  us  all  on  her  account, 
and  for  her  to  remain  after  I  have  quitted  this 
house  is  an  impossibility,  if  she  has  that  regard 
for  her  good  name  which  she  has  always  affect- 
ed to  have,"  said  Mrs.  Westmair,  spitefully. 
"Miss   Kirby  will   remain,"   said  Abel,  still 
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more  decisively,  "  if  she  is  the  woman  that  I  be- 
lieve her  to  be." 

I  did  not  answer.  The  position  was  em- 
barrassing, and  now  that  Aunt  Jane  had  un- 
furled the  flag  of  defiance  and  spoken  out 
very  plainly  as  to  her  opinion  of  my  remaining 
in  Abel  Westmair's  establishment,  I  could  not 
see  my  way.  What  the  world  would  say,  what 
Aunt  Jane  would  say  for  herself  and  against 
me  if  I  stayed,  I  guessed  already,  and  I  was 
already  thinking  seriously  of  what  I  should 
do  after  Mrs.  Westmair  had  gone. 

"  Miss  Kirby  already  sees  the  imprudence  of 
remaining  with  you,"  said  xlunt  Jane,  shrewdly; 
"  she  is  a  sensible  young  woman,  who  is  not  to 
be  entrapped  into  a  false  and  delicate  position 
with  her  eyes  closed,  because  you  choose  to  say 
that  she  must  stop." 

"  Miss  Kirby  will  remain,"  he  said,  so  sharply 
for  the  third  time,  that  Aunt  Jane  winced  and 
shut  her  eyes  for  an  instant ;  when  she  opened 
them  again,  he  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
lawn. 

"Just   like   a  wild   beast,  you   see — exactly 
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like  that  nasty  hyena  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens," murmnred  Aunt  Jane — "  going  mad 
like  his  father — it's  in  the  family ! — only  he  will 
be  very  dangerous  and  wear  strait- waistcoats. 
You  can't  stay,  Miss  Kirby — you  will  not  be 
safe — he's  a  dreadful  man — come  away  with  me, 
at  once,  and  act  like  a  sensible  woman." 

"  No,  I  cannot  do  that,"  I  said. 

"  Cannot  leave  him  I "  she  ejaculated. 

"  I  cannot  leave  Ettie  and  him  wholly  with- 
out a  friend,"  I  replied ;  "  I  can't  go  away  at 
once — as  if  I  had  sided  wdth  you  in  everything 
that  you  have  said  against  him." 

"You  can't  stop — understand  that." 

*' Yes,  I  think  I  begin  to  understand  that,"  I 
said  in  reply. 

The  restless  and  hyena-like  Abel  Westmair 
had  entered  the  room  again,  and  was  looking 
from  me  to  i^unt  Jane  with  a  new  fierceness. 

"  Mrs.  Westmair,"  he  said  severely,  "you  will 
lose  your  train  if  you  have  many  boxes  to 
pack." 

"Oh!  good  gracious — oh  !  worse  and  w^orse!" 
she  cried,  flinging  up  her  hands.    "  He  will  turn 
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me  out  of  the  house  next !  I  am  going,  Mr. 
Westmah' — going  joyfully,  thank  Heaven  !  " 

She  sprang  up  and  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
slamming  the  door  noisily  behind  her.  I  was 
alone  with  this  man,  who  was  clearing  the 
house  of  his  relatives  with  rapidity.  He  was 
not  a  dreadful  man,  as  Aunt  Jane  had  said,  but 
he  might  be  dangerous.  Might  he  not  be  even 
now  as  crazy  as  his  father,  and  had  I  not  great 
cause  to  be  afraid  of  him  ? 

"  '  You  cannot  leave  me  and  Ettie  wholly 
without  a  friend,'  "  he  said,  quoting  my  last 
words  ;  "  thank  you,  but  the  friend  who  fades 
away  with  the  Summer  is  hardly  to  my  liking. 
You  begin  to  understand  that  you  cannot  re- 
main in  my  house,  or  with  me — and  so  this  wo- 
man wins  the  game  !  " 

**0h,  why  will  no  one  give  me  time  to 
think,"'  I  cried  impatiently,  "  or  think  for  me  a 
little?" 

Abel  Westmair  in  two  long  strides  was  in  the 
garden  again,  round  which  he  peTambi^lated 
swiftly;  and  then  came  back  to  me,  darker, 
stranger,  and  madder  than  ever. 
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"  Miss  Kirby,"  he  said,  coming  straight  to- 
wards me,  and  speaking  harshly  and  fiercely, 
and  without  a  grain  of  tenderness  in  his  voice, 
"  will  you  remain  here  as  my  wife  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
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rpO  receive  the  offer  of  a  second  lover,  on  the 
-*-  day  which  has  witnessed  the  dismissal  of 
the  first,  along  with  all  the  love-dreams  and 
love-luggage  appertaining  to  him,  may  be 
flattering  to  one's  vanity,  consolatory  to  one's 
wounded  feelings,  pleasant  evidence  that  one  is 
after  all  somebody  in  the  world,  for  whom  some- 
body else  cares  besides  the  man  who  has  gallop- 
ed away  on  his  high  horse ;  but  to  receive  it  in 
the  manner  which  Abel  Westmair  thought  fit  to 
adopt,  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  womati. 

Dark  and  lowering  as  the  thunder-cloud,  this 
eccentric  man  stood  before  me,  and  asked  me  to 
become  his  wife.     He  did  not  wish  Aunt  Jane  to 
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Avin.the  victory;  I  was  of  service  to  his  daugh- 
ter, of  some  little  use  in  his  establishment,  and 
it  would  solve  an  intricate  problem,  as  to  what 
was  to  become  of  me,  if  I  said  "  Yes "  to  his 
proposal. 

As  he  held  his  right  hand  towards  me  in 
earnest  of  good  faith,  I  shrank  from  it,  and  he 
let  it  drop  to  his  side  the  instant  afterwards.  I 
was  angry  with  him  now ;  I  felt  my  lip  quiver- 
ing with  indignation  ratherthanw^ith  grief ;  like 
the  rest  of  them  he  had  had  no  consideration  for 
me,  and  for  the  great  trouble  which  I  had  fought 
with  all  that  day.  This  was  one  more  bitter 
drop  in  the  cup  of  my  overflowing,  and  he  might 
have  spared  me — might  have  thought  better  of 
me — might  have  known  me  better  altogether. 

"  Will  you  remain  here  as  my  wife  ?"  he  ask- 
ed a  second  time. 

"  You  know  that  I  will  not,  Mr.  Westmair,"  I 
cried,  vehemently,  at  this  appeal ;  "  you  have  no 
right  to  address  me  thus.'" 

"  I  take  you  by  surprise  ?"  he  said  in  the  same 
hard  tones. 

"  You  insult  my  grief  and  me,"  I  answered. 
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The  scroll  end  of  the  couch  on  which  Atint 
Jane  had  plunged  was  close  to  me,  and  I  spread 
my  arms  upon  it  and  buried  my  face  with- 
in them,  and  away  from  him.  There  was  a 
long  silence ;  had  it  not  been  for  his  deep 
breathing,  I  should  have  thought  that  he  had 
quitted  the  room.  When  he  spoke  again,  it  was 
in  a  new  tone  of  voice,  and  with  all  the  harsh- 
ness of  it  gone  away.  It  was  clear  and  incisive 
— not  unkind  but  far  from  tender — oh  !  so  differ- 
ent from  my  Herbert's ! 

"  No  man  insults  a  woman  by  an  offer  of 
marriage  made  in  sober  earnest,"  said  Abel ;  "  he 
may  be  foolish,  ambitious,  weak,  imprudent,  but 
not  insulting,  Miss  Kirby.  To  offer  you  an  in- 
dignity would  be  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
that  I  could  do." 

"  At  such  a  time  as  this — when — when " 

I  wailed  forth ;  then  I  could  not  continue,  or 
trust  my  voice  any  further. 

"  At  such  a  time  as  this,  I  thought  that  I 
would  speak,"  he  said,  "  for  you  are  thinking 
of  going  away,  and  you  are  of  use  to  all  of 
us." 

VOL.  III.  G 
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Yes — that  was  his  reason — I  had  thought  so 
from  the  first ! 

"  It  will  break  Ettie's  heart — kill  her  outright 
perhaps — if  you  leave  us,  and  my  child  is  every- 
thing to  me,"  he  continued  ;  "  without  her  what 
is  the  world  to  me  but  utter  loneliness  ?  You 
don't  think  of  this ! "  he  added  with  a  faint 
degree  of  his  old  sharpness  suddenly  return- 
ing. 

I  tried  to  say  something  in  reply,  but  my  voice 
failed  me.  I  had  given  way  beneath  this  last 
blow ;  he  had  had  no  mercy  in  all  the  trials  of 
that  dreadful  day,  and  I  was  completely  broken 
down. 

"  This  is  hasty  and  impolitic,"  he  said,  *'  and 
I  am  setting  myself  in  my  worst  light  before 
you,  but  I  have  felt  compelled  to  speak.  I  knew 
that  I  should  surprise  you  very  much." 

His  voice  sounded  more  remote.  He  had 
begun  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  again  ;  I 
could  hear  his  footsteps  advancing  and  reced- 
ing, and  the  voice  gathering  strength  or  losing 
force  according  to  his  progress.  It  was  a  long 
narrow  room,  but  he  steered  his  way  skilfully 
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amongst  the  furniture,  and  did  not  pause  again 
to  address  me. 

"I  have  made  a  false  step,"  he  continued, 
"  that  I  perceive  very  clearly.  I  was  certain  of 
it  before,  but  it  was  beyond  my  power  to  allow 
you  to  leave  us  without  hearing  me  plead  my 
own  cause.  I  was  not  wholly  without  hope 
that  you  would  consider  this,  for  you  are  a  prac- 
tical and  unromantic  girl,  and  waking  sudden- 
ly to  my  nephew's  deceit,  I  thought  might  turn 
you  from  him  for  ever." 

"No — no — I  can't  turn  my  love  away  so 
readily,"  I  cried  ;  "  oh,  he  was — he  is — every- 
thing to  me !" 

I  found  words  to  say  this  amidst  my  grief  and 
bewilderment,  and  the  footsteps  ceased  for 
several  moments,  and  then  went  on  more  slowly. 

"  Such  a  man  as  Herbert  Westmair  is  only  to 
be  despised,"  he  muttered. 

"  I  can't  despise  him,"  I  said  feebly ;  "  it  is  my 
greatest  grief  that  by  my  haste  and  jealousy  I 
have  brought  about  his  ruin." 

"  He  is  not  worth  a  thought,"  said  Abel,  with 
an  angry  stamp  of  his  foot. 

g2 
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I  did  not  answer  him.  I  had  defended  my 
lost  lover,  and  Abel  Westmair  was  annoyed 
once  more.  He  walked  into  the  garden,  and 
came  back,  and  went  once  more  round  the  room, 
with  an  increase  in  his  rate  of  progression. 
Presently  the  footsteps  ceased,  and  I  knew  that 
he  was  looking  down  upon  me. 

"  Miss  Kirby,"  he  said,  in  the  same  clear  calm 
tones  of  voice  which  he  seemed  to  command  at 
will,  "  I  did  not  wish  to  talk  of  love  to  you ;  that 
is  past  my  age,  and  beneath  the  position  which 
I  take  as  Ettie's  father.  I  did  not  dream  for  an 
instant  of  your  passing,  as  some  women  can 
very  readily,  from  one  man  to  another,  loving, 
or  affecting  to  love,  each  with  the  same  amount 
of  fervour,  or  shallowness  of  sentiment.  I  am 
not  a  fool — but " 

He  took  breath  to  continue,  or  forgot  what 
he  was  going  to  say,  or  paused  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  say  something,  it  was  doubtful  which, 
but  there  was  a  strange  hesitation  before  he 
went  on  again. 

"  But  it  suggested  itself  to  me  suddenly  that 
you  were  alone  in  the  world,"  he  continued,  "a 
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being  as  friendless  as  I,  and  with  no  better 
chance  of  making  one  true  friend,  equally  dis- 
appointerl  in  the  humanity  about  you,  and  equal- 
ly in  doubt  as  to  the  life  before  you.  It  struck 
me  you  might  see  that  I  was  not  a  bad  man,  and 
that  you  might  learn  in  time  to  regard  me  with 
less  aversion — to  like  me  by  degrees,  perhaps, 
and  for  little  Ettie's  sake,  to  put  up  with  my  bad 
tempers,  and  respect  me.  I  did  not  build  upon 
your  love  for  my  unsympathetic  nature — I  had 
never  an  ambition  to  win  that — I  had  never  a 
right  to  expect  it." 

"  And  you  would  be  content  vdth.  so  poor  a 
return  !"  I  murmured  wonderingly — "  you,  so 
proud  and  exacting  a  man  !" 

"  Yes,  I  would  be  content,"  he  answered. 

"  Then  you  are  no  wiser  than  your  nephew," 
I  cried  almost  contemptuously. 

"  I  think  that  I  am  wise  enough  to  know  that 
I  might  trust  my  life,  my  home,  and  my  child 
with  you,"  he  answered — '^  to  feel  that  in  your 
companionship  there  would  come  peace  and  rest. 
If,  Miss  Kirby,  you " 

"  I  have  been  greatly  tried  to-day,"  I  murmur- 
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ed  restlessly;  "if  you  would  spare  rae  now  it 
would  be  merciful." 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  Abel  respond- 
ed in  the  same  measured  tones ;  "  possibly  I 
only  desired  to  offer  you  the  choice  of  two  evils 
— going  into  the  world,  or  remaining  with  me. 
What  my  own  feelings  are  towards  you,  I  need 
not  prolong  this  painful  interview  by  explaining ; 
tliey  are  difficult  to  analyse,  and  in  the  result 
you  would  not  place  any  credence.  If  I  had  not 
said  a  word,  it  would  have  been  far  better  for 
us  both." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"You  would  have  gone  away  with  some 
amount  of  confidence  in  me — or  you  might  not 
have  gone  away  at  all,"  he  muttered  ;  "  and  now, 
in  that  miserable  selfishness  which  is  an  attribute 
of  our  miserable  family,  I  have  expedited  your 
departure."    , 

"  I  must  go." 

"Certainly,  you  must  go  now,"  he  replied, 
"  you  have  nothing  to  stop  for,  and  only  a  little 
girl  to  consider.  I  am  nothing — less  than  no- 
thing." 
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I  did  not  answer,  and  his  voice  changed  again, 
and  had  less  of  a  metallic  ring  in  it.  He  was 
more  natm-al  in  his  last  words  to  me. 

"  You  will  pardon  the  impulse  which  led  me 
to  speak  this  morning,"  he  said ;  "  I  thought  that 
I  was  acting  for  your  good — and,  after  all,  I 
did  not  take  myself  so  much  into  consideration 
as  you  may  be  disposed  to  believe.  Try  to 
think  that  presently,  Miss  Kirby — when  you  are 
away  from  us.  Try  to  think,  too — if  you  will, 
if  you  can  teach  your  heart  to  do  me  so  much 
justice — that  your  happiness  has  been  on  my 
mind  for  a  longer  period  than  you  dream,  and 
that  when  I  saw  it  rested  with  my  nephew 
Herbert  to  promote  it,  I  strove  m}^  hardest  to 
complete  it  for  you.  There,"  he  added  angrily 
again,  "  they  are  the  last  words  that  I  shall  ever 
trouble  you  with." 

He  was  standing  at  the  window,  with  his  felt 
hat  pulled  over  his  brows  ;  1  looked  up  with 
some  faint  curiosity  and  surprise  as  he  stood 
there. 

*'  1  am  going  now,"  he  said  grimly. 

"  Going !"  I  echoed  ;  "  going  where  V 
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"Away  from  you — anywhere — what  does  it 
matter  ?"  he  answered,  speaking  very  rapidly ; 
*'  you  will  not  be  able  to  endure  my  presence 
any  longer.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  endure  yours, 
knowing  the  reproaches  you  could  heap  upon 
me.  I  will  write  to  you  this  evening,  and  com- 
plete our  business  relations.  I  shall  not  return 
to  this  house  till  to-morrow  ;  favour  me  by  re- 
maining with  Ettie  until  then,  and  by  breaking 
to  her  the  necessity  that  there  is  for  your  de- 
parture.    Good  day." 

He  marched  once  more  down  the  garden, 
opened  the  gate,  and  set  off  in  his  favourite 
direction  of  the  Pakefield  cliiFs.  There  was  an 
end  of  Abel  Westmair,  as  well  as  of  Herbert, 
after  that ;  and  now  there  was  Ettie  to  prepare, 
and  to  lose  also.  How  fast  my  friends  were 
drifting  from  me !  how  close  I  was  getting  to 
that  old  loneliness,  that  weird  isolation,  which 
began  with  the  fog  in  Watling  Street  one  Octo- 
ber afternoon  !  There  was  no  one  whom  I  could 
trust,  and  surely  my  last  estate  would  be  worse 
than  the  first,  without  a  hope  to  keep  me 
strong  ?     I  followed  with  my  eyes  the   strange 
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man  proceeding  on  a  way  as  lonely  as  my  own, 
trying  to  read  him  aright  and  failing  utterly, 
seeing  him  pass  along  the  distant  hill-side,  the 
second  man — the  last ! — who  had  spoken  of  love 
to  me,  taking  his  final  words  for  sober  truth,  as 
I  could  always  take  Abel  Westmair's,  and  won- 
dering as  I  watched  if  he  were  going  away  for 
ever  with  the  rest  of  them. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

MORE  FORGIVENESS. 

"I^THEN  Aimt  Jane  had  gone,  I  was  left  alone 
*  ^  in  the  house,  waitmg  for  Ettie's  return 
with  her  grandfather.  Mrs.  Westmair  kept 
her  word,  and  departed ;  the  game  was  played 
out ;  she  was  sure  that  Abel  would  not  relent, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  left  worth  staying 
for.  She  made  no  professions  to  me  before  she 
went ;  she  had  never  liked  me,  and  possibly  I 
stood  the  foremost  figure  in  the  chaotic  land- 
scape which  the  end  of  my  engagement  had  ap- 
peared to  create.  She  simply  said,  "  Good  day, 
Miss  Kirby,"  and  without  any  inquiry  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  her  brother-in-law,  or  her  niece 
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Ettie,  or  Mr.  Westmair,  senior,  she  and  her  lug- 
gage were  whirled  away  towards  the  railway- 
station.  Thus  this  woman,  whom  I  might  have 
called  mother,  whom  I  had  tried  hard  to  like, 
and  with  whom  more  than  twelve  months  had 
been  spent  in  close  association,  went  away  with- 
out a  word  of  pity  for  me,  or  one  atom  of  regret 
for  the  desolate  condition  in  which  her  son's 
faithlessness  had  left  me.  I  sighed  once  or 
twice  over  her  indifference,  then  I  stretched  my- 
self upon  the  sofa,  a  woman  weary  with  the 
world,  and  tried  to  think  of  what  I  should  say  to 
Ettie,  and  how  I  should  get  through  this  cruel 
task  which  had  been  imposed  upon  me,  and 
from  which  there  was  no  escaping.  Yes,  Abel 
Westmair  was  selfish  to  leave  this  new  ordeal 
to  me — as  selfish  as  the  rest  of  them.  How 
much  did  they  all  think  I  could  bear,  I  wonder- 
ed, as  I  lay  there  in  my  loneliness. 

Presently — how  long  it  was  I  never  knew — 
two  arms  stole  round  my  neck,  and  I  became 
conscious  that  some  one  was  kneeling  by  the 
side  of  the  couch,  embracing  me. 

"Ah,  Ettie!"   1   said,   without   looking    up, 
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"what  a  time  you  have  been  away  from  me — 
and  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  so  much  !" 

'*It  isn't  Ettie,"  murmured  the  voice  beside 
me,  "  but  a  poor  Httle  woman,  who  wants  to  be 
forgiven — who  thought  herself  very  strong,  and 
found  out  she  was  as  weak  as  all  the  rest — who 
meant  well,  and  failed,  and  who  will  be  very 
wretched  if  her  sister  shuts  her  heart  against 
her." 

"  Katie !"  I  cried ;  then  in  my  first  impulse  I 
struggled  away  from  her,  and  sat  back  on  the 
couch,  with  my  sister  clinging  to  my  skirts. 
This  was  she  who  had  robbed  me  of  my  lover, 
and  after  all  I  was  only  a  jealous  woman  ;  I 
could  be  firm  and  philosophic  with  everyone 
save  her — but  in  the  first  moment  of  our  meet- 
ing there  rose  before  me  her  duplicity  and 
Herbert's,  and  the  terrible  consciousness  that  it 
was  she  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all  my  trou- 
ble. Without  her  I  might  have  believed  in 
Herbert  Westmair,  and  he  would  have  never 
guessed  in  all  his  life  how  little  he  had  cared 
for  me. 

"  Oh,  Faith  I— don't  look  like  that— it  can't 
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be  you  I"  she  cried,  regarding  me  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Did  you  expect  to  find  me  very  happy,  after 
all  that  has  happened  ?  "  I  replied. 

"  You  did  not  know — 1  did  not  know " 

she  began. 

"  No,  I  did  not  know  anything,"  I  said,  inter- 
rupting her,  "  I  was  kept  in  the  dark  by  Herbert, 
and  when  it  came  to  your  turn  to  enlighten  me, 
you  only  added  to  the  deceit  by  which  I  was 
misled.  But  there,  there !  keep  your  lover,  Kate, 
and  leave  me  to  myself.  I  don't  wish  to  inter- 
fere— 1  never  wish  to  see  him  or  you  again  I" 

"  I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  had  met  Herbert 
Westmair  before,"  said  Katie,  after  a  long  won- 
dering stare  at  me,  "  because  I  thought  that  I 
might  mar  your  happiness  by  telling  you  how 
much  I  hated  him.  I  thought  that  it  was  all 
over  between  him  and  me — I  could  not  believe 
in  his  honesty,  and  I  conld  not  crush  your  con- 
fidence by  telling  you  my  reasons  for  it.  Oh, 
Faith  !  that  was  at  least  for  your  sake  ;  blame 
me  for  all  that  followed — not  for  this — and  I 
will  not  say  a  word  in  my  defence  ;  I  will  own 
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how  wrong,  and  weak,  and  cruel  I  have  been  ; 
but  I  will  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  for  old  times' 
sake,  for  our  mother's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the 
little  girl  who  has  been  so  much  alone ! " 

"  Alone  !"  I  said  ;  "  ah  !  what  have  I  been  ?" 

"Alone  too,  but  not  in  a  bad  world,  and  with 
bad  thoughts  for  company — not  struggling  des- 
perately and  growing  worldly,  selfish,  unchari- 
table and  deceitful,  but  still  keeping  what  the 
world  calls  *  good ' — you  have  not  been  so  terri- 
bly alone  as  that !"  she  cried. 

"No,  Katie,  I  have  not,"  I  answered,  less 
firmly ;  "  I — I  bear  you  no  malice,  but  we  stand 
apart  from  this  day." 

"  No,  no — I  hope  not !" 

"  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you  with  him — not 
for  years  could  I  meet  you  both  together — only 
yesterday  I  loved  him  very  much  !  " 

It  was  an  honest  confession — I  did  not  care 
to  disguise  it,  but  as  she  looked  up  quickly  I 
added, 

"  Now  I  pity  him — in  good  time  I  shall 
forget  him.  He  is  not  the  man  for  whom  I 
shall   break   my   heart,"   I  answered,  with  in- 
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creasing  spirit — "  thongli  you  are  not  the  wo- 
man who  will  ever  make  him  happy." 

"  Oh,  Faith  !— why  not  ?" 

"  Because  you  are  afraid  of  the  truth.  Be- 
cause he  is  weak — more  morally  weak  than  I 
could  have  believed — and  you  will  never  be 
strong,  and  by  a  brave  example  save  him  from 
himself." 

"  You  do  not  know  how  1  loved  him  once," 
cried  Katie,  more  warmly,  "  or  you  would  be 
more  charitable  towards  me  in  my  weakness 
now.  1  did  not  know  how  much  I  loved  him, 
Heaven  bear  me  witness,  until  I  found  out  yes- 
terday how  one  great  mistake,  one  cruel  mis- 
conception, had  parted  him  and  me." 

"Will  you  think  of  me  a  little?"  I  said, 
struggling  to  rise ;  "  Kate,  will  you  go  away 
from  me,  please?" 

"Not  till  I  am  forgiven,  Faith — not  till  you 
have  forgiven  him,"  said  Katie.  "  Our  happi- 
ness is  in  your  hands — I  will  not  see  him  again 
if  you  remain  relentless.  I  can't  think  of  your 
misery  and  my  love  together.  I  want  to  tell 
you  all  the  story.     I  have  come  in  simple  trust 
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to  answer  every  question,  and  conceal  nothing 
from  you." 

She  was  wdld  in  her  entreaties,  and  her  arms 
clung  round  my  knees  and  held  me  fast.  She 
was  crying — it  was  a  dramatic  scene  which  I 
made  every  effort  to  end,  but  which  I  could 
not  wholly  sympathise  with,  though  her  earn- 
estness affected  me. 

"  Kate,"  I  said  firmly,  "  I  don't  wish  to  hear 
this  story — let  me  guess  at  it — let  me  believe 
in  the  error  which  separated  two  such  faith- 
ful lovers,  and  spare  me  the  recital  for  all 
time." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  satirical,  but " 


"I  will  not  hear  it!"  I  cried  indignantly. 

"  And  will  not  forgive  mef 

"  Yes,  yes — 1  forgive  you.  I  bear  no  malice 
— you  will  leave  me  now  ?"  I  said  wearily. 

"  And  you — what  will  you  do  ?" 

"  God  knows — nobody  else  yet." 

"  Then  you  will " 

"I  am  going  away  to-morrow,"  I  said.  "There, 
don't  look  surprised ;  don't  worry  me  with 
questions — I  cant  bear  any   more —  please  re- 
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turn  to  your  happiness,  and  leave  me  to  my- 
self." 

"  I  think,  Faith,  you  will  be  sorry  that  you 
have  not  listened  to  me,  for  then  you  would 
have  judged  Herbert  and  me  more  fairly,"  she 
said,  as  I  rose  and  stood  by  the  window,  look- 
ing  out. 

*'  I  do  not  judge  you  at  all.  The  truth  you 
offer  me  could  only  wound  more  deeply." 

"You  have  not  forgiven  us,"  cried  Katie 
again. 

"  Yes,  yes — I  have — on  my  honour." 

I  did  not  wish  her  to  go  away  with  the  im- 
pression that  I  was  a  vindictive  woman,  that  I 
envied  her  happiness,  that  I  was  heart-broken 
at  Herbert's  loving  her  better  than  me.  I  only 
desired  to  be  spared  from  her  romantic  raptures, 
and  to  be  left  alone  until  Ettie  came  back. 

"And  this  is  our  last  parting,"  said  Katie,  re- 
proachfully, "it  is  in  this  manner  that  you  and 
I  say  good-bye ! " 

"  For  a  time." 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  him?" 

She  pointed  to   the  cliff-path,  along  which 

VOL.  III.  II 
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Abel  Westmair  had  gone  a  little  while  ago,  and 
I  said  very  naturally, 

"  To  Abel  Westmair  ?" 

"  No — to  Herbert,  whom  I  am  going  to  meet." 

"Has  he  gone  by  the  cliff  path  too?"  I  ask- 
ed. "  They  will  meet  again,  unless  you  inter- 
cept them,  and  save  more  angry  words." 

"  Why  should  I  attempt  to  spare  Abel  West- 
mair from  his  nephew's  accusations?  He  has 
acted  like  a  tyrant — he  had  no  right  to  do  so — 
There,  Faith,  don't  mind  me,"  she  cried,  "  the 
only  weight  upon  my  mind  is  yourself.  If  I  could 
go  away  believing  that  you  do  not  hate  me,  as 
I  have  deserved  to  be  hated,  as  I  felt  that  I  hated 
you  when  you  told  me  who  your  lover  was — 
though  I  hoped  the  moment  afterwards  that 
you  would  be  happy  with  him — I  hoped  that. 
Faith,   until " 

"  Yes,  yes,  don't  say  any  more,"  T  said,  *'  I 
forgive  you,  Kate — once  more  I  tell  you  so." 

"  With  all  your  heart  ?" 

"With  all  my  heart." 
.  "  And  him — with  all  your  heart  too  ?" 

"  Early  this  morning  I  said  that." 
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"You  are  a  generous  girl.  God  bless  you, 
Faith  !  don't  think  too  hardly  of  me." 

She  wound  her  arms  round  me  and  kissed  me 
many  times — I  kissed  her  back  once,  and  let  her 
go.  I  had  forgiven  her — ay,  with  all  my 
heart ! — but  that  heart  was  too  full — or  too 
much  contracted  by  the  morning's  storm — to 
respond  to  all  her  demonstrations  of  affection. 
She  was  sorry  for  me  and  glad  for  herself — 
what  woman  who  has  loved  deeply,  and  re- 
gained her  lover,  would  not  have  been  glad  of 
so  happy  a  finale  ?  She  would  have  disguised 
her  joy  in  her  regret  at  my  isolation  ;  she 
would  have  explained  away  my  old  lover's  per- 
fidy, if  I  had  dared  to  listen  to  the  explanation ; 
but  the  disguise  my  jealous  eye  saw  through, 
and  upon  the  explanation  I  had  set  my  ban  and 
interdict.  Poor  little  Kate  Kirby! — after  all, 
had  she  been  more  happy  in  life  than  I?  and 
should  I  feel  aggrieved  because  her  happiness 
had  arisen  from  my  misery  ?  Let  her  have 
her  share  of  the  sunshine,  and  let  me  suffer.  I 
was  stronger  to  bear  suffering  than  my  sister, 

h2 
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and  by-and-by  I  should  forget  all  this,  with 
God's  help.  There  was  nothing  worth  remember- 
ing, surely ! 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

IN     DEEPER    SHADOW. 

T  DID  not  tell  Ettie  upon  her  return  that  I  was 
-*■  going  away  by  the  next  morning's  train.  I 
had  the  weakness  to  defer  the  evil  hour  of  my 
revelation  ;  I  had  been  tried  sufficiently  that  day, 
and  needed  rest ;  I  could  not  endure  farther  con- 
flict; and  this  child  loved  me  for  myself— the  only 
one  of  all  of  them !  How  the  day  passed  I 
hardly  knew.  Abel  Westmair  did  not  return, 
and  it  was  my  place  to  amuse  Ettie  !  She  did 
not  ask  any  questions,  and  I  did  not  volunteer 
any  explanation,  as  to  the  silence  and  emptiness 
of  the  establishment.  She  guessed  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  storm,  and  was  watchful, 
but  not  inquisitive ;  she  spared  me  questioning, 
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with  a  consideration  for  which  I  was  grateful. 
Even  her  aunt's  absence  was  not  commented 
upon  until  a  later  hour  of  the  afternoon,  when 
old  Mr.  Westmair  woke  up  from  his  nap  and 
looked  round  him  curiously. 

"Where  are  they  all? — where's  JaneV"  he 
asked. 

"Aunt  Jane  has  gone  away,  I  think,"  said 
Ettie,  with  a  strange  look  in  my  direction. 

"  Gone  away  !  you  don't  mean  for  good  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  old  gentleman. 

"  I  don't  know,  grandpapa,"  said  Ettie  in  re- 
ply ;  "  we  must  wait  till  papa  comes  home,  and 
not  worry  Miss  Kirby." 

The  answer  was  conveyed  in  a  low  tone,  but 
my  ears  were  sharp,  and  not  a  word  escaped 
me. 

"Thank  you,  Ettie,"  I  said  gratefully,  "if 
you  will  leave  all  explanations  to  papa  I  shall 
be  glad.  I  am  scarcely  strong  enough  to  enter 
into  details." 

"  I'll  not  say  another  word,  dear,"  said  Ettie. 
"Try  to  sleep  a  bit.  You  don't  know  how  ill 
you  are  looking." 
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I  knew  how  ill  at  heart  I  was  feeling,  but  I 
had  had  faith  in  my  disguise  until  Ettie  had 
assured  me  of  its  fallacy.  The  child  guessed  at 
much  of  the  truth,  and  did  not  pain  me  with 
inquiries ;  but  the  old  man  was  far  less  reticent, 
now  that  his  granddaughter  had  given  him  the 
cue  to  speak.    He  peered  round  at  me,  and  said, 

"  Yes,  you  are  not  looking  well.  What  is 
the  matter?  Has  anything  happened  besides 
Jane's-  going  away  ?  I  don't  mind  that  a  bit,  and 
I  am  sure  Abel  will  not — it's  rather  a  blessing 
than  otherwise,  and  there's  no  occasion  for  any- 
one to  grieve  about  it.     But  if " 

"  Grandpapa,  you  and  I  will  go  for  another 
walk,"  cried  Ettie,  with  alacrity. 

"  You're  very  kind,  but  I  don't  want  to  walk 
any  more,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"Then  I  can  tell  you  why  Aunt  Jane  has 
gone  away,"  she  added. 

"  You  can  tell  me  here,"  was  the  reply,  "  and 
then  Miss  Kir " 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  this  room  is  hot  and  close,  and 
I  can't  have  too  much  sea-air,  papa  says.  You 
know  how  cross  he  will  be  when  he  comes  back 
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and  finds  me  at  home  this  beautiful  evening." 

"  Well,  we  don't  want  any  of  his  tempers," 
muttered  the  old  man,  taking  his  walking-stick 
from  the  corner,  *'  and  if  he's  going  to  fly  into  a 
rage  about  that,  why,  the  sooner  we  get  out  of 
the  house  the  better.  Still  it's  very  hard  to  be 
continually  walking  about  in  this  manner,  and  I 
don't  much  like  it." 

He  preceded  his  granddaughter  out  of  the 
house,  and  Ettie  flew  towards  me  and  embrac- 
ed me. 

"  There,  Faith !  you  will  thank  me  for  this, 
and — you  will  tell  me  all  to-morrow." 

"Yes,  to-morrow." 

"  Try  to  rest  till  we  come  back — or  take  a 
little  walk  before  the  sun  goes  down — I  am  un- 
happy about  my  little  mother." 

She  kissed  him  again,  and  hurried  away  after 
her  grandfather,  leaving  me  to  ponder  upon 
her  last  words.  Her  Httle  mother  I  It  was  an 
odd  name  to  call  me,  symbolic  of  her  trust  in 
me,  and  her  love  for  me,  but  she  had  never  used 
it  before.  How  near  the  truth  it  might  have 
been  too,  had   I  accepted   that  unceremonious 
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offer  which  Abel  Westmair  had  fired  off  at  me, 
as  from  the  mouth  of  a  gun  ! 

I  adopted  the  first  portion  of  Ettie  Westmair's 
advice.  I  tried  to  rest  again.  My  old  awful 
sense  of  heart-weariness  took  me  to  the  couch  ; 
I  could  not  think  of  leaving  the  solitude  and 
dulness  of  that  house  for  the  light  and  air  be- 
yond it.  I  only  desired  to  be  alone — to  feel 
assured  that  there  was  no  one  of  my  troubled 
world  to  vex  me  further.  If  I  could  sleep  off 
that  numbness  of  the  brain  which  now  oppress- 
ed me  ;  if  I  could  only  feel  bolder  and  stronger 
after  sleep,  and  a  fitter  woman  to  set  out  upon 
to-morrow's  journey !  I  tried  hard  for  slumber ; 
I  yearned  for  forgetfulness  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened— only  for  a  little  rest,  and  the  power  to 
shut  myself  within  myself,  and  lock  out  every 
thought  that  had  crushed  me  down  that  day ! 
To  sleep  long  and  heavily,  or  to  cry  like  a  child, 
I  did  not  mind  which  ;  either  might  save  me 
from  a  bed  of  sickness,  I  fancied,  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

I  slept  at  last ;  I  was  tired  by  vain  disputes, 
and  fi*om  the  turmoil  at  my  brain  I  drifted  by 
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slow  degrees  away.  It  was  not  a  deep  sleep  ;  I 
scarcely  lost  myself  entirely.  I  remained  half 
conscious  of  the  flapping  of  the  blind  against 
the  window,  the  buzzing  of  flies  within  the  room, 
the  breaking  of  the  surf  upon  the  distant  sands, 
the  voices  of  children  at  their  play,  the  melan- 
choly grind,  grind  of  a  barrel  organ  over  the 
March  in  Faust,  blending  with  the  murmurs  of 
the  sea.  But  I  had  forgotten  my  love  troubles  ; 
they  lay  only  as  a  dead-dull  weight  at  my  heart, 
and  kept  me  from  enjoying  that  complete  rest 
for  which  I  yearned.  I  slept  like  a  woman  to 
whom  something  had  happened ;  after  a  deep 
grief,  a  great  loss,  a  dire  calamity,  most  of  us 
sleep  like  this,  in  the  shadow  of  the  sorrow-land 
that  the  morning  will  bring  again,  and  time  will 
only  set  more  distant. 

I  woke  up  with  a  start,  to  find  that  the  room 
was  full  of  shadow,  and  the  night  had  stolen  in 
upon  me.  There  was  a  gas-lamp  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  on  the  Esplanade,  and 
this  threw  a  fitful  pattern  of  the  open  window 
and  the  moving  blind  upon  the  wall,  and  of  some 
one  standing  in  the  garden,  or   close   to  the 
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casement,  watching  the  room  or  me.  The  ser- 
vants had  left  me  to  the  darkness,  and  to  the 
sleep  I  craved,  or  had  thought  me  absent  with 
the  rest  of  the  strange  family.  I  sat  up,  look- 
ing at  the  fitful  light  and  shadow  opposite,  and 
endeavouring  in  a  dazed  way  to  comprehend  it, 
when  the  figure  grew  more  large  upon  the  wall, 
and  a  man  stepped  into  the  room,  and  stood 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  window,  clutching  at 
the  blind  cords,  and  glaring  into  the  darkness 
where  I  was. 

"  Is  anybody  here  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  deep 
hoarse  voice ;  "  is  Mr.  Abel  Westmair  at  home,  or 
— or  Miss  Kirby  ?  For  the  Lord's  sake,  some 
one  speak  I" 

"  Miss  Kirby  is  here,"  I  said,  in  as  firm  a  voice 
as  the  suddenness  of  the  occasion  could  com- 
mand; "  go  back  into  the  garden,  and  I  will  come 
to  you." 

"I  would  rather  enter,"  the  voice  re- 
sponded. 

"  Step  back,  or  I  will  alarm  the  house  !"  I 
cried. 

The  figure  stepped  back  thus  adjured,  and  I 
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followed  the  man  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house,  where  I  felt  that  I  was  safe.  There 
were  loiterers  on  the  strip,  of  gravel  between  the 
house  and  the  sea,  and  I  could  call  to  them  if 
evil  were  intended,  which  I  had  only  suspected 
for  a  moment  before  guessing  at  bad  news. 

"  What  has  happened  I"  I  cried. 

The  man  did  not  answer,  and  with  a  sudden 
courage  I  went  close  to  him,  and  looked  hard 
into  his  face.     It  was  Dick  Simmons. 

"You  here  I"  I  cried;  « oh !  what  is  it? 
Speak !" 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  Kate  Kirby  is 
dead  The  gasped  forth  ;  then  he  flung  himself 
face  foremost  on  the  grass,  and  lay  there  as 
though  dead  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ON  THE  CLIFFS. 

TT7HAT  were  my  love-troubles  to  this  great 
"  and  awful  blow,  for  which  I  was  unpre- 
pared, if  Dick  Simmons's  wild  statement  were  to 
be  believed  ?  How  they  seemed  to  vanish  from 
me,  to  belong  to  some  one  else,  as,  with  the 
blood  freezing  in  my  veins,  I  bent  over  the  pro- 
strate man  and  shook  him  roughly,  as  one  might 
endeavour  to  shake  a  drunken  man  into  the 
semblance  of  consciousness. 

"  Dick,  you  don't  mean  what  you  say !"  I 
cried  ;  **  you  can't  mean — Get  up,  and  tell  me 
what  has  led  you  to  frighten  me  like  this.  Say 
you  are  druuk  or  mad  I" 
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''Oh,  let  me  die!"  he  wailed  forth;  "I  shall 
die  here,  if  you  let  me  be." 

"  Will  you  speak  f  I  hissed  in  his  ears ;  **  do 
you  remember  what  you  said  a  moment  since  ?" 

"  That  Kate  Kirby  was  dead,"  he  replied — 
"  yes,  it's  true,  by  heaven  !" 

My  heart  sank  awfully  again,  although  I  was 
assured  that  he  had  been  drinking,  and  that  he 
was  more  than  half-mad  in  his  drink.  He  was 
dangerous,  but  1  was  afraid  of  him  no  longer. 

"  Come  into  the  house,"  I  said ;  "  you  are  right 
— it  is  better  that  I  should  hear  you  there." 

He  rose  and  followed  me,  stumbling  his  way 
in  the  dark  amongst  the  chairs,  and  finally 
dropping  into  one  with  a  crash  that  threatened 
its  demolition.  I  sat  down  near  the  window, 
and  waited  for  his  statement.  I  did  not  ring 
for  lights  ;  I  was  only  eager  for  all  that  he  had 
to  say,  and  was  prepared  to  act  upon  it  the  in- 
stant that  his  explanation  afforded  me  the 
clue. 

"  Go  on,"  I  said,  with  feverish  impatience, 
"what  next?  She  is  dead,  you  say — my 
sister." 
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"  Yes,"  he  said,  stolidly,  "  and  I  killed  her." 

"  You — you,"  I  screamed  ;  "  oh  !  it  can't  be 
true !" 

"  It's  as  true  as  gospel." 

"  Dick,  you  have  been  drinking — for  mercy's 
sake  tell  me  this  is  fancy  !" 

'*  Oh,  that  it  were !"  he  cried,  beating  his  hands 
together ;  "  oh  that  she  might  come  back  to 
life,  the  woman  I  loved,  and  who  has  brought 
me  down  to  this  !  She  led  me  on — her  father 
led  me  on — only  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  to  help 
her  father  by  finding  out  the  Westmair  secret, 
and  then  he  thought  that  Katie  would  remember 
how  long  I  had  been  faithful,  and  promise  some 
day  to  marry  me.  I  was  fool  enough  to  believe 
all  that — to  believe  what  your  damned  father 
told  me — to  plan  and  plot  for  him — to  be  con- 
tent with  the  smiles  she  gave  me  now  and  then 
— she  knowing  what  a  weak,  miserable,  besot- 
ted driveller  I  was,  and  how  a  word  had  always 
turned  me." 

"  Go  on.  I  don't  care  to  hear  this.  Tell  me 
what  you  mean  by  saying  that  Katie  is  dead." 
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The  man  was  obstinate,  and  would  tell  his 
story  his  own  way.  I  was  forced  to  listen  to 
him  in  the  darkness,  to  catch  at  times  glimpses 
of  the  dark  outline  of  his  figure  as  he  sat  far 
back  in  the  room,  to  strain  my  ears  to  pierce  a 
meaning  from  his  thick  voice  and  incoherent 
utterances. 

"  After  Herbert  Westmair  had  left  London," 
said  Dick,  "  I  broke  into  the  warehouse,  and 
found  the  recipe  of  the  polish  in  the  iron  safe, 
which  I  wrenched  open  too.  I  came  down  here 
with  it — for  Katie's  sake,  all  for  Katie's  sake — 
and  on  the  cliff  away  towards  Kessingland, 
where  I  went  in  search  of  her  and  her  father 
— where  I  was  told  to  meet  them — I  found 
her  and  that  accursed  Herbert  Westmair,  who 
was  in  my  way  two  years  ago,  and  who  I 
thought  had  quarrelled  with  her.  They  were 
together,  standing  by  the  cliff,  and  he  was  kiss- 
ing her !  He  was  the  man  I  hated — she  was 
the  woman  for  whom  I  had  sunk  to  the  level  of 
a  brute,  and  I  went  mad  to  see  them.  I  rushed 
at  him — only  at  him,  as  there's  a  judgment  in 
heaven  for  me,  only  at  him  !"  he  repeated  wild- 
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ly,  "  and  Katie  turned  and  shrieked,  and  step- 
ped back  off  the  cliff.  .1  saw  her  go — my  God  ! 
— I  saw  her  fall  eighty  feet  down  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  am  living  still  to  tell  you." 

*'  I  can't  believe  it — it's  not  true — not  a  word 
of  it !"  I  cried  ;  and  then  forgetting  him,  the  de- 
serted house,  everything  but  Katie,  I  ran  out 
bareheaded  to  the  Esplanade,  and  went  swiftly 
in  the  direction  of  the  cliffs.  He  did  not  follow 
me,  and  I  went  on  alone — ascending  towards  the 
village  of  Pakefield,  and  meeting  one  or  two 
stragglers,  who  stared  at  me,  but  made  no  com- 
ment on  my  haste  or  wildness.  I  passed 
through  Pakefield  like  a  woman  in  a  dream ;  a 
few  fishermen  were  loitering  in  the  streets ; 
their  wives  and  children  were  at  their  open 
doors,  or  gazing  at  the  glory  of  the  sea  and 
stars  ;  all  was  very  calm  and  peaceful,  with  no 
shadow  of  tragedy  on  men's  faces,  and  no 
whisperings  of  danger  on  their  lips.  I  stopped 
to  speak  to  one  man — a  big,  burly  fisherman, 
leaning  with  folded  arms  across  the  wooden 
rail,  and  looking  down  at  the  sands  below 
him.  • 

VOL.  in.  I 
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"Have  you  heard — is  anything  the  matter 
further  on — has  some  one  fallen  off  the  cliffs?"  I 
asked. 

The  man  took  a  short  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
and  glared  at  me. 

"  Na,"  he  said. 

He  would  have  questioned  me  in  my  turn, 
had  I  not  passed  on,  hoping  that  Dick  Simmons 
had  imagined  the  calamity,  and  yet  fearing  for 
the  truth  of  it — seeing  the  terrible  scene  which 
he  had  depicted  in  his  excitement,  and  hearing, 
as  it  were,  my  sister's  shriek  as  she  passed  from 
life  to  death,  in  the  awful  manner  that  had  been 
related  to  me.  When  I  was  on  the  higher 
ground,  lying  between  Pakefield  and  Kessing- 
land,  where  the  cliffs  were  rugged  and  steep, 
and  the  path  wound  round  close  to  their  crumb- 
ling brinks,  I  feared  the  worst.  The  truth 
was  approaching  nearer ;  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  the  murmuring  of  the  sea,  the  sough- 
ing of  the  land-breeze  across  the  country,  the 
depth  and  solemnity  about  me,  I  seemed  to  ad- 
».  vance  towards  the  tragedy,  and  to  dismiss  those 
doubts  of  it  which  had  kept  me  strong. 
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Suddenly  a  tall  man  came  towards  me  from 
the  opposite  direction.  It  was  Abel  Westmair. 
I  was  not  sm^prised — like  the  woman  in  the 
dream  still,  nothing  surprised  me. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  it  is  you,  Faith  !"  he  said, 
in  a  deep  voice;  "I  was  coming  in  search  of 
you.     You  have  been  told  that " 

"  That  my  little  Kate  is  dead — Oh  !  it  is  true 
then  ?" 

"  She  is  not  dead,"  said  Abel  Westmair. 
"Don't  give  way  yet." 

"  I  am  very  strong." 

*'Lean  on  my  arm,"  he  said,  with  a  strange 
gentleness ;  "  you  are  trembling  very  much — 
you  must  find  strength  and  courage  to  bear  up 
against  this — you  were  always  so  strong  and 
brave  a  woman,  and  this  is  God's  will.  Don't 
give  way." 

I  took  his  arm  and  we  went  on  together. 

", Where  is  she?"  I  asked. 

"Lying  in  the  next  farm-house — whereHerbert 
carried  her." 

"  Conscious  ?"  I  asked.  "^ 

i2 
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"  Yes,  conscious— and  terribly  anxious  to  see 
you.  Courage,  Faith  !  you  must  keep  strong  to 
the  end  now." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


A   SOLEMN  PROMISE. 


i  BEL  WESTMAIR  and  I  proceeded  along 
-^^  together,  he  acting  as  my  guide,  and  dis- 
turbing me  not  by  further  words.  He  had  no 
consolation  to  bestow,  and  I  was  grateful  for  his 
silence. 

He  had  been  strangely  kind  and  gentle  in  his 
manner  on  my  first  meeting  with  him  ;  I  felt  his 
arm  tremble  as  I  leaned  upon  it,  and  I  knew  that 
in  my  troubles  he  took  his  share.  Once  or  twice 
he  looked  into  my  face,  as  though  he  doubted 
my  calmness,  or  the  motive  for  my  silence,  and 
then  my  grave  set  looks  told  him  of  my 
strength.     He  thought  that  I  was  prepared  for 
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the  worst  now,  that  I  was  very  brave,  when  I 
was  only  stunned  by  the  blow  which  had 
fallen. 

We  were  before  the  farm-house  at  last,  whither 
they  had  taken  little  Kate  Kirby.  It  was  a  small 
homestead,  lying  back  half  a  mile  from  the  cliffs, 
with  a  rugged  private  road,  flanked  by  high 
hedges,  leading  to  the  London  road  beyond.  I 
could  have  almost  believed  in  its  being  a  dream 
again,  all  was  so  still  under  the  starlit  sky. 
There  was  no  stir  within  the  house ;  a  light  or 
two  behind  the  window-blinds  of  certain  rooms 
told  me  of  watchers,  but  everything  was  restful. 
Could  there  be  tragedy  so  close  upon  me,  I 
marvelled  as  I  stood  with  Abel  Westmair  under 
a  porch  overgrown  with  honeysuckle,  waiting 
for  some  one  to  respond  to  our  summons. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  scared  maid-servant, 
with  a  light  in  her  hand,  admitted  us,  and  led 
the  way  to  a  small  low-ceilinged  parlour,  poorly 
furnished. 

There  was  a  man  sitting  with  his  head  buried 
in  his  arms,  and  he  did  not  move  as  we  entered. 
It  was  not  till  Abel  said  "  Herbert  "  that  he  held 
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up  a  face  that  was  twenty  years  older  than  the 
morning's. 

"  You  have  come — Abel  has  told  you  all,"  he 
said  to  me. 

"  Yes — yes.     The  doctor  ?"  I  gasped  forth. 

"  He  is  up-stairs  ;  he  has  shut  me  away  from 
her,"  he  moaned  forth  ;  then  he  buried  his  head 
on  his  arms  again,  and  we  could  hear  him 
sobbing  violently.  Abel  Westmair  looked  from 
him  to  me,  and  then  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  nephew. 

"Courage,  Herbert!"  he  said  ;  "you  should  take 
example  from  her  sister,  who  does  not  give  way 
like  this.     She  is  resigned." 

"  I  am  not  resigned,"  I  cried  rebelliously. 

"  You  may  disturb  her  who  is  up-stairs,"  con- 
tinued Abel,  in  further  protest  against  his 
nephew's  grief. 

"  Oh !  if  I  could  only  die  with  her,  Abel !"  he 
answered,  in  a  low  tone;  "if  you  could  only  un- 
derstand what  it  is  to  love  a  woman  as  I  have 
all  my  life  loved  Kate — if  you  knew  how  I  have 
loved  her,  lost  her,  found  her,  and  then  lost 
her   again — seen   her   snatched   from    me   like 
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this,  by  a  Creator  who  is   merciless  and " 

"  You  rave — you  forget,"  said  Abel,  shaking 
him  roughly  by  the  shoulder  on  which  his  arm 
still  rested.  Herbert  was  silent ;  he  moved  him- 
self angrily  from  his  uncle's  clutch,  and  then  sat 
dumb  in  his  despair.  Abel  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  in  his  restless  and  natural  way,  turn- 
ing to  me  at  last,  half  in  apology,  as  it  were,  for 
the  extravagance  of  the  man  who  in  his  grief 
had  forgotten  that  he  had  tried  to  love  me. 

"  He  is  very  weak,"  Abel  said,  •'  you  wdll  not 
mind  what  he  says  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  mind  it,  poor  fellow  !  Where 
is  my  sister  ?"  I  replied — "  will  some  one  tell 
her  that  I  am  here  ?" 

"  I  will  send  up  a  message,"  said  Abel,  quit- 
ting the  room  on  the  instant. 

I  sat  down  at  some  distance  from  Herbert, 
who  raised  his  head  and  looked  towards  me,  as 
the  door  was  closed  behind  his  uncle. 

"  This  is  a  terrible  judgment,"  he  said,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  "and  I  am  stricken  down  for 
ever.     If  I  could  only " 

"  Pray  do  not  speak  to  me  about  yourself," 
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I  said,  in  entreaty ;  "  tell  me  of  Katie — how  it 
happened — what  tlie  doctors  upstairs  say  of  her 
— if  there  is  one  faint  ray  of  hope  to  cling  to." 

"  There  is  no  hope,"  he  groaned;  then  he  let 
his  head  drop  again,  too  weak,  too  sick  at  heart 
to  offer  me  further  explanation. 

I  hardly  seemed  to  care  for  it  the  instant 
afterwards,  until  a  thin,  elderly  man  came  into 
the  room,  when  I  rose  and  went  towards  him 
eagerly. 

"  You  are  the  doctor — can  I  see  my  sister? — 
is  it  safe?  Oh!  sir,  is  she  dying?"  I  wailed 
forth. 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  he  answered,  kindly, 
"  I  don't  know  that  it  is  safe,  but  she  insists 
upon  seeing  you  at  once.  Pray  assent  to  all 
that'  she  says,  and  do  not  excite  her  in  any  way, 
and  be  calm  yourself,  and  brief — very  brief — for 
her  sake." 

"  Is  she  dying  ?"  I  asked,  again. 

"  She  may  linger  for  days,  but " 

«  But " 

"There  is  no  hope.  Miss  Kirby,  I  regret  to 
say." 
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"  God  help  her,  and  us  all !"  I  murmared,  and 
the  voice  of  Herbert  Westmair  gave  forth  a 
hoarse  "  Amen  "  as  I  went  out  of  the  room, 
followed  by  the  doctor. 

Proceeding  upstairs  together,  the  doctor  said, 

"  I  have  sent  for  further  advice,  but  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  apprise  you  of  the  hopeless  nature 
of  the  case." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  murmured. 

"This  is  the  room,"  the  doctor  said,  as  we 
paused  on  the  first  landing.  "  You  will  be 
calm,  please,"  he  adjured  again,  "  and  do  your 
best  to  calm  her.  I  think  that  it  is  in  your 
power,  rather  than  in  mine." 

I  followed  him  into  the  room,  and  to  the  bed- 
side of  one  set  apart  from  the  world's  strife 
with  an  awful  suddenness.  Ah!  it  was  my 
little  Kate  still,  lying  there  marble-like  and 
rigid,  but  undisfigured  by  her  terrible  fall.  Her 
big  eyes  watched  me  with  strange  earnestness 
approach  her,  and  her  lips  quivered  for  an 
instant  at  the  sight  of  me.  It  was  her  voice, 
very  distant  and  wxak,  that  thrilled  me  as  1 
bent  down  at  her  bedside. 
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*'  Kiss  me,  Faith,"  she  whispered.  "  It  is 
soon  over,  isn't  it  V 

"  What  is  soon  over  ?"  I  asked,  dropping  my 
voice  to  her  low  pitch  at  once. 

"Our  quarrelKng." 

"  Oh  !  Katie  dear,  we  did  not  quarrel,"  I 
cried. 

"  But  you  were  different,  and  I — I  wanted 
you  to  think  the  best  of  me." 

She  could  not  continue  for  awhile,  and  I 
waited,  with  my  eyes  trying  to  see  her  through 
my  tears.  The  doctor  stood  atthebed's foot,  with 
his  hands  crossed,  and  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the 
patient,  who  was  a  curious  study  for  him,  and 
beyond  the  range  of  his  poor  country  practice. 
Her  eyes  turned  slowly  towards  the  doctor,  and 
then  back  to  me. 

"I  shall  be  able  to  speak  presently — to-mor- 
row perhaps,"  she  said,  again  in  the  same  forced 
-vhisper — "  he  says  that  not  a  bone  is  broken — 
how  strange  that  is  !" 

•'  Yes." 

"  Who  came  to  you  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Simmons." 
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"  Poor  Dick — what  does  he  say  f 

*' That  it'is  all  his  doing." 

*'  He  startled  me,  and  I  turned  and  lost  my 
footing.  It  was  an  accident.  Herbert  will  tell 
you  so.     Ah  !  my  Herbert — where  is  he  ?" 

"  Down-stairs." 

"  I  want  to  speak  of  him  to  you,"  she  said 
more  restlessly.  "Tell  the  doctor  to  go, 
please." 

The  doctor  did  not  wait  for  my  injunction,  he 
pressed  his  finger  to  his  lip  and  went  towards 
the  door,  whereat  he  motioned  me  to  be  speedy 
in  following  him,  before  he  closed  it. 

"  Faith,  when  I  die,"  she  said  eagerly,  "  take 
care  of  my  poor  weak  boy  down-stairs — for 
God's  sake  marry  him — oh  !  take  care  of  him — 
forgive  him — do  !  " 

"Oh,  Kate  !  don't  think  of  this — don't  say  an- 
other word — pray  rest !  " 

"  I  can't  rest  for  thinking  of  it — I  shall  go 
raving  mad  about  it  if  you  do  not  answer,"  she 
went  on  in  the  same  agitated  whisper ;  "  it  was 
the  first  thought  when  I  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  how  surely  I  was   called  upon  to 
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give  up  him  and  you.  You  will  promise  me 
that?  I  shall  die  unhappy  else.  Only  that, 
Faith — only  promise  that !  I  shall  be  dead  to- 
morrow ! " 

Heaven  knows  why  I  recoiled  from  that  pro- 
mise, in  that  hour — why  I  could  not  think  of 
my  lost  lover,  why  there  was  a  very  horror  in 
thinking  of  him,  as  I  stood  at  my  sister's  bed- 
side. 

But  I  was  bewildered — anxious  to  spare  her 
further  excitment,  and  I  said  quickly — 

"  If  he  should  ever  ask  me  again  to  be  his 
wife  I " 

And  then  something  took  me  by  the  throat 
and  strangled  further  utterance. 

"  Yes — yes — you "  she  cried  impatiently. 

"  I  will  go  back  to  him." 

She  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  reHef. 

"  Thank  you.  Faith,"  she  murmured;  "  there 
will  be  two  lives  brighter  some  day  for  my 
going  away !  " 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  the  doctor  re-en- 
tered. 

"  Leave  her  now,  please,"  he  said. 
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"  No,"  cried  Katie,  softly,  "  never  again,  till 
the  last." 

I  sat  down  by  her  side  to  watch  and  pray. 
It  was  my  rightful  place,  and  no  one  warned 
me  from  it  again. 
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77"  ATE  did  not  speak  again  for  many  hours. 
-*-^  Appeased  by  the  promise  which  she  had 
extorted  from  me,  or  enfeebled  by  the  past  ex- 
citement to  which  she  had  given  way,  or  suc- 
cumbing more  surely  to  the  shock  of  her 
accident,  she  lapsed  into  an  unconsciousness 
that  seemed  more  natural  and  less  assuring. 
The  further  advice  for  which  the  doctor  had 
sent,  and  which  came  in  the  early  morning, 
only  told  me  that  which  I  had  known  from  the 
first,  that  there  was  no  hope  for  her.  She 
was  internally  crushed,  and  must  die. 

A  few  hours  more  or  less  from  that  verdict. 
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formally  and  yet  kindly  pronounced,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  of  my  poor  Katie's  strange 
life. 

"She  will  suffer  a  great  deal  at  the  last,"  the 
doctor  had  said  ;  but  Katie  never  owned  to  suf- 
fering, though  her  face  took  the  dark  hues  and 
sharp  lines  born  of  incessant  pain.  "  She  will 
be  delirious,"  they  prophesied  also  ;  but  she  only 
wandered  for  a  few  hours,  after  her  first  wak- 
ing, and  talked  of  home  in  Dorset  Street,  fought 
her  fretful  battles  with  her  landlady,  and  tried 
in  vain  to  sing,  as  if  to  audiences  that  she 
would  never  charm  again,  and  that  had  taken 
to  her  bright  smile  and  happy  face,  as  most  men 
and  women  had  done  in  her  brief  career. 

Abel  Westmair  oscillated  between  the  farm- 
house and  his  house  upon  the  Esplanade,  anxi- 
ous for  news,  and  evincing  ever  a  kindness  and 
solicitude  which  made  of  him  a  different  man. 
It  seemed  years  ago  since  that  day  of  quarrel- 
ing, when  he  had  affronted  Herbert  and  Herbert's 
mother,  and  had  offered  to  take  me  for  his  wife, 
with  a  ring  of  anger  in  his  voice  the  while. 
Herbert  did  not  quit  the  farm-house ;  the  inmates 
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found  some  place  for  him  to  rest,  if  he  ever 
rested,  which  was  doubtful,  judging  by  his  hag- 
gardness.  He  was  wholly  prostrated,  and  I 
forgave  his  treachery  to  me,  out  of  charity  for 
his  deep  love  to  her,  knowing  how  desolate  he 
would  be. 

Yes,  desolate  for  ever,  and  Katie's  wish  of  no 
avail,  as  I  felt  already,  in  that  hour  of  my 
grief,  that  it  should  be.  He  had  seen  her 
snatched  from  him  at  the  moment  of  his  love's 
renewal,  and  there  would  never  come  again 
happiness  to  him. 

He  studiously  avoided  his  uncle,  who,  taking 
him  now  and  then  by  surprise,  evinced  that 
sympathy  with  his  misfortune  which  he  did  not 
care  to  receive.  Sorrow  had  rendered  Herbert 
Westmair  sullen,  and  he  would  answer  me 
graciously,  no  one  else. 

There  was  another  man  who  came  for  news, 
and  who  wearied  more  than  one  at  the  farm  by 
his  incessant  questions.  This  was  Dick  Sim- 
mons, who  skulked  round  the  precincts  of  the 
house,  or  lay  about  the  grass-land  glaring  up  at 
the  windows,  when  not  begging  for  tidings  of 
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her  whom  he  maintained  that  he  had  murdered. 

It  was  the  grim  shadow  of  Katie's  Hfe  hover- 
ing about  her  at  the  death — dark,  repulsive,  and 
gin-sodden,  for  even  in  his  utter  misery  he  could 
not  set  aside  the  drink  which  had  brought  about 
his  ruin.  He  prayed  for  ncAvs,  as  men  in  a  de- 
sert pray  for  water,  and  we  could  hear  him 
moaning  dog-like  in  the  night,  beneath  the  bur- 
den of  his  misery. 

Once  Katie  heard  him,  and  asked  me,  some 
hours  after  consciousness  had  returned  to  her, 
what  wailing  noise  that  was  without.  I  told 
her. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  she  said  thought- 
fully. 

"  He  is  not  to  be  trusted,"  I  answered,  with  a 
shudder. 

"  I  acted  very  badly  by  poor  Dick,"  she  said 
with  a  sigh ;  *'  I  trifled  with  his  love  for  me  till 
I  ruined  him — of  late  days  father  and  I  made 
him  a  spy.  Poor  father,  he  is  slow  in  coming 
here,  but  I  shall  live  to  see  him.  Don't  you 
think  that  my  voice  is  stronger,  Faith?" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied. 
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"  It  does  not  pain  me  to  speak  so  much  this 
evening,"  she  said,  "  and  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  to  Dick.    I  think  he  will  forgive  me." 

I  went  out  in  search  of  Richard  Simmons  at 
her  request,  but  he  shrank  from  entering  the 
house,  fie  was  not  sober  either,  and  I  was 
grateful  for  his  refusal.  He  tossed  himself 
wildly  about  on  the  grass  when  I  told  him  that 
Katie  wished  for  his  forgiven  ess,  for  all  the  folly 
of  the  past;  he  took  the  blame  upon  himself;  he 
sent  his  blessing  to  her,  and  prayed  that  she 
might  curse  him  with  her  dying  breath  ;  he  rav- 
ed, and  w^ept,  and  shrieked,  and  hid  his  face 
away  from  me. 

Katie  had  sent  me  with  a  message  to  him, 
guessing  by  instinct  perhaps  that  he  would  not 
come  to  see  her.  She  had  heard  my  story  of 
his  visit  to  me,  and  of  all  that  he  had  con- 
fessed. 

*'  What  you  have  discovered  concerning  Mr. 
Westmair's  business,  it  is  Katie's  earnest  wish 
that  you  destroy,"  I  said. 

**  Because  it  will  do  the  Westmairs  harm  to 
make  their  secret  known,"  he  cried  savagely ; 
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"  as  if  they  haven't  done  harm  enough  to  me  I" 

"  Because  it  is  not  honest." 

"  If  it  will  ruin  them  to  throw  a  light  upon 
their  tricks,  so  much  the  better,"  cried  Dick ; 
"  see  what  misery  they  have  brought  about. 
Oh,  Katie  !  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  wretch 
Herbert — if  you  had  never  cared  for  him^f  I  had 
swept  him  off  the  cliff  and  killed  him  instead  of 
you  !" 

'*  Go  home  and  rest." 

"  I  have  no  home,  I  shall  rest  here  till  she 
dies,  and  then  I  shall  give  myself  up  as  her 
murderer." 

"  It  was  an  accident,  of  which  you  were  the 
cause,  and  you  are  not  her  murderer." 

"  It  is  the  Westmairs'  fault — I  have  not  done 
with  them  yet— I— I -" 

"  You  don't  care  for  Katie  after  all.  She  can 
hear  your  raving  in  her  room,  and  it  distresses 
her." 

"  Heaven  forgive  me  !"  he  gasped,  "  she  shall 
not  hear  another  sound." 

"  You  will  go  away  now,  and  return  in  the 
morning?" 
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"  No." 

"You  will  not  rob  the  Westmairs  to  benefit 
ray  father,"  I  said  again  ;  *'  remember  that  that 
is  Katie's  dying  wish." 

He  put  his  shaking  hand  into  the  breast-pocket 
of  his  coat,  and  produced  a  greasy  leathern 
pocket-book,  tied  round  with  string. 

"  The  recipe  is  in  here,"  he  said  slowly,  "  and 
if  she  wishes  it  I  will  not  keep  it  from  her." 

"  Give  it  to  me." 

"No!"  he  said,  drawing  back  from  my  ex- 
tended hand ;  "  when  she  is  dead  come  for  it. 
Oh,  my  God !  when  Kate  Kirby  is  dead  !" 

He  hid  his  face  in  the  grass  again,  and  broke 
into  his  old  wild  moans.  Again  I  touched  his 
shoulder. 

*'  Remember  that  she  will  hear  you,"  I  said 
before  I  left  him. 

It  was  at  a  later  hour  next  night,  and  the 
stars  were  out  in  the  dark  sky,  as  they  had  been 
when  Abel  Westmair  brought  me  to  my  sister, 
when  a  low  hesitating  knock  apprised  me  of  the 
visitor  whom  I  had  long  expected.  I  opened 
the  door — I  had  hastened  down-stairs  to  meet 
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him,  lest  some  one  should  abruptly  scare  him 
before  I  could  have  speech  with  him — and  led 
my  father  into  the  farm-parlour,  where  Her- 
bert satin  much  the  same  despairing  attitude  as 
I  had  found  him  first. 

Jonathan  Kirby  followed  me,  walking  upon 
tip-toe  cautiously,  and  with  his  face  a  greien- 
ish  hue  Avith  fear.  He  sat  down  on  an  old- 
fashioned  sofa,  fanned  himself  with  his  white 
hat,  and  looked  piteously  towards  me. 

*'  Don't  tell  me  anything,  or  everything  at 
once,  but  break  it  to  me  by  degrees,  my  child," 
he  said ;  "  you  cannot  imagine  how  very  weak  I 
am." 

I  did  not  answer.  After  all  these  years  I 
knew^  but  little  of  my  father,  and  I  regarded 
him  with  surprise  as  he  sat  there  shivering. 

*'Is  that  you,  Herbert?"  he  asked,  glancing 
in  the  direction  of  the  younger  Westmair. 

"  Yes,  it  is  my  wretched  self,"  muttered 
Herbert ;  "  don't  talk  to  me.  I  can  only  add  to 
your  grief  by  every  word." 

**  Then  you  may  as  well  leave  it  to  Faith  to 
explain,"  said  my  father  with  alacrity,  "  though 
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she  is  a  terribly  outspoken  girl.  Now  then,"  he 
added,  turning  to  me,  "  and  please  to  bear  in 
mind  that  any  sudden  shock  may  kill  me  on 
the  spot.  I  may  live  for  years  with  care,  I  have 
been  informed  by  one  of  the  most  experienced 
men  in  the  faculty  ;  but  if  any  sudden  blow 
should  fall  upon  me,  I  shall  be  off  like  the  snuff 
of  a  candle.  It's  a  shocking  position,  which  I 
will  ask  you  to  respect,  along  with  my  infirmi- 
ties ;  and  if  she's  dead — don't  blurt  it  out  at 
once,  but  give  me  time  to  prepare  myself." 

"  She  is  not  dead,"  I  said. 

**I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it;  I  am  truly  grate- 
ful," replied  my  father ;  "  now  tell  me  how  it 
happened,  sparing  me,  of  course,  any  sen- 
sational exaggeration,  to  which  the  female 
mind  is  unfortunately  prone.  Your  sister  Kate 
never  sufficiently  considered  how  a  little  shock 
would  set  my  poor  heart  plunging  awfully. 
You  will  do  nothing  rashly  ;  you  were  always 
a  cooler  and  calmer  woman." 

It  was  strange  to  watch  my  father's  nervous 
care  for  himself,  and  to  see  how  even  Katie's 
critical  condition  stood  a  long  way  apart  from 
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his  consideration  for  his  own  state.  More 
generous  men  would  have  forgotten  themselves 
in  their  anxiety  for  another's  danger;  but  I  had 
learned  by  this  time  that  Jonathan  Kirby  was 
not  generous. 

I  told  him  the  story,  as  considerately  as  I 
could — I  had  already  by  special  messenger 
shadowed  forth  the  truth,  and  urged  him  to  be 
quick  in  coming  to  the  farm — and  he  sat  and 
listened  with  an  effort,  licking  his  thin  lips 
nervously,  and  now  and  then  putting  his  hands 
upon  his  heart,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  its 
pulsations  were  not  becoming  too  rapid  and 
alarming.  It  was  the  first  lengthy  conversa- 
tion that  I  had  had  with  him  in  all  ray  life.  I 
had  been  too  young  before  I  went  abroad,  I  had 
grown  too  old  afterwards,  and  when  the  prison 
grating  of  Hollo  way  Prison  was  between  us 
and  our  confidence. 

"It's  very  shocking,"  he  said,  in  a  preterna- 
turally  calm  voice,  "  but  you — and  Herbert 
Westmair — wdll  excuse  me  if  I  repress  emotion. 
I  cannot  give  way — I  dare  not  luxuriate  in  one 
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sob.  Poor  Kate  !  what  will  become  of  me  after 
she  is  gone  ?" 

I  did  not  answer  the  question.  I  was  more 
shocked  at  him  than  he  was  at  his  daughter's 
fate.  I  understood  him  now,  and  guessed  how 
Katie's  nature  had  been  narrowed  and  rendered 
selfish  by  communion  with  him.  This  was  the 
man  for  whom  I  had  been  champion,  in  Avhose 
honesty  and  noble  character  I  had  believed, 
against  the  damning  facts  that  would  have 
assured  one  more  sceptical  of  what  he  really 
was.  Not  an  unkind  and  cruel  father  to  his 
girls,  not  forgetting  them  perhaps  at  any  period 
of  his  life,  but  still  shutting  himself  in  his 
covetousness  away  from  their  hearts,  and 
sinking  himself  fathoms  deep  in  his  own  miser- 
able scheming.  Of  late  days  he  had  altered 
very  much — that  was  possible.  Of  late  days  his 
existence  had  been  hanging  by  a  thread,  and  he 
was  not  the  man  to  sever  the  connection  in  his 
anxiety  for  lives  more  valuable  than  his  own. 

He  was  as  sorry  as  he  could  be  for' Katie,  but 
he  could  not  risk  his  health  by  grieving  for 
her. 
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"  I  don't  see  what  is  to  become  of  me,"  he 
muttered  again. 

It  was  the  one  great  problem  which  he  was 
trying  to  solve. 

"  Your  future  need  not  trouble  you  at  pre- 
sent," I  said  reproachfully ;  "  when  you  are 
alone  in  the  world,  command  my  services." 

"  Thank  you,  Faith  ;  I  have  been  thinking  of 
that;  but — but  you  and  I  would  never  agi'ee. 
The  longer  I  live,  the  more  assured  I  am  of  the 
fact.  I  must  get  a  housekeeper  to  take  care  of 
me — a  gentle,  equable,  and  excessively  cool 
housekeeper." 

"  Why  do  you  weary  us  with  your  accursed 
selfishness?"  cried  Herbert,  indignantly  ;  "have 
you  forgotten  that  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world 
is  dying  up-stairs,  that  you  sit  there  maunder- 
ing about  your  wretched  future  ?" 

Jonathan  Kirby  jumped  at  this  outburst  of 
Herbert,  and  spread  his  hands  upon  his  chest. 

"  Don't  shout  at  me ;  don't  try  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  a  frail  worm  whom  a  breath  will 
destroy— don't  be  hasty,  for  God's  sake  I " 
cried  my  father. 
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"  Go  up  and  see  your  danghter,"  said  Her- 
bert, scornfully. 

"  I  will ;  I  have  come  here  to  see  her ;  but  I 
must  have  time  to  collect  my  nerves  together; 
they're  all  over  the  place  at  present.  Faith," 
he  said,  as  he  became  more  green  and  sickly, 
"  I — I  don't  think  that  I  can  really  see  her  to- 
night. I  should  be  off  before  her  to  heaven,  if  I 
did.  Don't  ask  me  ;  tell  her  not  to  ask  me.  I 
will  come  again  to-morrow,  as  I'm  a  living  man. 
I  could  not  look  at  her  to-night." 

*'  She  is  not  terrible  to  look  at,"  I  replied. 

"  Thank  goodness  ! — but,  no — I  couldn't  do  it. 
She  will  not  wish  to  see  me,  if  you  tell  her  that 
I  am  afraid.  The  coming  of  death  is  very  aw- 
ful, and  it  is  one's  daughter — one's  favourite 
daughter — who  is  going  away  like  this,  and  I 
can't  see  her  go.  Upon  my  soul  I  can't !  "  he 
cried  in  excitement ;  then  he  remembered  how 
bad  excitement  was  for  him,  and  checked  him- 
self, and  sat  back  with  his  head  amongst  a 
forest  of  geraniums  on  the  broad  inner'  window- 
sill,  very  grave  and  rigid. 

"  I  will  tell  her  that  you  are  here — and  that  I 
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am  of  your  opinion,  it  will  be  wiser  for  you  not 
to  see  her." 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Faith.  I  am  sure 
that  she  will  regard  it  in  your  light." 

I  left  him,  after  adjuring  Herbert  to  spare  my 
father  further  reproaches,  and  went  up-stairs  to 
Katie,  where  I  told  her  how  nervous  our  father 
was,  how  anxious  about  her,  and  yet  how  fear- 
ful that  he  should  be  unnerved  in  her  presence. 

"It  is  strange  that  Dick  and  he  should  be 
frightened  of  me,"  she  said  with  a  little  sigh, 
"but  tell  hira  that  he  had  better  keep  away. 
He  will  be  stronger  to-morrow,  and  come  back 
of  his  own  accord." 

"  Yes,  dear,  perhaps  he  will." 

"  Will  you  tell  him  for  me  to  live  more  wise- 
ly, more  honestly  for  the  future.  Faith — as  you 
would  wish  him  to  live?  All  Avill  be  well 
without  further  scheming — for  all  will  be  very 
bright  in  the  world  without  me  soon." 

"No— no." 

"  I  was  only  a  poor  schemer  like  my  father. 
I  believed  in  my  own  wrongs,  and  in  no 
one's  rights,"  she  murmured.     "  Presently,  my 
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Faith,  you  will  live  to  teach  him  what  is  best. 
I  seem  to  see  the  future  very  clearly  for  you  all 
now — I  hope  I  do,"  she  added  more  doubtfully. 

"And  you  will  think  of  your  own,  my  dear, 
dear  Katie,  now." 

"  Hasn't  the  minister  been  here,  and  made  me 
good?"  she  said  with  a  flash  of  her  old  strange 
satire — "  there,  there  I  forgive  me,"  she  added, 
"I  am  a  better  woman,  dying,  than  I  ever 
have  been.  1  have  been  weak  and  wilful, 
but  He  will  forgive  me  for  my  penitence,  I 
think.  I  am  so  very  young  to  go  away  like 
this !" 

As  I  turned  to  her  quickly,  fearing  that  she 
was  grieving  very  much,  she  said, 

"  Go  down-stairs — I  want  to  speak  to  Her- 
bert now.  Father  will  think  you  are  neglect- 
ing him." 

I  complied  with  her  request,  and  told  Herbert 
that  Katie  wished  to  see  him.  He  left  the 
room,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  gone  that  I 
missed  my  father  from  his  place  by  the  window. 
The  noise  of  bolts  being  withdrawn  warned  me 
that    he    was    stealing    away,    and   I    hurried 
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into  the  narrow  passage,  where  I  found  him 
struggling  with  the  fastenings. 

*'You  were  going  away  like  this,"  I  said, 
"  not  waiting  for  her  message  to  you  !  " 

"I  was  afraid,  after  all,  that  she  would  beg  me 
to  see  her,  and  I  am  not  equal  to  the  ordeal,"  he 
said  plaintively,  "  I  am  not  indeed." 

"  Good  night,  then,"  I  said. 

"  Good  night,  my  dear — good  night.  There 
are  bolt§  enough  here  for  Holloway,"  he  mutter- 
ed ;  "  why  do  they  fasten  up  in  this  absurd 
manner  ?" 

"  Let  me  open  the  door  for  you." 

He  stood  back  and  I  unfastened  the  door,  and 
let  in  the  cool  night  air,  and  with  it  the  moan- 
ing of  Dick  Simmons  still  lying  on  the  grass 
without,  and  forgetful  once  more  of  his  promise. 

My  father  craned  his  neck  forward,  and  peer- 
ed into  the  darkness. 

"  What  the  devil's  that  f  he  said. 

"  It  is  Richard  Simmons." 

'*  That  black  heap  there — I  thought  it  might 
be  a  mad  dog,"  said  my  father.  "  Is  he 
drunk?" 
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"  He  is  hardly  sober,"  I  replied. 

"  Stay  here  a  moment — keep  the  door  open — 
I'll  go  and  speak  to  him." 

He  crossed  the  path  to  the  arable  land,  step- 
ping over  a  small  trench  with  lightness  and 
buoyancy,  and  from  my  post  I  watched  him 
nervously.  I  had  too  much  thought  for  Kate, 
to  guess  at  once  the  motive  for  my  father's 
questioning  of  the  half-drunken,  half-distraught 
creature  lying  there — but  I  saw^  that  he  was 
speaking  hurriedly,  and  as  I  held  the  light  above 
my  head,  I  detected  his  right  hand  stealing  to- 
wards the  breast-pocket  of  Dick  Simmons.  The 
pocket-book  was  in  his  hand,  when  1  set  down 
the  light  and  ran  to  him. 

"  Give  me  that — you  must  not,  shall  not 
touch  it !"  I  cried  indignantly. 

"It  is  my  own  property,  Faith — it's  some 
money  that  I  lent  Dick  to  come  down." 

"  It's  false.  It  is  the  trade  secret  of  the 
Westmairs,  which  you  have  coveted  for  years, 
and  have  tempted  the  poor  wretch  to  steal  for 
you.     You  shall  not  have  it." 

My  father  put  his  hands  with  the  pocket-book 
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behind  him,  and  burst  into  a  rage,  for  which  I 
was  unprepared. 

"  You  lie,  Faith — it's  my  money.  You  must 
not  try  to  brow-beat  me,  or  I  will  curse  you  for 
your  officiousness  and  ingratitude.  I  tell  you 
that  it's  money,  fool — if  you  come  nearer  to  me 
I  shall  strike  you  !"  he  yelled  forth. 

As  he  backed  away  from  me,  he  backed  into 
the  arms  of  some  one  advancing  along  the  short 
cut  across  the  meadow-land.  It  was  Abel  West- 
mair,  coming  for  the  last  news  of  the  night,  who 
had  heard  part  of  the  truth — and  it  was  his 
strong  hand  which  seized  upon  the  book  and 
wrenched  it  from  my  father's  clasp. 

"  Ha  ! — who  is  it  ?"  screamed  my  father. 

*'  My  name  is  Westmair,  Mr.  Kirby.  Will  you 
call  for  this  in  the  morning,  please,  if  you  have 
any  claim  to  it  ?"  he  said,  passing  on  towards 
the  farm. 

"  Damnation  !"  said  my  father,  heartily ;  then 
he  sat  down  by  the  side  of  Richard  Simmons,  and 
fanned  himself  with  his  hat  again,  and  panted 
very  much. 

I  stood  regarding  him  attentively,  for  his  ex- 
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citement  had  alarmed  me,  until  he  said  between 
his  set  teeth, 

"  You  can  go.  I  have  had  quite  enough  of 
you  for  one  night." 

I  went  from  him,  and  as  I  looked  behind  me, 
at  the  farm-house  door,  I  saw  that  my  father 
had  risen,  and,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
was  walking  moodily  along  the  private  path 
towards  the  high  road. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

WARNING    VOICES. 

"ENTERING  the  farm-honse  parlour,  I  found 
-■^  Abel  Westmair  exanaining  the  pocket-book 
which  he  had  taken  from  my  father's  hand.  The 
light  which  1  had  set  down  before  the  door,  he 
had  brought  in  and  placed  upon  the  table, 
whereon  were  many  papers  strewn. 

"  They  are  quite  right.  Miss  Kirby,"  Abel  said, 
as  I  entered  the  room,  "there  is  nothing  miss- 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  I  answered. 

He  returned  the  papers  to  their  various  re- 
ceptacles in  the  pocket-book,  round  which  he  se- 
cured the  string. 
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"  This  has  been  a  secret  very  jealously  guard- 
ed," he  said ;  "  but  for  whom  I  am  keeping  it 
now,  Heaven  knows !  Your  father  and  that 
drunkard  Simmons  have,  at  least,  no  right  to 
it." 

*'  No." 

*'And  yet  it  is  of  no  use  to  me;  I  have  done  with 
business.  Herbert,"  he  added,  "  had  better 
take  care  of  it,  if  he  will.     Where  is  he  f 

"  He  is  talking  to  my  sister." 

"  Will  you  mind  this  for  him  ?"  Abel  inquired, 
as  he  tendered  me  the  pocket-book. 

"  Please,  no,"  I  said  quickly,  *'  I  would  rather 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  it." 

"I  am  weary  of  its  care,"  Abel  said,  "and 
you  are  more  likely  to  keep  this  safely  than 
my  nephew.  What  does  it  matter  which  of  the 
two  has  it?" 

I  regarded  him  -with,  surprise,  although  I 
guessed  at  the  meaning  that  he  intended  to 
convey. 

"It  may  not  seem  a  fitting  time  to  speak  of 
this,"  said  Abel  Westmair,  "  but  it  is  the  first 
thought  of  that  poor  sufferer  up-stairs." 

l2 
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"  Has  she  told  you  then — anything  ?"  I  asked 
with  anxiety. 

"Yes." 

''  When  was  that  ?" 

"  On  the  night  you  came  here,  before  I  met 
you  on  the  cliff." 

"  Why  did  she " 

As  I  paused,  he  said, 

''  Why  did  she  trust  me,  do  you  mean  ?  Ah ! 
that's  a  deeper  riddle  than  I  have  been  able  to 
solve." 

"Pardon  me,  1  did  not  mean  that." 

"  Your  sister  has  had  grave  doubts  of  me,  all 
m}^  life,  and  yet  it  is  possible  that  in  a  few 
words  I  have  helped  to  dissipate  them,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"  I  am  very  glad,  1  did  not  know  that  you 
liad  seen  her — she  has  not  spoken  of  you  to  me," 
I  murmured. 

"  I  am  at  most  times  an  unpleasant  subject 
of  conversation,"  he  replied  drily,  "and  we  had 
not  many  words  to  exchange.  She  wished  that 
Herbert  and  I  should  be  friends  again — we  are 
frieuds." 
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"  Oh,  I  did  not  think- 


"  That  I  should  be  so  weak,"  said  Abel,  finish- 
ing my  sentence  once  more,  after  his  own  un- 
comfortable fashion ;  "  well,  we  are  as  much 
friends  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  be.  Your  sister 
wished  that  it  should  be  so — Herbert  Westmair 
is  her  hero  as  well  as  yours,  remember." 

I  felt  my  cheeks  flush  at  this  last  assertion, 
and  my  bosom  gave  a  quick,  indignant  throb. 

"It  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  talk  of  this," 
I  cried  warmly. 

"  I  am  of  your  opinion,  Miss  Kirby,"  he  said, 
with  his  old  frigid  politeness  apparent,  "  but  I 
have  been  led  on  by  your  questioning.  It  is  an 
error,  and  I  have  made  many  errors  lately." 

I  assented  to  this  by  a  half-inclination  of  my 
head.  It  was  purely  mechanical,  but  his  eyes 
flashed  at  the  movement,  which  he  evidently 
resented. 

"  You  think  it  an  error  that  I  should  take 
Herbert  as  a  partner,  or  set  him  in  my  place 
as  principal,  after  all,"  he  said  quickly,  "  you 
do  not  thank  me  for  my  want  of  moral 
courage." 
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"  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had  acted  thus 
generously,"  I  answered. 

"  Your  sister  thinks  a  great  deal  of  my  ne- 
phew's future — it  troubles  her — she  cannot  see 
what  is  best  for  him,  what  will  become  of  him 
if  he  go  away  from  old  friends,  and  she  has 
loved  Herbert  with  a  strange  intensity  of  pas- 
sion that  in  the  last  is  far  from  selfish.  Hence 
she  believes — shall  I  go  on  ?"  he  asked. 

"  If  you  think  it  necessary,"  I  said,  trembling 
a  little. 

He  continued,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion 

"  Hence  she  believes  that,  with  her  death,  the 
old  position  will  be  resumed.  She  believes  that 
your  old  love  for  Herbert  Westmair  will  burn 
as  ardently  as  ever,  when  she  is  not  by  to  mar 
it;  and  that,  in  memory  of  her  even,  you  will 
step  back  to  the  affection  which  you  once  had 
for  him.  Possibly  you  will — women  are  natur- 
ally forgiving." 

"  Thank  heaven  that  we  are !"  I  answered. 

"  Ay,  thank  heaven  too  I" 

"  This  is  my  sister's  dying  wish  ?" 
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"  Uttered  in  a  weak  moment.  She  believes 
in  your  future  happiness  with  Herbert  West- 
mair,"  he  said,  almost  fiercely,  "  but  all  this 
may  tie  you  to  much  misery,  if  you  cannot  sink 
your  doubts  of  his  stability.  Then  it  will  be  a 
mistake — a  wickedness — a  wrong — and  more 
trouble  will  come  of  it." 

"But " 

The  third  time  he  interrupted  me. 

"  But  you  loved  Herbert  only  two  days  ago, 
and  there  will  not  be  many  steps  to  retrace. 
Woman  is  forgiving."  he  cried — "  and  you  have 
promised  your  sister  to  marry  my  nephew." 

"  Yes — should  he  wish  that  marriage  some 
day — years  hence,"  I  said,  shuddering  in  spite 
of  myself. 

In  my  heart  I  felt  already  that  he  Avould 
never  ask  me,  and  that  all  love  was  dead  be- 
tween us — struck  down  with  little  Kate  Kirby. 
I  could  not  explain  to  Abel  Westmair  all  that 
was  in  my  thoughts — all  that  T  was  anxious  to 
set  apart  from  the  ghastly  present  whereon  the 
shadow  of  my  life  w^as  falling. 

"  Your  sister  is  sanguine  of  what  will  follow 
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the  misery  of  to-day;  she  prepares  for  your 
future,  and  looks  forward  to  it.     Poor  woman  !" 

"  Poor  woman  I"  I  echoed  back. 

"  And  I  am  once  again  constituted  the  guar- 
dian of  you  both,"  he  said,  almost  satirically. 
"  Herbert  is  partner  or  principal  on  the  day  that 
he  marries  you,  and  I  ask  you  to  forget  all  offers 
made  in  my  pity  for  your  desolation." 

*'  I  would  forget  everything,  except  that  my 
sister  Kate  is  dying,"  I  said,  indignantly  again, 
— "  but  you  will  have  no  mercy." 

'*  I  have  said  more  than  I  intended,"  Abel 
answered,  quickly — "  I  have  pained  you  more 
than  I  intended,  too  ;  forgive  me.  Let  me  pass 
away,  with  all  my  ill-tempers  thick  upon  me — 
my  sullenness,  jealousy,  evil-speaking,  and  un- 
charitableness.  I  am  not  fit  for  any  life  but  my 
own — no  one  knows  more  surely  than  myself 
what  a  hard-hearted  wretch  I  am  !  1  have  for- 
gotten your  sister  and  insulted  you ! — you  who, 
even  this  night,  were  fighting  in  my  cause 
against  your  father !" 

"  My  father  was  acting  like  a  villain — God 
forgive  him !" 
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"  He  is  a  little  sharp  in  his  business  trans- 
actions ;  but  then  he  is  in  the  same  line  of 
business  as  myself,  and  his  polish  is  hardly  up 
to  the  mark,"  said  Abel  Westmair,  with  a  forced 
smile  that  was  worse  than  his  bad  temper. 

He  was  strangely  variable  in  his  moods  that 
evening,  and  more  than  ever  an  enigma.  He 
was  a  man  who  strove  to  do  some  good  in  the 
world,  and  whose  actions  had  proved  that  he 
was  not  the  hard,  relentless  being  which,  by 
his  own  showing,  he  would  have  had  the  world 
believe  ;  he  was  a  very  bad-tempered  man,  and 
perhaps  I  hardly  understood  him  more  thorough- 
ly than  on  the  day  I  met  him  first  in  Watling 
Street.  Sometimes  I  thought  that  I  read  him 
very  clearly,  and  then  the  clouds  would  shut 
him  in,  and  hide  his  true  self  from  me.  I  was 
wondering  at  him  as  he  sat  there,  when  the 
maid-servant  came  into  the  room. 

"  If  you  please,  your  sister  wishes  to  see  you." 

"Not  worse  ?"  1  cried,  springing  to  my  feet. 

"  No ! — not  worse,  I  believe,  ma'am,"  said  the 
girl,  jumping  nervously  at  my  eagerness. 

"  I  will  come  directly.  Is  Mr.  Westmair  with 
her?" 
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'*  Yes,  ma'am." 

*'  Very  well." 

*'  This  is  to  ratify  all  promises  made  on  his 
side  and  on  yours,"  said  Abel,  "  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  misconceptions  afterwards.  It  is  as 
well." 

I  hesitated  more  than  once  upon  the  stairs 
that  led  to  Katie's  room.  I  was  reluctant  to 
ascend  and  face  them  both ;  my  doubts  of  the 
wisdom  of  all  this  seemed  to  grow  more  heavy 
as  I  went  towards  them,  and  there  were  warn- 
ing voices — born  of  Abel  Westmair's  words — 
ringing  in  ray  ears. 
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WE,  THREE  TOGETHER. 


A  S  I  entered  my  sister's  room,  my  quick 
•^-^  glance  assured  me  that  the  old  nervous- 
ness, or  the  new  restlessness,  had  returned.  Her 
eyes  were  unnaturally  bright,  and  there  was  the 
red  flush  of  fever  on  her  face.  Sitting  by  her 
side,  very  haggard  and  very  watchful,  was  the 
lover  whom  I  had  lost,  and  whom  she  had  only 
gained  to  lose.  I  was  mistaken,  or  his  cheeks 
were  wet  with  tears. 

"  Faith,  come  here,  dear,"  said  Kate,  in  that 
excited  whisper  from  which  her  voice  was 
seldom  free  now.  "  Herbert  and  I  have  been 
speaking  of  you — I  have  been  telling  him  of  his 
future  and  your  own." 
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"  Oh  !  Katie,"  I  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  leave  it 
to  ourselves." 

"  That  is  what  this  poor  fellow  says,"  Katie 
continued,  *'  but  that  is  only  to  leave  me  in 
suspense,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  all — 
to  be  sure  of  it,  before  I  go  away.  I  want  you 
to  tell  Herbert  that  which  you  have  promised 
me — that  which  renders  me  almost  content  with 
thisT 

"  This  is  exciting  you  unnecessarily,"  I  said, 
reluctantly.  "  Oh  !  leave  the  future  to  it- 
self." 

"No,  no,  no !"  cried  Kate,  restlessly,  "it  must 
not  be.  I  want  to  be  sure  of  your  happiness 
with  this  man  whom  my  selfishness  took  from 
you.  Don't  look  so  scared  and  angry,  dear !" 
she  cried  ;  "  this  is  not  the  hour  for  reserve  be- 
tween us  three,  and  for  all  past  mistakes  I 
would  offer  my  atonement.  Herbert,  I  separ- 
ated you  and  Faith — say  that  I  bring  you  toge- 
ther again,  as  if  I  had  never  lived." 

Herbert  looked  at  me,  and  I  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bed  by  Katie's  side,  a  speech- 
less  woman.     It   was   as   Abel  Westmair  had 
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prophesied,  and  this  was  the  hour  of  our  mutual 
promise. 

"  It  is  your  wish,  Katie,"  said  Herbert,  in  a 
low  voice,  as  his  bloodshot  eyes  turned  from  me. 

"  It  is  as  it  should  be,"  answered  Kate  ; 
"  presently  you  two  together,  loving  each  other 
very  dearly,  and  forgetting  how  chance  for  a 
little  while  marred  much  affection  hy  my  inter- 
ference— your  happiness  and  Faith's  both 
secured  at  last !  " 

"  But,  Kate,"  I  said,  earnestly,  as  I  leaned 
over  her,  "if  it  should  be  better  for  his  happi- 
ness and  mine  that  Ave  should  go  our  separate 
ways — if  he  see  that  more  clearly  presently,  or 
it  comes  to  me  now,  with  the  instinct  of  a 
prophecy — if  he  can  never  love  me,  or  it  is  past 
my  power  to  trust  in  him  again,  why  promise 
this,  to  the  discomfort  of  us  both  ?" 

Katie  found  strength  to  shake  her  head  with 
energy,  and  the  colour  in  her  cheeks  deepened 
very  much. 

"You  will  let  me  die  in  uncertainty,  then," 
she  said,  fretfully — "  you  retract  your  promise, 
you   betray   me   on   the  brink   of  my   grave  ! 
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Faith,  you  love  Herbert — I  am  sure  you  do — 
yours  is  not  the  nature  to  turn  aside  quickly. 
Every  word  that  you  told  me  yesterday  is 
quivering  in  my  heart ;  you  will  forgive — 
you  have  already  forgiven — for  little  Katie's 
sake.  What  is  to  become  of  my  poor  Herbert 
without  you  for  his  guide — his  only  friend,  his 
wife?  Where  is  the  reparation  I  can  make  for 
all  my  wrong,  if  you  will  not  assist  me  ?" 

"You  would  not  make  reparation  at  the  cost 
of  my  misery,  Kate  ?"  I  said,  leaning  over  her 
and  kissing  her. 

"No." 

"If  it  should  be  misery  now  to  think  of  him, 
as  it  is  for  him  to  think  of  me,"  I  said — "if  I 
seem  to  have  lost  my  love  for  him  completely, 
and  it  should  never  come  back,  would  you  wish 
that  I  should  marry  him  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Katie,  looking  from  me  to  Her- 
bert with  a  new  suspicion,  "  but  have  you 
two  said  anything  ? — have  you  quarrelled 
again  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Then  you  will  love  him — oh  I  you  must  love 
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him  for  his  truth  and  faith  and  depth  of  feeling. 
You  cannot  have  forgotten  him  yet." 

His  truth,  faith,  arid  depth  of  feeling  !  What 
mocking  words  at  any  other  hour  than  this  they 
would  have  seemed  to  me  !  AVhat  mockery  of 
love  it  all  was  then,  with  the  ghost  of  my  dead 
lover  glaring  across  my  dying  sister's  bed ! 

"  Kate,"  I  said,  "  let  us  end  this — for  mercy's 
sake,  spare  yourself  as  well  as  both  of  us !  I 
am  bewildered !" 

"  You  made  me  a  solemn  promise  yesterday," 
she  said,  wistfully  regarding  me,  "  do  you  re- 
tract it?" 

*'No,"  I  answered  firmly. 

"  There,  Herbert — you  hear  that !"  cried  Kate, 
exultantly. 

"  Is  this  true.  Faith  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  strange 
yearning  look  in  his  eyes  that  made  my  heart 
sink. 

"  It  is  true  that  I  have  promised  to  be  your 
wife,  should  you  ever  in  the  future  ask  me." 

"  Then,  Kate,  you  shall  not  die  with  a  doubt 
of  me — I  swear  it  I"  he  cried  in  the  madness  of 
his  despair.     "  Faith  Kirby,"  he  said,  turning  to 
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me,  "  here,  in  the  presence  of  the  girl  who  is  so 
dear  to  both  of  us,  I " 

"  Stop  I"  I  cried  in  my  excitement  and  alarm 
— yes,  my  alarm,  for  I  was  terrified  of  all  that 
he  was  going  to  say — "  respect  this  hour  and 
me.  I  will  have  no  offers  now  !  I  have  promis- 
ed her,  Herbert,"  I  said  firmly,  "  and  when  your 
heart  turns  to  me  as  of  old,  as  if  she  had  never 
lived,  then  I  will  listen.  Now  my  love  is  dead, 
and  all  is  dark  before  me."  I  sank  down  and 
buried  my  face  in  the  bed-clothes  ;  I  was  weary 
of  him  and  his  protestations ;  step  by  step,  he 
seemed  receding  froni  me,  and  I  could  hear  no 
more,  and  bear  no  more. 

"  Herbert,  leave  us,"  said  Katie  in  a  low  voice. 

I  heard  his  footsteps  cross  the  room,  pass  out 
of  the  door,  and  go  slowly  and  heavily  down- 
stairs, 

"Faith  dear,"  said  Katie  in  a  lower  voice, 
*'wliat  isitr 

"  What  is  it  ?"  I  repeated. 

"  What  is  it  that  makes  you  so  very  wild  and 
cruel?" 

"Not  cruel,  Katie — Heaven  forbid!" 
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"  Yoli  have  altered  strangely — you  do  not 
think  of  me  much,"  she  murmured. 

"  Oh  !  don't  say  thai: !" 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes — I  have." 

"  You  do  not — you  cannot — love  any  one 
else?" 

"  No,"  I  answered,  '*  there  is  no  one  whom  I 
love  but  you — no  one  to  whom  I  give  one 
thought." 

"  Thank  you,  dear,"  she  murmured.  "  Pre- 
sently all  will  be  well.  I  am  only  thinking  of 
you  and  Herbert — I  want  you  to  be  happy  in 
good  time — that's  all.  If  I  am  very  peevish, 
very  restless,  bear  with  me  for  a  little  while." 

For  a  little  while  !  Ah,  my  little  Katie !  only 
till  the  grey  morning  which  came  in  behind  the 
window-blind  and  told  me  of  the  early  day,  and 
of  the  dropping  sands  of  her  brief  life. 

"  I  am  going,"  said  the  voice,  so  very  low 
and  solemn,  in  that  awful  hour  of  my  watching 
— *'call  my  poor  Herbert,  and — remember — 
him  !" 

We  three  together  at  last ! 

VOL   III.  M 
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It  was  in  my  arms,  and  with  Herbert  bending 
over  her,  that  Katie  passed  away,  and  left  me 
lonely  in  the  world. 
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"pROM  this  date  I  pass  over  maay  weeks. 
-■-  They  were  like  a  blank  to  me,  wherein  I  saw 
nothing  but  my  grief  and  isolation.  It  is  only 
now  that  I  take  note  of  the  changes  that  they 
brought  about,  and  that  occurred  within  them. 
I  knew  that  there  was  much  local  excitement 
over  my  Katie's  death,  and  that  all  the  horror 
of  an  inquest  was  not  spared  me ;  but  these  were 
small  drops  in  the  full  cup  of  my  bitterness.  She 
was  dead !  I  might  have  done  so  much  for  her 
— I  might  have  said  so  much  more^-I  might 
have  made  her  life  so  different  if  I  had  never  left 
her !     These   were   my   thoughts   and    my    re- 
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proacbes,  taking  to  myself,  in  my  vanity  of 
grief,  all  that  credit  for  my  power  over  Kate 
which  I  had  never  had.  Hers  had  been  a 
strange  life,  ending  strangely,  and  I  had  not 
been  her  ruling  genius  at  any  hour  of  it. 

I  buried  little  Kate  Kirby  in  the  country 
churchyard,  where  came  many  curious  folk  and 
one  or  two  true  mourners.  My  father  did  not 
follow  his  daughter  ;  on  the  day  he  received  the 
news  of  Katie's  death,  he  sailed  away  with  his 
yacht  and  his  friends  from  Lowestoft.  He  con- 
descended to  write  to  me  before  he  went,  for- 
giving my  treachery  of  the  preceding  night, 
overlooking  everything,  and  trusting  that  I 
would  not  disturb  him  any  more.  He  was  heart- 
broken, irreparably  heart-broken  at  Katie's  loss, 
he  added,  and  he  had  not  the  courage  or  the 
power  to  do  anything  but  go  away,  knowing 
that  to  remain  was  to  strike  a  death-blow 
at  himself.  At  the  urgent  request  of  his  medical 
adviser,  he  had  resolved  to  quit  the  scene  of  his 
affliction  immediately ;  when  he  was  better  and 
more  composed  he  would  send  me  the  glad 
tidings  of  his  convalescence.     Meanwhile,  and 
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despite  my  unfilial  conduct,  he  was  ever  mj 
affectionate  father,  Jonathan  Kirby. 

He  said  and  thought  nothing  of  my  future — 
what  was  to  become  of  me,  and  in  what  way 
Katie's  death  would  affect  me,  had  not  entered 
into  his  head.  He  did  not  trust  me,  and  of  my 
companionship  he  was  afraid.  I  knew  all  this ; 
I  had  begun  to  understand  my  father's  character 
at  last ;  but  I  was  not  grieved  at  his  neglect.  I 
had  only  one  grief  in  those  early  days,  and  all 
else  I  could  bear  with  stony  apathy. 

No  one  sought  to  distract  me  from  my  grief  ; 
they  who  knew  me  best  thought  that  it  would 
be  wisest  not  to  attempt  it,  until  time  had  heal- 
ed the  wound  a  little.  Abel  left  me  his  daughter 
for  friend  and  comforter,  and  promised  to  return 
to  Lowestoft  presently,  and  Herbert  went  back 
to  London  with  his  uncle.  Of  Richard  Simmons 
I  saw  no  more.  He  had  wished  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  Katie's  death  upon  himself, 
and,  in  his  mad  extravagance,  had  proclaimed 
at  the  inquest  that  he  was  her  murderer ;  but 
Herbert  had  related  the  facts  as  they  occurred, 
and  no  one  laid  a  hand  upon  Dick  Simmons. 
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He  faced  me  at  Katie's  grave,  and  was  a  stern 
and  sober  mourner  with  the  rest,  and  after  that 
day  he  disappeared.  This  little  history  has  no 
further  record  of  him. 

Ettie  Westmair  was  a  true  friend  in  my 
sorrow ;  what  I  should  have  done  without  her 
gentleness,  and  thoughtful n ess,  and  loving- 
kindness,  Heaven  knows,  not  I.  For  ever  after- 
wards I  was  grateful,  for  ever  afterwards  the 
thought  of  parting  with  her — and  that  thought 
came  to  me  by  degrees  as  I  looked  at  the  world 
more  closely — became  a  deeper  pain.  She  seemed 
to  inherit  all  the  love  that  I  had  had  for  Katie, 
and  to  be  the  onl^y  one  left  me  in  the  world. 
Yes,  she  was  left,  and  Katie  had  gone — when 
would  she  follow  her,  I  wondered,  remembering 
all  that  had  been  prophesied  concerning  her — 
all  that,  in  her  innocence  and  confidence,  this 
strong-souled  child  was  waiting  for  along  with 
us. 

I  was  to  leave  the  Westmairs' presently.  Ihard- 
ly  knew  what  the  position  was  to  be  afterwards. 
Aunt  Jane  had  gone  away ;  the  master  of  the 
house  had  proposed  to  me,  and  then  given  me 
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"  warning,"  and  there  was  matter  for  grave  con- 
sideration when  I  came  to  reflect  on  my  narrow 
way  of  life.  There  was  not  fair  sailing  before 
me.  I  could  not  glide  away  from  anxiety,  and 
regret,  and  that  strange  bewilderment  as  of  a 
woman  knowing  not  her  own  mind,  as  my 
father  had  glided  out  of  Lowestoft  Harbour 
when  his  troubles  had  been  too  much  for 
him. 

And  Herbert  Westmair,  the  man  I  was  to  marry 
in  good  time,  and  when  my  love  came  back,  how 
he  took  up  the  picture  of  ray  future  as  the  da^^s 
stole  onwards  I  Would  "  the  good  time''  ever 
dawn  for  me,  and  would  the  love  come  back,  as 
Kate  Kirby  had  prophesied  it  would  ?  It  had 
not  returned  yet  awhile — I  was  sure  of  that. 
The  reminiscences  of  our  early  courtship  were 
not  in  his  favour  ;  rather  they  stood  between 
him  and  me  and  deterred  me.  They  assured  me 
that  he  was  not  true,  or  that  it  was  in  his  power 
readily  to  forget ;  and  that  when  he  had  spoken 
of  his  affection  for  me,  he  must  have  thought  in 
those  old  days  of  her  whom  he  had  loved  better 
than   myself.     Perhaps  it   was    my  pride  that 
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whispered  this,  and  kept  my  heart  from  re-open- 
ing, for  I  was  ambitious,  and  would  have  had 
the  foremost  place  or  none.  Perhaps  they  were 
early  days  to  think  of  Katie's  wish,  and  to 
wonder  why  I  shrank  from  one  whom  I  had 
loved  deeply,  and  whom  I  was  free  to  love 
again.  Perhaps  Herbert  had  the  same  feelings 
as  myself,  and  Katie's  death  would  rest  upon 
him  like  a  shadow,  destroying  every  thought  of 
me.  I  did  not  know ;  I  had  not  seen  him  since 
his  departure ;  he  was  discreet  and  did  not  seek 
me  out ;  he  was  merciful  and  left  me  to  my- 
self. 

It  was  late  in  October  when  Abel  Westmair  re- 
turned to  Lowestoft. 

"  Ettie  writes  to  me  that  she  will  be  glad  to 
get  home,"  he  said  as  he  entered  the  house ;  "  I 
was  beginning  to  think  that  she  had  forgotten 
me,"  he  added  with  acerbity. 

This  was  his  first  greeting,  and  it  jarred  up- 
on me.  1  had  anticipated  that  he  would  be 
kinder  and  more  gentle  now,  though  I  hardly 
knew  why  I  had  expected  this  from  him. 

"  I  fear  that  I  have  been  selfish  in  detaining 
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her   so   long   here,    Mr.  Westmair,"   I   replied. 

*'  You  had  no  other  friend,"  he  answered, 
"  what  else  was  to  be  done  ?  Besides,  you  are  a 
fitter  companion  for  Ettie  than  I — she  likes  you 
better  than  me.     I  read  it  in  her  letters." 

This  odd  being  was  jealous  of  his  daughter's 
affection  for  myself.  This  was  a  new  trait  in 
the  character  which  I  should  never  completely 
understand. 

"  No,  her  father  stands  first,"  I  replied ;  "  she 
talks  of  nothing  but  you." 

His  face  brightened  on  the  instant,  and  made 
a  different  man  of  him. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  he  said  ;  "  I  was  afraid 
that  she  was  learning  to  forget  me." 

"  Or  that  I  was  teaching  her  to  do  so  V 

"  You  would  not  do  that,  only  unwittingly, 
and  you  are  so  much  in  contrast  to  my  own  un- 
amiability — my  thoroughly  bad  temper,"  he  said 
mournfully  ;  "  Ettie  has  been  many  weeks  away  ; 
the  house  has  been  lonely  without  her  ;  and,"  he 
added  quickly,  and  with  a  forced  smile,  *'I 
haven't  improved  under  solitary  confinement." 

"  Why  did  you  not  send  for  Ettie  before  ?" 
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Because  he  thought  that  she  would  be  a  com- 
panion for  me,  I  fancied  that  he  was  going  to 
say,  with  as  much  politeness  as  he  could  muster 
for  the  occasion,  but  he  said  instead — 

*'  Because  of  the  paint  and  whitewash  ;  I  have 
been  doing  up  the  place — and,"  he  added  more 
slowly,  "  I  knew  that  she  was  happier  with  you 
than  she  could  ever  be  with  me." 

"  There  was  not  much  chance  of  my  making 
her  happy,"  I  replied  sorrowfully.  " 

*'  I  beg  pardon,"  he  said,  "  I  had  forgotten  for 
the  moment.     How  is  Ettie  V 

"  She  is  well." 

"  She  is  stronger  ?" 

"Yes." 

"I  don't  believe  that  she  will  die.  Miss 
Kirby,"  he  said,  with  sudden  excitement ;  "  you 
will  remember  that  I  never  thought  so — that  I 
could  never  imagine  God  so  merciless  as 
that." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Westmairl" 

"  To  be  left  alone — totally  without  love, 
friendship,  sympathy,  to  be  generally  misunder- 
stood, frequently  despised,  invariably  distrust- 
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ed — and  only  that  child  to  make  life  worth 
possessing." 

"Your  father?"  Isuggested. 

"  What  does  he  know  of  me — or  care  for  me, 
poor  man?" 

"  Your  nephew  ?"  1  was  almost  adding,  but  I 
was  glad  that  I  had  not  done  so.  He  had  never 
liked  his  nephew  much,  and  I  could  not  put  him 
forward  as  a  comfort. 

*'  No  one  but  Ettie,"  he  said,  letting  his  hands 
fall  and  rise  restlessly  upon  his  knees,  "  only 
that  one  in  all  this  weary  world." 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  reason  for 
his  excitement,  or  for  the  unceremonious  manner 
in  which  he  had  started  a  topic  of  such  moment, 
within  a  few  minutes  of  his  entrance  into  the 
house ;  later  in  the  afternoon,  the  motive  was 
apparent.  "  I  have  to  tell  you,  Ettie,"  he  said 
to  his  child,  '*  that  we  are  not  going  back  to 
Teddington,  immediately." 

I  thought  that  he  looked  across  the  room,  as 
if  to  note  the  effect  of  his  communication  upon 
me,  and  it  certainly  surprised  me.  I  was  read- 
ing, or  affecting  to  read,  by  the  open  window. 
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The  boxes  were  packed,  with  the  exception  of 
my  own,  for  I  was  unsettled  in  mind  and  hardly 
knew  what  to  do.  I  did  not  intend  to  return 
to  Teddington — something  restrained  me  from 
thinking  of  that — Abel  Westmair  gave  me  warn- 
ing weeks  ago — his  nephew  Herbert  was  at  the 
business,  and  I  could  not  face  him. 

"  Not  going  home  f '  cried  Ettie. 

"  You  and  I  are  going  to  Germany  for  a  fort- 
night," he  said. 

*'  And  Faith?"  cried  Ettie,  at  once. 

**Miss  Kirby  will  not  accompany  us,"  said 
Abel,  with  solemnity — ''  she  will  proceed  direct 
to  Teddington !" 

I  could  see  his  w^atchful  eyes  bent  in  my 
direction,  and  they  did  not  flinch  as  I  looked  up 
from  my  book,  and  he  read  my  protest  on  my 
face. 

"Oh  I  I  cannot  part  with  Faith  now,"  cried 
Ettie,  passionately;  "  she  must  go  with  us,  papa. 
She  is  everything  to  me — what  am  I  to  do  with- 
out her?" 

"  You  must  put  up  with  me  as  a  companion 
for  a  fortnight,"  he  said,  grimly,  "  and  you  must 
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learn  now  and  then  to  do  without  Miss  Kirby. 
Why,  she  may  think  some  day  of  leaving  ns, 
Ettie !" 

"  She  will  never  leave  us,  unless " 

She  paused,  and  then  went  on  again — 

"  Unless  she  marries,  and  then,  if  I  am  well 
enough,  I  shall  stay  with  her  very  often.  May 
I  not.  Faith  f  asked  the  child. 

"  You  will  be  ever  a  visitor  most  welcome, 
whether  I  am  married  or  unmarried,  Ettie,"  I 
replied. 

"  There's  a  dear,  good  girl  for  saying  that. 
And  as  for  this  nasty  German  trip " 

*'  Ettie,"  said  her  father,  in  a  deep  voice, 
"  oblige  me  by  withdrawing  for  awhile.  I  have 
some  instructions  for  Miss  Kirby." 

Ettie  glanced  nervously  towards  her  father, 
as  she  rose  and  left  the  room.  Mr.  Westmair 
brought  his  chair  with  him,  and  sat  facing  me, 
after  she  had  gone. 

"  You  have  not  intimated  to  Ettie  the  proba- 
bility of  your  parting  from  her  ?"  were  his  first 
words. 

"  Not  yet,"  I  answered. 
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"  I  am  glad  of  that — it  tides  over  many  diffi- 
culties,'' he  said,  quickly,  "  an«l  I  thank  you." 

"  But " 

''  Ettie  must  leave  here  without  more  anxiety 
on  her  mind  than  I  can  help — she  is  going  to 
Germany  on  a  mission  of  life  and  death.  There 
is  a  chance  of  life  for  her,  after  all,  and  I  am 
going  in  search  of  it,  and  of  one  skilful  man  in 
Berlin,  in  whose  hands  it  may  rest.  You  must 
not  excite  her  by  any  bad  news — and  your  go- 
ing away  would  be  bad  news  for  her.  Surely 
you  understand  this  f " 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  to  his  last  petulant 
inquiry. 

"  The  fortnight's  absence  from  you  may 
accustom  her  to  me,"  he  added,  almost  jealous- 
ly ;  "  the  time  is  not  long,  and  need  not  cause 
you  any  great  uneasiness.  I  shall  not  be  at 
Teddington  to  annoy  you,"  he  added,  as  his  last 
inducement. 

I  felt  the  tears  spring  suddenly  to  my  eyes. 
I  was  not  strong  yet,  and  his  words  pained  me. 
He  saw  this,  and  added,  with  an  embarrassing 
frankness. 
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*'  For  I  did  annoy  you  in  this  very  room,  and 
you  are  right  in  not  forgiving  me,  Miss  Kirby. 
We  were  all  excited  and  unlike  ourselves  that 
day,  and  I  was  the  weakest  and  most  foolish.  I 
acted  in  an  unjustifiable  manner,  and  you  are 
right  not  to  trust  me  any  more ;  I  am  unworthy 
of  the  confidence  which  you  placed  in  me  by 
accepting  the  position.  Still  for  a  fortnight 
put  up  with  my  wish  that  you  should  return  to 
Teddington,  and  act  as  housekeeper  in  my 
absence.  I  am  selfish  in  seeking  to  exact  this 
concession,  but  I  ask  it  as  a  favour  to  myself — 
and  to  my  father,  whom  I  leave  with  no  one  to 
care  for  him." 

I  could  not  say  No  to  an  appeal  conveyed  in 
this  fashion ;  I  did  not  desire  to  say  it,  although 
I  could  have  wished  that  he  had  brought  his 
father  to  Lowestoft  instead.  I  bowed  my  head 
in  assent,  and  he  held  out  his  hand  with  a  sud- 
denness that  startled  me. 

"  You  do  not  bear  malice,"  he  said,  shaking 
hands  with  me — "you  are  not  a  w.oman  to 
treasure  up  an  indignity.  Bygones  are  by- 
gones, then?" 

VOL.  III.  N 
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"  Yes,  Mr.  Westmair,"  I  replied,  "  although  I 
know  not  of  any  indignity  of  which  I  can  com- 
plain." 

"  It  is  kind  of  you  to  say  so,  but  I  was  an 
egregious  ass — a  fool — a  raving  madman,  to  act 

in  the  manner  that. I  did !    I but  there  !  I  am 

distressing  you  again,  the  very  mention  of  my 
impertinence  takes  the  colour  from  your 
cheeks.   All  is  as  it  has  been,  then,  MissKirby  ?" 

"  For  a  fortnight  I  am  willing  to  remain  at 
Teddington,"  I  said,  reservedly. 

"  Or  till  I  return,"  he  added  ;  "  something  may 
detain  me  at  Berlin  for  a  few  extra  days.  I 
may  have  to  break  the  news  to  Ettie  by  de- 
grees, or  to  leave  it  to  you,  when  she  comes 
back  with  me — you  may  think,  after  all,  that,  as 
Ettie's  companion,  the  position  would  not  be — 
I  will  say  no  more,"  he  said,  starting  to  his  feet, 
"  we  will  quarrel  again  at  a  more  fitting  op- 
portunity." 

He  laughed  pleasantly  ;  he  was  in  an  amiable 
mood;  he  had  got  his  own  way,  and  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  that  puts  a  man  into  a  good 
temper!    1  had  no  remembrance  of  Abel  West- 
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mair's  looking  like  that  before  ;  he  was  a  dififer- 
ent  being  in  my  eyes.  There  had  come  to  him  a 
hope  of  saving  Ettie,"and  it  had  put  him  into  an 
amiable  frame  of  mind.  And  he  was  not  sorry, 
certainly,  that  my  own  formal  withdrawal  from 
his  service  was  postponed  till  his  return. 

"  You  must  not  mind  taking  my  sister-in-law's 
place  as  housekeeper  whilst  I  am  away,"  Abel 
said  ;  "  my  father  will  not  trouble  you,  and  the 
servants  have  received  my  orders  to  obey  you. 
If  you  can  play  the  old  gentleman  a  game  at 
backgammon  now  and  then,  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Westmair,  senior,  will  be  sufficiently  grateful  and 
content.  My  nephew  Herbert  is  living  in  apart- 
ments near  the  factory,  and  may  look  in  at 
times  to  see  you." 

*'  Oh,  I  hope  not !"  I  exclaimed  hastily,  '*  I 
could  not  meet  him — I — I  do  not  wdsh  to 
receive  any  visitors  whilst  I  am  at  Teddingtou 
— I — I  would  rather  be  alone." 

*'  The  times  are  early,"  said  Abel  Westmair 
gravely  ;  *'  I  will  drop  him  a  hint.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  disturb  you  at  present,  although,  for 

my   part,   I   am   of  opinion What  book    is 

N  2 
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that  f '  he  asked,  suddenly  turning  his  attention 
to  the  volume  in  my  lap. 

"  One  that  poor  Katie  took  a  fancy  to,"  I  said, 
"and  that  she  borrowed  from  me." 

*'  Have  you  read  it  ?"  he  asked  curiously. 

"  Not  yet.  I  had  just  opened  it  when  you 
arrived." 

"  It  belongs  to  me,  I  think — will  you  allow 
me  to  look  at  it  ?" 

I  gave  him  the  book,  and  he  inspected  it  for 
a  few  moments,  and  then  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

*'  I  have  been  wondering  where  the  book  was," 
he  said.  "  There  is  nothing  here  that  you  will 
care  to  read.  Miss  Kirby." 

"  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  I  stand  much 
chance  of  reading  now,"  I  answered  quietly. 

"  I  would  rather  that  you  did  not  read  this," 
he  said,  "  and  therefore  you  will  excuse  my 
want  of  ceremony  in  taking  it  away." 

"  Is  it  the  volume  of  poems  which  you  wrote 
— and  of  which  you  spoke  to  me  one  night  at 
Teddington  f  I  asked. 

"  It  is  the  veriest  trash — the  newspapers  have 
begun  to  inform  the  public,"  he  added,  with  a 
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sudden  frown  at  the  plain-speaking  of  the  press, 
"  and  1  am  buying  up  my  copies  again.  You 
see  that  I  have  called  this  in." 

He  went  from  the  room  in  search  of  Ettie,  and 
I  was  left  to  think  that  I  had  not  proved  my- 
self a  strong-minded  woman.  It  was  only  for 
a  fortnight,  but  I  was  going  back  to  his  house 
at  Teddington,  almost  without  regret. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


KEEPING     HOUSE 


A  BEL  WESTMAIR  and  his  daughter  went  to 
-^  Germany,  and  I  took  my  place  in  the  house 
wherein  I  had  been  happy  in  my  time.  If  all 
the  happiness  had  gone,  if  there  were  much  grief 
at  my  heart  at  Katie's  loss,  if  my  faith  in  man's 
stability  of  purpose  had  vanished,  still  there 
was  a  feeling  of  pleasure  at  being  in  the  house 
— it  was  more  like  home  to  me  than  any  place 
in  England.  Certainly  it  was  destitute  of 
compan}',  and  there  were  keen  and  bitter  as- 
sociations connected  Avith  it.  Here  I  had 
been  wooed  and  won,  and  here  I  came  back  a 
woman  who  was  not  likely  to  be  wooed  again. 
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Never  again,  I  thought,  as  the  days  stole  on 
and  brought  me  courage  from  reflection. 

Old  Mr.  Westmair  was  no  trouble  to  look 
after ;  his  son  Abel  was  right — a  little  attention 
pleased  him.  He  was  content  to  -doze  away 
his  time  in  the  garden,  or  to  play  his  extempore 
fantasias  on  the  piano  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
a  game  at  backgammon  before  he  went  to  bed 
sent  him  to  his  slumbers  rejoicing.  He  only  miss- 
ed Ettie;  his  son's  absence  did  not  cause  him  any 
regret  that  I  was  able  to  perceive ;  and  the  house 
without  Aunt  Jane  was  like  a  paradise,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  affirm. 

Still  it  was  strange  to  be  alone  in  the  house 
taking  care  of  this  old  man,  and  looking  after  a 
staff  of  servants  who  had  but  little  to  do  except 
quarrel  with  each  other  in  remote  parts  of  the 
establishment.  Strange,  but  not  unsatisfactory. 
I  dreaded  the  day  of  Abel  Westmair's  return, 
the  making  up  my  mind  to  go,  the  necessity  for 
my  going,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  be  at  peace 
in  the  big  house,  with  no  one  to  disturb  the 
current  of  my  thoughts.  The  first  week  I  had 
been  afraid  of  Herbert's  coming,  but  that  wore 
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off  as  he  appeared  not.  His  uncle  Abel  had 
evidently  written  to  him,  and  given  him  the 
hint  of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  Herbert  had 
seen  the  advisability  of  not  intruding  upon  me. 
I  was  left  alone,  and  I  was  grateful  to  all  who 
kept  away.  When  1  was  tired  of  myself  for 
company,  there  was  Abel  Westmair's  great 
library,  and  all  the  glorious  army  of  the  Immor- 
tals on  the  shelves. 

I  grew  to  love  the  library  from  which  the 
presence  of  the  master  had  heretofore  kept  me ; 
and  yet  here  were  associations  that  made  me 
flush  with  the  strength  of  their  reminiscence. 
Here  I  had  first  proved  to  Abel  Westmair  that  I 
was  a  suspicious  woman  ;  here  I  had  once 
declined  to  place  any  confidence  in  him  when  he 
was  striving  for  the  release  of  my  father.  I 
had  a  greater  faith  in  the  man  now,  if  I  did  not 
like  him  any  better ;  he  was  jealous  and  abrupt, 
and  eccentric,  and  prone  to  take  offence  at 
every  little  word  ;  but  if  1  had  wanted  a  friend 
in  these  latter  days — a  tower  of  strength 
between  myself  and  adversity — I  should  have 
thought  of  Abel  Westmair  first.     Odd  it  was 
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that  this  whirligig  world  should  have  brought 
about  that  little  fact  to  pass,  I  thought,  in  the 
room  that  was  no  longer  haunted  by  his  pre- 
sence. 

Poring  over  his  books,  beset  by  a  curiosity  to 
examine  each  and  all  of  them,  I  came  upon 
another  copy  of  the  poems  that  he  had  written. 
It  had  been  hidden  away  on  a  top  shelf,  to 
which  I  had  gained  access  by  means  of  the 
library  steps ;  and  there,  in  his  own  room,  in  his 
own  big  library  chair,  I  set  myself  to  read  his 
verse,  and  endeavour  to  find  therefrom  the 
secret  of  his  new  objection  to  my  perusal  oi 
it. 

If  Abel  Westmair  were  not  a  genius  of  the 
first  water — a  man  of  whom  the  world  was  to 
speak  presently,  he  was  at  least  no  common 
verse-writer  to  me.  There  was  a  something 
which  fascinated  me  about  his  book — which  tore 
the  veil  from  his  true  character  at  times,  and 
which  here  and  there  steeped  it  in  a  deeper 
mystery.  That  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
calling,  with  the  means  by  which  he  had  made 
his  money,  with  himself  and  his  surroundings, 
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with  his  futile  efforts  to  become  a  poet,  with  his 
poetry  itself,  was  apparent  in  every  line,  and 
throughout  each  verse  ran  the  sad,  solemn 
strain  of  an  everlasting  disappointment. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  suffered  much.  Jane 
Westmair  had  told  me  long  ago  that  his  first 
marriage  had  been  an  unhappy  one,  and  here 
was  the  evidence  in  his  musings  upon  life's  mis- 
takes, and  in  his  hopeful  anxiety  that  all  was 
now  forgotten  and  forgiven,  as  he  forgot  and 
forgave  everything.  There  was  a  story,  in 
verse  also,  of  a  foolish  marriage  between  a  youth 
and  a  woman  older  than  himself,  and  I  could 
fancy  that  it  was  his  own  life  dimly  pencilled 
out ;  and,  again,  there  were  little  snatches  of 
melody — true  poet's  music — that  told  of  a  fair 
imagination,  and  much  power  to  move  the  feel- 
ings by  a  harmony  in  which  there  were  no  dis- 
cordant notes.  There  came  many  regpets  for 
his  own  stormy  nature,  for  the  passion  and 
pride  with  which  he  struggled,  and  which  he 
was  sure  would  overmaster  him  some  day, 
unless  one  deep  affection,  one  rapt  devotion, 
should  meet  him  on  his  road,  and  make  him  a 
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humbler  man.  He  speculated  as  to  what  this 
affection  should  be  like,  to  exorcise  the  evil  in 
him  as  by  a  charm  from  heaven,  and  then  there 
followed  many  sad  verses  upon  its  impossibility 
and  folly. 

I  had  read  as  far  as  this,  and  could  not  detect 
his  objection  to  my  perusal  of  his  poems, 
unless  it  were  pique  at  the  small  extent  of 
public  approval  which  they  had  met  with 
hitherto.  But  that  which  followed  certainly 
startled  me — took  away  my  breath,  held  me 
spell-bound  with  its  strange  magic  and  its 
stranger  truth.  The  latter  poems  were  sym- 
bolic of  a  love  growing  in  his  heart,  deep, 
passionate,  and  hopelcvss — of  a  struggle  with 
his  passion  to  subdue  it — of  a  fierce  exultation 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  alone  suffered,  and 
that  the  woman  would  never  in  all  her  life 
guess  at  the  extent  of  the  fascination  she  had 
cast  upon  him.  She  would  meet  him,  and  she 
would  pass  away  from  him  as  a  common  friend, 
and  the  end  would  come,  and  he  alone  the 
wiser.  The  hopelessness  of  his  love  for  her 
was  painted  with  a  tragic  force  that  dismayed 
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me  as  T  read,  he  seemed  so   dreadfully  fond  of 
somebody  ! 

The  verses  seemed  almost  to  fit  me  on  one 
occasion,  though  they  were  contradictory  of  that 
which  had  preceded  from  his  pen ;  he  had  asked 
me  to  be  his  wife,  and  here  in  his  love-verses  he 
had  sworn  that  he  would  ask  only  one  woman, 
and  only  her,  in  his  rage  and  despair,  when  he 
grew  weak  some  day.  But  then  he  had  asked 
me  out  of  pity,  or  in  a  futile  effort  to  spite  his 
nephew,  who  had  opposed  him.  There  were 
verses,  too,  from  this  pathetic  Damon,  bidding 
long  farewells  to  Chloris,  speaking  of  her  as  one 
very  happy  in  a  love  more  natural  and  bright 
than  his  could  be.  I  could  have  read  all  this 
once  as  idle  poetry,  having  no  deeper  meaning 
than  the  fancy  of  the  hour  ;  but  since  the  day 
when  Herbert  and  I  separated,  and  Herbert  had 
owned  that  he  loved  my  sister  Katie,  I  s^w  a 
significance  of  misery  in  every  line  of  the 
volume.  At  least,  in  my  new  wisdom,  1  thought 
so,  and  I  shed  tears  over  the  pathos,  or  the 
bathos,  with  which  the  last  pages  of  the  book 
were  full.     It  was  pathos  to  me,  but  1  was  very 
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youDg,  and  had  not  read  much  poetry,  which 
Beemed  to  rush  at  me  all  at  once  from  Abel 
Westmair's  book,  and  unsettle  me  for  good.  I 
restored  the  volume  carefully  to  its  place,  and 
went  back  to  the  arm-chair  to  wonder  at  the 
author  mure  than  ever,  to  make  quite  sure  that 
he  did  not  mean  me  to  begin  with,  that  it  would 
have  been  the  height  of  absurdity  to  couple  me 
with  this  rhapsodizing,  and  to  puzzle  my  aching 
head  with  the  real  woman  who  had  worked  this 
change  in  my  grim  master's  life.  I  dismissed 
myself  completely  from  the  idea  at  last.  It  had 
been  a  little  spasm  of  vanity,  which  I  fihook 
away  from  my  mind ;  but  I  could  not  guess  at 
Abel's  heroine,  although  I  could  not  see  myself 
in  her  place.  I  shuddered  once  or  twice,  and 
thought  that  I  would  not  have  been  that  woman 
for  the  world,  to  be  deluged  with  poetry  in  this 
fashipn  ;  and  then  I  grew  confused,  and  my  head 
ached,  and  my  temples  throbbed,  for  no  earthly 
reason  that  it  was  possible  to  account. 

Some  one  came  on  tip-toe  into  the  room,  and 
put  two  arms  round  my  neck  by  way  of  conso- 
lation.    Only  Ettie  would   do    that,  but  Ettie 
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was  a  child,  and  these  were  two  strong,  nervous 
arms,  which  nearly  took  my  breath  away  in  the 
vigour  of  their  clasp. 

"My  poor  child,  my  dear  young  sufferer  1" 
murmured  a  voice  in  my  ears,  and  at  the  unmis- 
takeable  tones  of  Mrs.  Jane  Westmair  I  collapsed 
a  little. 

The  arms  were  slowly  withdrawn,  the  thin 
lips  were  pressed  upon  my  forehead  in  a  spas- 
modic bite  or  two,  and  then  Aunt  Jane  shook 
me  by  the  hand,  and  sighed  and  moaned  in  a 
very  surprising  manner. 

"Is — is  anything  the  matter?"  I  inquired 
feebly. 

"  My  stricken  dove,  nothing  is  the  matter — 
but  you  were  alone  in  this  dreadfully  dull  house, 
and  I  thought  that  I  would  come  and  comfort 
you  a  little." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  I  murmured,  in  a  vague 
manner,  for  I  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
surprise  of  her  appearance,  and  the  warmth  of 
her  greeting  had  been  marvellous. 

*'  What  a  wreck  you  are,  my  child — how  you 
have  grieved — how  you  are  grieving  still  for 
your  sister  I" 
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"  I  was  not  grieving  for  her  then,"  I  hastened 
to  saj. 

"  No  fresh  trouble  f 

"Oh!  no." 

"Pining  for  society — for  the  companionship 
of  old  friends — wondering  why  I  did  not  come 
to  see  you  I" 

'*  Scarcely,"  I  answered,  as  she  paused  for  a 
reply. 

"  His  mother — you  will  remember  that — his 
mother.  Faith — and  she  has  a  heart,  and  is  not 
unmoved  at  all  the  trials  which  you  have  under- 
gone. Oh !  the  agony  and  madness  since  you 
and  I  were  torn  from  each  other's  arms,  and  set 
apart  till  this  day  !" 

I  waited  for  the  sphinx  to  make  all  clear  to 
me.  I  gave  her  up  until  she  explained  herself. 
This  was  the  woman  who  had  never  loved  me, 
and  who  had  taken  great  pains  to  let  me  know 
it — and  her  sudden  exhibition  of  affection  was 
to  me  a  mockery,  by  which  my  faculties  were 
benumbed,  but  not  deceived. 

"I  am  staying  at  Herbert's  little  house  at 
Teddington.     I   am   Herbert's  friend,  adviser, 
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confidante,  until  the  bright  days  come  for  you 
both." 

"  He  is  well  f 

"  He  is  pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  Faith." 
'*  Does  he  grieve  nauch  for  Katie  now  ?" 
"  He  grieves,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Westmair, 
eyeing  me  curiously ;  *'  he  thinks  of  her,  and  of 
all  her  wishes,  and  is  reconciled  to  the  will  of 
Heaven.  But  he  will  be  very  happy  in  good 
time — the  clouds  will  waft  themselves  away,  and 
there  will  be  much  sunshine — when,  of  course," 
she  added  less  poetically,  *'it  is  fitting  and 
decorous  for  the  sunshine  to  come  out." 

"  Ye — es,"  I  said,  hesitatingly.  I  did  not  like 
her  manner — but  then  I  had  never  liked  her, 
and  so  I  was  always  dissatisfied.  I  thought 
that  I  would  have  preferred  her  old  honest  hate 
to  this  new  and  flashy  semblance  of  aiFection — 
and  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

"  Abel  wrote  to  tell  Herbert  that  you  were 
here,  and  that  for  awhile  he  had  better  keep 
away ;  but  Herbert  has  feelings,  and  a  duty  to 
the  dead,  and  it  is  Abel's  wish  also  that  Her- 
bert and  you  should " 
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"  Yes,  yes — I  know  what  everybody  wishes," 
I  hasteDed  to  say ;  "  but  please  do  not  say  any- 
thing more  concerning  this  at  present." 

"  Herbert  is  here." 

"  Here  !"  I  cried,  starting  to  my  feet  with  a 
sudden  and  unaccountable  impulse  to  hide  ray- 
self  away  from  him. 

"Yes,  the  dear  fellow  was  so  anxious  to 
come,  so  hurt  by  the  cruel  advice  of  his  uncle, 
so  sure  that  you  would  be  glad  to  see  him " 

"  I  shall  not  be  glad  to  see  him,"  I  cried,  with 
more  excitement  asserting  itself ;  "  I  wish  to  be 
alone — I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  him — pray 
take  your  son  away,  if  you  can,  madam  !" 

"My  dear  Faith  I"  exclaimed  Aunt  Jane, 
"really  this  is  very  remarkable  behaviour.  I 
don't  understand  it  at  all.  Although  Abel 
thought  it  would  be  better  for  Herbert  to  keep 
away  till  he  returned  next  week,  still  it  is  the 
wish  closest  to  his  heart  that  you  and  Herbert 
should  assume  your  old  relationship,  and  that 
Herbert  should  take  this  great  business,  off  his 
hands." 

"You  do  not   respect   Mr.   Abel    Westmair's 

VOL.  III.  O 
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wishes  by  coming  to  his  house,"  I  continued 
with  the  same  degree  of  warmth ;  "  you  have 
not  thought  that  it  would  pain  me  to  see  your 
son — remembering  how  we  met  last.  If  he 
comes  now — I  shall  hate  him." 

"  Faith !"  cried  Herbert's  voice  reproachfully, 
and  then  my  old  lover,  pale  and  worn,  and 
ghastly  in  his  mourning  for  my  sister,  stepped 
from  the  garden-side  of  the  house  into  the 
library,  and  offered  me  his  hand. 
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CHAPTER  Til. 


NOT  WELCOME. 


1^0,  I  was  not  glad  to  see  him.  Not  even  for 
•^^  my  dead  Katie's  sake  could  I  say  that  he 
was  welcome.  I  shook  hands  with  him  ner- 
vously, and  then  we  passed  from  Abel  West- 
mair's  library  into  the  garden,  and  from  the 
garden  to  the  drawiug-room,  w^here  the  gas 
was  lighted,  and  where  the  grandfather  was 
playing  his  piano. 

"  It  is  like  old  times,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  with  a 
sigh,  "  with  that  dear  old  man  keeping  up  his 
distracting  tum-tum,  and  you  in  your  old  place, 
Faith.     Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

*'  I  don't  think  it  is  like  old  times,"  I  answered, 
thus  appealed  to. 

"  AVith  Abel  away,  and  Ettie  not  here,"  cried 

02 
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Mr.  Westmair,  senior,  *•  there's  no  likeness  to 
the  old  times  that  I  can  see." 

"  Abel  used  to  hide  away  in  his  study,  and 
Ettie  went,  early  to  her  room,"  said  Aunt  Jane, 
still  insisting  upon  her  point  of  view;  "and 
then  we  settled  down — we  four,  just  as  we  may 
be  doing  now.  I  used  to  sit  and  listen  to  your 
charming  melodies,  whilst  Herbert  talked  to 
Faith." 

"  I  don't  see  that  there's  much  talk  in  Her- 
bert to-night,"  was  the  old  gentleman's  embar- 
rassing remark. 

"  I  have  a  bad  headache,"  said  Herbert, 
gloomily. 

"Leave  the  windows  open — the  air  will  do 
you  good,  my  dear  son.  Incessant  application 
to  business  whilst  Abel  has  been  holiday-mak- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Westmair,  turning  to  me,  "  has 
tried  him  very  much.  It  was  he,  poor  fellow, 
who  wanted  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  the 
distraction  of  society,  more  than  his  uncle  did." 

"  I  did  not  care  about  any  change,"  said 
Herbert  for  himself ;  "  I  would  not  have  taken 
any.     I  only  wished  for  hard  work." 
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"  I  have  not  noticed  your  working  very  hard," 
his  grandfather  remarked;  "and  I  have  been 
over  to  the  factory  several  times  too." 

"  You  have  forgotten  what  hard  work  is, 
grandfather,"  said  Herbert,  somewhat  severely. 

"  Oh  !  no,  I  haven't." 

Mr.  Westmair,  senior,  seemed  a  little  discom- 
fited by  the  advent  of  his  relatives  ;  he  had  not 
expected  them,  and  he  was  not  delighted  to 
see  them  now  that  they  had  arrived.  He  was 
in  a  contradictory  mood,  too,  which  would  hap- 
pen at  times,  and  the  watchful  woman  facing 
him  knew  his  habits,  and  attempted  a  diversion. 

"  And  you  play  backgammon  still,  papa  ?" 
she  inquired — there  had  been  moments  of  affec- 
tion, or  of  affectation,  in  which  she  used  to  call 
him  "  papa  " — "  or  do  you  miss  our  games  after 
supper  f 

"I  don't  miss  you  at  all,  Jane,  or  any  of 
your  games — I  don't  indeed,"  said  the  old  man, 
with  charming  frankness ;  "  Miss  Faith  plays 
better  than  you,  and  does  not  try  my  temper 
half  as  much.     We're  very  happy  now." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  everybody  is  comfort- 
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able,"  replied  Mrs.  Westmair,  who  was  not  to  be 
put  out  that  evening,  "  but  now  that  I  am  here 
I  will  challenge  you  to  backgammon,  you  dear, 
quaint  creature,  you  !" 

She  found  the  board  and  men  for  herself,  and 
the  dear,  quaint  creature  was  lured  from  his 
piano  to  her  side.  Aunt  Jane  took  off  her  bon- 
net. "  Just  for  a  few  moments,  Faith,  and  to 
feel  that  I  am  at  home  again,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing very  pleasantly;  and  then  I  was  left  to 
amuse  her  son  Herbert,  or  her  son  Herbert  left 
to  amuse  me. 

It  was  a  position  that  she  had  striven  to 
secure;  I  might  have  been  very  grateful  for 
her  efforts  once,  but  I  was  not  on  that  occasion. 
Herbert  looked  at  me  long  and  steadily,  after  as 
steady  a  survey  of  the  players,  and  said,  in  a 
low,  melancholy  voice,  which  had  somewhat  of 
its  old  music  in  it, 

"  Yes,  these  are  more  like  the  old  times  now, 
Faith." 

I  clasped  my  hands  together  and  wrung  them 
silently  before  I  answered. 

''  Hardly,"  I  said  at  last. 
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"  You  perceive  no  resemblance  ?" 

*'  It  is  a  mockery  of  old  times  to  me,"  I  an- 
swered, thus  adjured. 

"  A  miserable  attempt  to  reproduce  a  picture 
from  which  the  life  and  colour  have  departed, 
you  mean  ?"  he  ^id  slowly. 

•'  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean." 

He  thought  deeply  for  an  instant ;  then  he 
leaned  forward,  and  with  an  intent  look  on  his 
pale  face,  said, 

"  You  do  not  mind  my  calling  you  Faith  ?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

"  Or  my  considering  myself  your  friend  ?" 

"  Heaveu  forbid  that  I  should  be  the  enemy 
of  anyone  !"  I  answered,  in  confusion  ;  "  but  I 
do  not  wish  for  friends — that  is,  at  present.  I 
am  most  happy  when  I  am  most  alone." 

"I  understand  the  feeling,"  said  Herbert; 
"  but  I  would  urge  upon  you  not  to  give  way 
to  it  too  much.  You  and  I  have  suffered  a 
great  deal — but  the  one  common  trouble  which 
set  us  side  by  side  at  Kessingland,  might  teach 
us  to  grow  strong  together." 

"  No — no,"  I  said  restlessly. 
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"It  is  my  own  opinion — I  may  be  wrong,"  he 
added  deferentially. 

"  Yes — I  think  so,"  I  replied. 

He  sat  back  and  reflected  upon  my  answer 
again,  and  I  did  not  seek  to  disturb  his  medita- 
tions. This  was  not  the  old  Herbert,  any  more 
than  these  were  the  old  times  to  which  he  had 
belonged,  and  concerning  which  his  mother  had 
grown  eloquent.  The  vitality,  the  keen  jest, 
the  quick  observation,  the  high  spirits,  were  all 
gone.  In  those  early  days  it  was  natural 
enough,  but  how  strange  a  man  their  absence 
seemed  to  make  of  him ! 

"  You  are  not  offended  with  me.  Faith  ?"  he 
asked  suddenly. 

"  Offended— no  !"  I  replied. 

"  I  mean  for  calling  to-night." 

^'No,"  I  said,  "but  I  thought " 

I  came  to  a  full  stop.  He  was  not  well ;  he 
had  suffered  more  than  I  in  losing  Katie,  and  I 
had  no  desire  to  wound  his  feelings,  if  it  were 
in  any  way  possible  to  avoid  it.  He  was  not  a 
man,  however,  to  be  content  with  a  half- 
answer. 
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"  Pray  tell  me  what  you  think,  Faith,"  he 
urged.  "It  is  your  wishes  that  I  would  study 
iu  all  respects,  believe  me." 

"  I  thought  that  you  would  have  kept  away 
for  a  few  months,"  I  answered,  thus  adjured  ; 
*'  that  you  would  have  thought  of  the  pain  that 
I  must  feel  in  meeting  you,  and  spared  me." 

"  Are  you  afraid  to  meet  me  V  he  asked,  still 
watching  me. 

"  No,"  I  answered  quickly. 

"  Or  do  you  despise  me  now  so  heartily  that 
my  very  presence  falls  like  a  blight  upon  you  ? 
I  deserve  it,"  he  added,  "  I  have  come  almost 
expecting  it — the  first  words  I  heard  you  utter 
in  this  house  to-day  were,  '  I  hate  him  ! ' " 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  heard  them,"  I  said, 
looking  down ;  "  I  was  unprepared  for  your 
visit — I  have  had  a  dread  of  seeing  you — I  was 
excited." 

"And  at  least  you  do  not  hate  me ?" 

"  No." 

"I  think  you  must  sometimes,"  he  said 
mournfully,  "  when  you  essay  to  estimate  my 
character  from  your  own  point  of  view.     There 
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is  much  that  I  might  explain,  and  that  I  might 
excuse,  but  what  remains,  after  all,  is  only  a 
weak  fellow  who  meant  well,  but  had  not 
strength  of  will,  or  sufficient  honesty  of  purpose, 
to  carry  out  his  intentions." 

"I  cannot  listen,"  I  said  hastily,  **  it  is  this 
miserable  recurrence  to  the  past  that  I  would 
avoid  for  all  my  life." 

"  For  all  your  life  ?"  he  said  inquiringly. 

"  Yes — for  all  my  life,"  I  said  again,  and  with 
increasing  boldness. 

He  sought  to  read  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
this,  but  he  looked  away  after  a  while.  The 
backgammon  players  took  no  heed  of  us,  and 
we  were  alone  to  map  out  our  position  for  the 
future,  if  it  were  necessary.  Now,  I  thought 
that  it  was.  He  had  broken  the  ice  and  made 
the  first  step  towards  me.  I  could  listen  with 
calmness  to  anything  but  his  excuses  for  loving 
Katie  instead  of  me — I  could  not  return  to  that 
cruel  exposition,  to  which  I  had  closed  my  ears 
in  the  first  shock  of  my  waking  to  the  truth. 

"  Faith,"  he  said,  "  I  think  it  would  be  fairer 
to  speak   out  all  that  is  in  my  mind  and  yours. 
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Ours  is  a  strange  position,  and  we  may  be  on 
the  brink  of  another  mistake,  from  which  a  few 
words  now  might  save  us." 

"  Yes,  that;  is  true." 

*'I  have  been  beset  by  many  thoughts,"  said 
Herbert,  "  and  they  have  brought  me  here  in  all 
respect  for  you,  in  all  honour  to  her  whose  loss 
we  both  deplore.  Will  you  trust  me,  Faith — 
listen  to  me  in  patience  now,  and  reply  as  you 
think  best,  or  shall  I  come  to-morrow  f 

"  No — not  to-morrow%"  I  said  ;  "  I  will  listen 
and  reply  to-night.  It  is  as  well  that  we 
should  master  the  position." 

"Shall  we  step  into  the  garden?"  he  said, 
with  a  glance  towards  the  players. 

"  If  you  wish,"  I  replied. 

1  was  not  afraid  of  him,  I  felt  that  I  could 
trust  him,  that  he  would  not  speak  of  his  old 
love,  to  insult  me  in  my  mourning,  and  I  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  garden  without  hesitation. 

It  was  necessary  that  we  should  understand 
the  future  for  ourselves — we  two  who  had 
aged  so  wondrously  since  we  had  stood  last 
beneath   that  verandah,  and   strolled   on   side 
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by  side  along  that  broad  sweep  of  gravel  walk  ! 
The  same  scene  and  the  same  characters — an 
act  further  on  in  the  drama  of  life  that  we  were 
playing,  and  yet  all  so  different !  Like  the  old 
times  again,  seen  from  the  distance,  but  how 
unlike  them  when  we  came  to  read  ourselves  in 
the  clear  light  in  which  we  faced  each  other 
then ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


BOUND  BY  HIS  WORD. 


11 7E  commenced  our  attempt  to  understand 
*  '  each  other  with  our  first  steps  from 
the  house.  We  were  vigilant — it  was  almost 
as  if  we  had  a  battle  to  fight,  rather  than  an 
explanation  to  make.  There  were  no  words 
wasted  on  the  beauty  or  warmth  of  that 
October  night;  we  were  very  grave,  and  we 
were  both  in  earnest. 

"1  am  bound  by  my  word  to  poor  Kate,"  he 
said  at  once,  *'to  make  you  at  some  time  or 
other — a  long  day  hence  it  may  be.  Faith,''  he 
added — "  an   offer  of  my  hand.     You  are  aware 

of  this  r 
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I  .am  aware  that  it  was  Katie's  wish,  if- 


"  I  am  coming  to  that,"  he  hastened  to  say, 
"  to  make  you  that  offer,  if  we  thought  that  the 
past  could  be  retraced  by  both  of  us,  as  she  be- 
lieved in  her  dying  hour  that  it  might  be, 
backed  by  atonement  on  my  side,  and  forgive- 
ness on  yours.  She  died  trusting  in  our  future 
happiness." 

''  We  may  be  happy  on  our  different  roads  of 
life — never  together." 

His  brow  clouded  at  my  reply,  for  the  sud- 
denness of  which  he  was  scarcely  prepared. 

"  You  are  unforgiving,  then  ?"  he  said. 

"  All  is  forgiven — I  have  said  so  twenty  times 
to  her  and  you,  Herbert — but  nothing  is  for- 
gotten." 

"  You  do  not  trust  me." 

"I  might  trust  you,  did  the  necessity  for 
trust  arrive,  but  I  would  rather  trust  myself." 

"I  cannot  expect  you  to  believe  in  time's 
influence  yet  awhile,"  he  said,  "  or  to  look  for- 
ward to  days  hence,  when  your  heart  may 
soften  towards  me,  in  remembering  Kate's 
wish,  and  your  last  promise." 
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"  My  promise  was  coupled  wdth  some  selfish- 
ness," I  said,  "  and  with  more  forethought,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  a  promise  that  I  regret." 

"  Already  ?"  he  said,  wonderingly. 

"  Yes,  it  deceived  my  sister,"  I  said,  thought- 
fully; "there  was  not  time  to  explain  or  re- 
tract." 

"  You  are  thinking  of  the  present  hour,  and 
not  of  the  future  as  it  may  be,"  Herbert  West- 
mair  said,  impatiently ;  "  I  am  anxious,  if  pos- 
sible, to  understand  that  future,  and  then  to 
spare  you  the  embarrassment  of  my  presence.  I 
know.  Faith,  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  defend 
myself,  or  urge  m}^  suit ;  but  shall  we  remember 
some  day  your  sister's  wish,  and  endeavour  to 
fulfil  it  f 

"That  wish  can  never  be  fulfilled,"  I  an- 
swered, with  greater  firmness. 

He  was  surprised;  he  seemed  endeavouring 
to  read  my  heart  correctly,  and  failing  in  the 
effort,  as  well  he  might,  for  I  knew  not  w^hat 
was  there.  I  was  only  sure  that,  when  I  gave 
him  up  at  Lowestoft,  I  gave  him  up  for  ever. 
Every  day  strengthened  me  in  that  assurance, 
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ajid  I  was  never  more  convinced  than  when  I 
Aaced  him  on  the  old  spot  where  he  had  first  told 
me  that  he  loved  me. 

•  Is  it  possible,"  he  said,  with  a  ring  of  pathos 
in  his  voice  that  affected  me  more  than  I  had 
bargained  for — they  were  the  old  tones  I  had 
listened  to  with  so  much  pleasure  once  ! — "  I  am 
wholly  unworthy  of  you  ?  I  treated  you 
badly ;  your  sister  was  dearer  to  me  than  I  had 
ever  dreamed,  and  I  had  treated  her  badly  too, 
and  distrusted  her  at  her  best.  But,"  he  added, 
as  his  hand  fell  upon  my  arm,  "  I  did  you  an 
injustice  unsuspectingly,  and  I  repeat  here  that, 
as  a  gentleman  and  man  of  honour — ah  !  do  not 
scoff  at  my  assumption — I  am  bound  by  my 
word  to  my  lost  Kate.  At  a  fitting  time — 
when  the  grief  is  less  acute,  and  you  have 
thought  of  this  more  deeply — I  will  ask  you  to 
accept  me  for  your  husband." 

''  After  all  that  I  have  said,  you  will  take  this 
poor  advantage  of  me  ?"  I  cried. 

"  If  you  hated  me  as  woman  never  hated  man 
yet,"  he  added,  with  a  sternness  worthy  of  his 
uncle  Abel,  "  I  would  ask  you  !     If  I  were  sure 
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that  every  hour  of  my  after-life  would  bring  i 
grief  and  curse  with  it,  I  would  keep  my  word 
to  Katie !"  .  ^ 

"  You  know  not  what  you  are  saying,"  I  sai.i, 
shuddering  at  his  fierce  persistency. 

"  I  have  thought  for  weeks  of  how  I  should 
say  this  and  warn  you  of  my  plans,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  this  is  no  rash  impulse  of  the  moment, 
born  of  my  old  bad  habits.  If  you  were  the 
woman  whom  I  despised  most  in  the  w^orld, 
I  should  seek  you  out  with  the  same  intention, 
and  hold  you  to  the  contract." 

"  I  have  made  no  contract !"  I  cried,  rebel- 
liously. 

"  But,  Faith,"  he  added,  with  more  gentle- 
ness, "  ever  believe  that  I  will  seek  you  out 
some  day  in  all  contrition,  and  in  the  hope  that 
you  and  I  may  find  that  happiness  together 
which  our  poor  Kate  prophesied.  For  her  sake 
I  will  love  you,  and  I  pray  that  some  of  your 
old  liking  for  me  may  come  back  again.  Oh, 
Faith  I  look  forward  with  me — trust  me  once 
more  and  for  ever;  it  shall  not  be  love  and 
trust  in  vain,  I  swear  I" 

VOL.  III.  P 
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He  was  dramatic  in  his  speech  and  action ; 
but  he  was  in  earnest.  It  was  his  earnestness, 
deep  or  shallow,  that  had  deceived  me  before — 
that  had  deceived  himself.  It  affected  me,  but 
it  did  not  bring  my  love  back,  as  with  the 
magic  of  his  eloquence  it  might  have  done,  had 
he  been  still  the  hero  of  my  girl's  romance.  I 
was  anxious  to  escape  from  him  and  to  termi- 
nate the  interview — that  was  all.  I  was  not 
spell-bound  by  anything  that  he  had  said  to 
me.  In  his  confession  there  was  weakness  as 
well  as  strength ;  he  was  forgetting  Katie  and 
coming  back  to  me ;  he  would  love  me  again, 
and  I  should  never,  never  care  for  him  ;  the 
shadow  of  a  new  trouble  was  cast  upon  us  both 
already. 

"  Herbert,"  I  said,  "  let  it  be  understood 
that  I  cannot  trust  you  again — that  no  love  of 
mine  can  be  re^ored  by  your  attentions.  My 
sister  Kate  wished  my  happiness,  not  my 
misery,  and  I  tell  you  that  misery  would  follow 
the  weakness  which  could  lead  me  towards 
you.  I  am  too  proud  to  come  back — too  gener- 
ous towards  you  to  hold  out  one  hope  that  it 
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will  be  so.  Let  us  end  this  folly,  and  remain 
friends,  if  you  will.  If  not,  for  mercy's  sake 
keep  away !" 

It  was  an  indignant  outburst,  which  amazed 
him,  and  which  rendered  him  paler  than  he  had 
been.  He  had  not  believed  in  the  reality  6f 
his  loss  of  me  until  I  had  spoken  out.  He  had 
thought  of  my  old  affection  pleading  for  him, 
not  turning  against  him,  and  strengthening  my 
resolve.     But  he  was  as  firm  as  I  was. 

"  I  will  wait  a  life-time,  but  I  will  wait,"  he 
said,  in  reply  to  my  appeal. 

"  You  will  not  spare  me  ?" 

"  I  am  bound  by  my  word,"  he  repeated,  for 
the  third  time  that  evening. 

Was  I  not  bound  by  my  own  ?  Was  it  not 
that  which  rendered  me  anxious  to  impress 
upon  his  mind,  that  night,  the  futility  of  his 
perseverance  ?  Had  I  not  said  to  Katie,  in  the 
first  moments  of  our  meeting,  and  after  she 
had  been  stricken  down,  that  I  would  marry 
Herbert  Westmair,  if  he  ever  asked  me  to  be- 
come his  wife,  if  I  were  sure  of  his  affection  for 
me  ?     I   had   never  believed  in  the  possibility 
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of  this;  he  had  belonged  to  Katie,  and  Katie's 
death  would  sanctify  his  love  for"  her.  It  had 
been  an  evasion  in  ray  heart,  and  now  he  spoke 
of  one  day  loving  me  ! 

"  You  are  not  bound  by  your  word  to  Kate 
to  haunt  me,"  I  said  mockingly. 

"  I  will  not  trouble  you  unnecessarily,"  he 
answered,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"  You  must  think  of  me  a  little,  Herbert,"  I 
said,  returning  to  that  calmness  of  demeanour 
which  I  had  lost  for  a  while,  "  as  well  as  of  her, 
and  so  spare  me  a  repetition  of  this  scene. 
Under  any  circumstances,  and  at  any  period  of 
time,  it  can  only  be  repeated." 

I  felt  that  I  could  not  impress  this  upon  his 
mind  too  often,  and  I  hoped  that  when  he  had 
left  me — when  he  was  alone  to  ponder  over  all 
that  I  had  said — he  would  be  more  merciful 
than  he  was  then. 

"  If  I  were  a  selfish  or  a  worldly  man,  I  would 
reply  that  you  do  not  think  of  me  at  all,  or  of 
the  ruin  to  me  which  your  refusal  will  create," 
he  said ;  "  but  that  is  my  mother's  thought — 
Abel  Westmair's — not  my  own.     My  ruin  would 
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only  be  a  just  retribution  for  all  past  folly  and 
deception,  and  it  is  not  that  which  will  cause 
me  much  regret.  I  am  not  ambitious  ;  life  is 
hardly  worth  the  having  with  fresh  disappoint- 
ments looming  in  the  distance.  That  poor 
drunkard,  Simmons,  had  better  have  thrust  me 
off  the  cliff,  as  he  intended,  for  in  the  world  I 
am  always  an  encumbrance  and  a  marplot." 

"  In  the  world  there  is  a  place  for  you,"  I 
said. 

"By  your  side,"  he  answered — "nowhere 
else." 

They  were  his  last  words  that  night.  We 
dismissed  the  subject,  and  went  back  to  the 
drawing-room,  both  obstinate,  and  both  uncon- 
vinced. 

How  glad  I  was  when  he  and  his  mother  had 
left  me  to  myself ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 


FOUND   AT   LAST. 


A  LONE  in  my  room,  the  future  seemed  to 
-^^  scare  me,  and  to  become  more  threaten- 
ing. The  death-bed  promises  were  echoing  in 
my  ears  with  deeper  and  more  awful  tones,  and 
I  shrank  as  from  a  fate  that  I  could  not  resist.  In 
my  feeble  war  of  words  with  Herbert  "Westmair, 
I  had  spoken  of  my  will  to  defy  him,  and  in  the 
darkness  I  cowered  down  and  felt  myself  a 
victim.  And  yet  Katie  had  not  wished  my 
misery — only  a  happiness  that  was  impossible 
to  foresee,  impossible  to  occur  with  the  man 
whom  she  thought  I  loved  still. 

I  did  not  love  him !     In  my  room  I  wailed 
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forth  that  truth  in  answer  to  the  voices 
thundering  in  my  ears ;  it  was  only  in  the 
assurance  that  he  could  never  turn  to  me  again 
— that  it  would  be  unnatural  and  terrible — that 
1  had  sought  to  calm  the  last  moments  of  my 
sister  by  a  foolish  promise.  And  he  was  bound 
by  his  word,  and  would  hold  me  to  my  own. 
He  would  be  for  ever  implacable — from  the  old 
friend,  the  old  lover,  he  would  become  the 
enemy  of  my  peace,  and  be  for  ever  obdurate. 

"  Take  care  of  my  poor  weak  boy  down-stairs 
— oh  !  take  care  of  him,"  Katie  had  said  in  her 
suspense  and  grief;  and  I  had  answered  solemn- 
ly, and  before  God — 

"  If  he  should  ever  ask  me  again  to  he  his  wife,  I 
loill  go  hack  to  him  /" 

What  escape  was  there  from  those  words,  or 
from  that  second  promise  when  she  was  passing 
away,  and  doubt  had  seized  me  in  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  wherein  my  sister  lingered,  and 
where  I  struggled  against  my  growing  consci- 
ousness of  evil  and  was  powerless  ?  I  did  not 
know  then  how  utterly  my  love  had  Vanished — 
for  I  was  thinking  only  of  poor  Kate — but  after- 
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wards,  in  the  awful  Btillness   of  that  room,  the 
truth  crept  closely  to  me. 

There  was  no  escape.  God  would  never  for- 
give so  black  a  treachery  as  a  deceit  practised 
on  a  dying  woman,  consoling  her  in  her  last 
moments  by  a  lie.  My  own  words  harassed 
me.  In  my  despair  I  strove  to  look  at  the  pic- 
ture as  Herbert  Westmair  would  have  painted 
it,  to  marvel,  perhaps  with  him,  why  I  had  so 
completely  set  aside  one  who  was  first  in  all  my 
woman's  thoughts  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  He 
had  proved  himself  unstable,  but  he  had  deceiv- 
ed himself  as  well  as  me,  and  he  had  made  no 
step  from  honour  of  his  own  accord.  He 
had  believed  implicitly  in  his  affection  for  me ; 
he  had  taught  himself  long  ago  to  think  that  he 
had  forgotten  Katie,  and  that  she  was  unworthy 
of  remembrance,  and  it  was  only  in  the  great 
rush  of  remorse  at  his  consciousness  of  having 
judged  her  wrongly  that  his  heart  betrayed 
himself  and  me.  Surely  I  could  forgive  that 
impulse,  that  waking  on  my  part  to  the  truth 
that  I  was  no  longer  first,  in  compassion  for  all 
that  had  happened  afterwards  ?     In  my  pride  I 
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had  dismissed  him — but  had  every  old  tie  been 
snapped  asunder  so  effectiially  that  there  was 
no  riveting  the  links  again  ?  Was  I  as  fickle  as 
he  had  been  in  setting  him  from  me — in  thinking 
now  with  horror  of  this  man  as  my  help-mate 
through  a  life  wherein  I  was  powerless  to  help 
myself? 

I  could  not  see  with  Herbert's  eyes  the  end 
of  this — I  tried  and  failed.  I  was  more  faithless 
than  he  had  been — I  shuddered  at  the  mention 
of  his  name — I  felt  that  I  should  despise 
him  presently  for  being  more  honourable  than 
I,  and  for  holding  to  his  word  with  greater 
strength. 

The  next  day  I  was  calmer ;  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, to  old  Mr.  Westmair  I  was  my  usual 
self.  Herbert  would  not  come  again,  there  was 
a  reprieve — he  would  give  me  time ;  in  that 
time — such  was  my  fear  of  him — I  might 
escape !  He  did  not  know  that  I  had  resolved 
to  leave  Broomfield;  what  if  I  disappeared 
from  all  this  restless  world,  and  no  one  of  its 
sphere  ever  heard  of  me  again  ?  He  could  not 
ask  me  then  to  be  his  wife,  and  I  could  not  ac- 
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cept  him.     1  should  be  free  and  less  unhappy. 

In  the  great  library  I  tried  to  think  that  this 
was  the  better  course — though  I  thought  it  out 
with  much  heart-sinking.  -  It  was  beginning  the 
world  again — it  was  parting  with  fnends — it 
was  the  mist  of  years  ago,  when  I  came  back 
from  Pietermaritzburg,  and  knew  not  where  to 
turn — but  it  was  an  escape  from  him  I 

In  the  great  library,  whilst  I  was  brooding  on 
this — hesitating  still  and  yet  seeing  that  it  was 
best  for  me  and  Herbert,  the  owner  of  the  house 
suddenly  startled  me  by  his  unlooked-for  ad- 
vent. It  was  the  night  of  the  second  day  after 
Herbert  had  warned  me  of  his  determination  to 
hold  me  to  my  promise,  when  the  door  was 
opened,  and  Abel  Westmair  came  with  a  face  of 
thought  into  the  room. 

I  was  nervous,  and  leaped  hastily  to  conclu- 
sions. I  had  fallen  into  the  bad  habit,  of  late 
days,  of  looking  to  the  worst  of  things — for  I 
had  not  recovered  wholly  from  the  shock  of 
Katie's  death. 

"  Ettie  !"  I  cried,  "  she  is  dead !" 

He   turned   pale  iit   my  vehemence,   at   the 
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thought  which  had  suggested  itself  to  me,  and 
then  said  exultantly — 

"  No — she  lives.  .She  will  be  spared — every- 
thing has  been  successful — and  life  will  never 
be  wholly  a  blank  to  me,  please  God." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  it,"  I  said  warmly — "  I 
was  afraid — you  came  in  looking  so  depressed — 
and  Ettie  was  not  with  you." 

"  Ettie  is  in  Germany,"  her  eplied — "  will  re- 
main in  Germany  for  many  weeks — it  is  necessary 
that  she  should  be  seen  by  the  physician  every 
day — she  is  in  good  hands,  at  the  house,  and 
with  the  wife,  of  him  who  saved  her.  I  never 
liked  the  Germans  until  now — I  shall  call  them 
the  iSrst  and  cleverest  and  most  glorious  of  the 
human  race  from  this  day." 

There  was  no  longer  depression  in  his  looks, 
it  was  a  flushed  and  joyful  face  at  which  I  gazed. 
He  flung  his  head  back,  and  squared  his  chest, 
as  he  marched  up  and  down  the  room,  free  from 
the  load  that  had  weighed  him  down  so  long. 

*'Ettie  is  happy?" 

"  Yes,  happy  as  she  can  be  without  her 
governess,"  he  said,  laughing,  and  with  no  tinge 
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of  his  old  jealousy  apparent.  "  You  will  leave 
next  week  for  Berlin,  and  take  care  of  her,  I 
hope.  Not  this  week — rest  and  freedom  from 
excitement  are  essential  this.  Presently  you  will 
bring  her  back  with  you — and  then,  the  old 
vexed  question  of  your  parting  from  us  I" 

"  But  meanwhile— — "  I  said,  hesitating. 

"  J  have  not  forgotten  that  it  is  scarcely 
decorous  for  you  to  remain  with  two  gentlemen 
in  the  house,"  he  said,  with  a  low  bow,  "  an  old 
and  a  mad  one.  The  mad  one  has  called  for  a 
few  papers,  and  is  going  back  to  town  to-night. 
The  papers  being  necessary,  and  my  news  being 
good  news,  you  must  not  regard  my  visit  as  an 
intrusion." 

The  tears  came  quickly  to  my  eyes,  and  yet 
his  words  had  no  satiric  meaning  in  them  ;  he 
had  been  only  in  high  spirits ;  but  he  became 
grave  when  his  quick  glance  assured  him  that 
his  remark  had  pained  me. 

"  I  have  offended  you  again,"  he  cried. 

'*  No,"  I  answered ;  "  but  you  must  not  speak 
of  yourself  as  an  intruder  in  this  house.  Here 
it  is  only  I  who  trespass." 
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"  Not  at  all.  The  etiquette  of  the  position  is 
for  me  to  withdraw.  I  will  call  next  Monday, 
and  arrange  concerning  your  departure  to 
Germany.     That  is  settled,  I  hope?" 

"I — I  don't  know,"  I  said  hesitatingly. 
"Ettie  is  happy — I — I  should  be  glad  to  get 
away.     I  need  a  change." 

All  the  new  expression  of  content  departed 
from  Abel  Westmair's  face,  which  became  stern 
and  rugged  on  the  instant.  I  was  crossing  his 
will,  and  he  was  a  man  who  loved  his  own  way. 

"  Glad  to  get  away  from  here — or  from  us  ?" 
he  inquired,  after  a  moment's  thought. 

"  To  get  away  at  any  cost — I  am  not  well,"  I 
said.  *'  I  seem  to  long  for  something  different 
from  this." 

"  This  is  a  new  folly,"  he  said,  sharply,  as  if 
during  my  residence  beneath  his  roof  mine  had 
been  a  life  of  follies.  "  You  would  try  the  temper 
of  a  saint,  Miss  Kirby." 

He  was  not  a  saint,  and  I  felt  half  disposed 
to  tell  him  so,  but  held  my  tongue  in  time. 

"You  have  been  shut  up  here,  and  left  to 
brood  too  much  upon  past  trouble,"  he  said,  with 
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a  kindness  as  sudden  as  his  severity  had  been, 
*'  and  I  am  uncharitable  towards  you.  It  is  my 
way — I  cannot  help  it — a  straw  turns  me.  But 
you  must  not  leave  us,  or  talk  of  leaving  us 
again.     We  cannot  spare  you." 

'*Ah!  I  think  you  will,"  I  said,  shaking  my 
head.  "  Even  for  my  own  sake  you  will  let  me 
go." 

He  did  not  appear  to  have  heard  these  words, 
of  which  I  repented  the  instant  that  they  had 
escaped  me,  as  they  led  towards  a  subject  I  was 
anxious  to  shun ;  it  had  made  us  almost  enemies 
before.  His  eyes  had  fixed  themselves  upon  the 
book  on  my  lap,  and  then  wandered  to  the  top 
shelf,  whereon  he  had  placed  it  and  forgotten 
it.  I  had  been  reading  it  again  that  day ;  there 
was  a  spell  in  it ;  more,  there  was  a  mystery  in 
it,  which  I  had  not  fathomed  yet. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  book  f  he  asked, 
sharply. 

*'  From  the  shelves." 

"  You  had  no  right  to  read  it,"  he  said,  more 
sharply  still.  "  You  knew  that  I  did  not  wish 
the  book  read — that  I  was   ashamed,  heartily 
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ashamed  of  every  line  that  it  contained — and 
that  I  had  called  in  all  my  copies.  I  told  you 
so  at  Lowestoft." 

He  held  out  his  hand  for  the  volume,  which  I 
placed  within  it. 

"Have  you  read  much  of  this?"  he  asked, 
when  the  book  was  in  his  clasp. 

*'  All  of  it,"  I  answered,  drily. 

"It  is  very  strange  that  you  had  not  any- 
thing better  to  do,"  he  said,  ungraciously,  as  he 
thrust  this  second  copy  of  his  poems  into  the 
tail-pocket  of  his  coat.  "  The  verse  is  weak  and 
purposeless  ;  the  Scarifier  says — and  the  Scarifier 
is  right — that  I  was  a  fool  when  I  first  thought 
of  writing  poetry.  It  is  a  book  wholly  without  a 
purpose — a  terribly  empty,  vain,  and  morbid 
book." 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  library  after  his 
old  habit,  and  composed  himself  somewhat  by 
this  restless  style  of  perambulation.  Suddenly 
he  stopped  and  faced  me  with  a  question  from 
which  I  thought  that  I  had  escaped,  thanks  to 
the  diversion  which  the  sight  of  his  poems  had 
created.     He  was  a  man  with  a  terrible  memory. 
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"  Why  should  I  let  you  go  for  your  own 
sake?"  he  inquired — "what  could  you  possibly 
mean  by  that,  except  that  you  are  unhappy 
here  V 

"  I  am  unhappy,"  I  confessed  now. 

"  I  would  be  the  last  to  make  you  so,  if  I 
could  help  it  in  any  way,  Faith — Miss  Kirby," 
he  said,  correcting  himself  at  once  with  grim 
precision — he  had  only  called  me  Faith  when 
I  was  in  great  grief  on  the  cliffs  at  Kessingland 
— "  and  I  am  sorry  that  you  own  this." 

*^  It  is  not  your  fault — it  is  not " 

And  then,  not  knowing  how  to  continue,  I 
was  silent.  He  sat  down,  then  rose,  and  took 
another  hasty  stride  or  two  over  his  carpet. 
When  he  was  standing  before  me  again,  he  said, 

"  Has  Herbert  been  here  V 

"  Yes,"  I  said. 

"  Anyone  else  f ' 

*'  His  mother." 

*'  The  fools  ! — the  couple  of  blundering,  clumsy 
fools,  who  do  not  know  the  virtues  of  patience 
and  silence,  but  come  here  to  mar  all  with  their 
addle-headed  haste !"  he  shouted,  stamping  on 
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the  floor  in  his  rage ;  "  and  after  I  had  written 
to  Herbert,  who  should  have  known  better  at 
least,  idiot  as  he  is !". 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  their  visit  to  dis- 
turb you,  Mr.  Westmair,"  I  said  in  reproof  at 
this  fresh  ebullition  of  temper. 

"  My  injunctions  have  been  disregarded,"  said 
Abel ;  "  and  they  should  have  left  you  in  peace, 
as  I  desired.  Well — the  result  of  their  un- 
seasonable visit  f ' 

"  The  result !"  I  faltered  forth. 

*'  The  mother  worried  you  to  death  with  her 
condolence  and  her  new  affection,  and  my 
nephew  dashed  at  you  with  his  contrition,  and 
begged  you  to  marry  him  on  the  spot  perhaps  ?" 

"  Scarcely  that,"  I  said  indignantly. 

"Nearly  that,"  he  continued;  "and  you  have 
resented  their  unseemly  conduct,  as  it  deserved 
to  be  resented.  Still,"  he  added,  becoming  sud- 
denly very  grave  again,  "  I  hope  that  you  have 
not  said  too  much  to  daunt  Herbert." 

"  Why?"  I  asked,  almost  defiantly. 

"  Your  promise  to  your  sister." 

I   drew   my  breath  quickly  at  ,  his    remind- 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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ing   me   of  this,   for   I   had   not   expected    it. 

"  '  It  is  a  mistake,  a  wickedness,  a  wrong,  and 
more  trouble  will  come  of  it,'  you  said  once,  and 
more  trouble  has  come  already." 

He  was  astonished  at  my  memory  in  his  turn, 
and  he  stopped  to  reflect  upon  his  answer. 

"  Ay,  I  did  say  that,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  I  had 
not  sufficiently  taken  into  consideration  how 
deeply  you  loved  my  nephew,  and  how.  it  was 
not  in  your  nature  to  forget  him.  Having 
loved  once,  you  would  love  always,  and  pride 
must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  good  match, 
for  which  we  are  all  waiting." 

"  I  cannot  marry  Herbert  Westmair.  I  have 
told  him  so.  I  have  begged  him  to  consider  my 
resolution  as  final." 

*' And  her 

"  He — he  will  not  receive  it  for  my  answer." 

*'  Why  should  he  ?"  reasoned  Abel ;  "  the 
days  are  early  yet,  and  the  grief  for  your  sis- 
ter's loss  is  still  with  you,  and  against  him.  He 
has  a  right  to  wait — to  expect  an  answer  more 
favourable  in  time." 

"No— no." 

"  Pardon  me — yes,"  Abel  Westmair  insisted. 
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"  I  shall  go  away  from  here  in  the  hope  of 
hiding  from  him  all  my  life,  so  that  the  oppor- 
tunity shall  never  come  to  ask  me,"  I  cried 
hastily. 

My  employer  started,  and  the  frown  deep- 
ened on  his  face. 

"  That  would  be  an  unfair  way  of  evading 
your  obhgations,"  he  said. 

"  He  is  unfair  to  me — he  is  ungenerous." 

"  Miss  Kirby,  you  love  him,"  he  said ;  "  the 
past  assures  me  of  it,  and  this  wild  purpose 
only  strengthens  me  in  that  conviction.  In 
your  marriage  with  him  lies  that  happiness 
which  you  may  not  accept  as  truth  now,  but 
will  more  gladly  at  a  later  day.  He  has  acted 
unwisely  in  his  'haste,  but  you  must  forgive 
him,  not  condemn  him  by  a  rash  act  of  your 
own,  which  nothing  can  justify  and  no  one  can 
excuse." 

"I  am  not  seeking  an  excuse,"  I  cried  in  my 
despair,  my  anger  at  his  reasoning,  which  it  was 
beyond  my  power  to  endure  ;  "  I  am  my  own 
mistress,  and  will  have  no  dictation  from  him — 
much  less  from  you." 

q2 
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His  hands  fell  to  his  side,  and  again  I  was 
Surry  for  my  hasty  words,  there  was  so  pitiful  a 
look  upon  his  face,  until  it  darkened  more  com- 
pletely and  shut  the  truth  away. 

"  Miss  Kirby,  you  are  your  own  mistress,"  he 
said  very  bitterly,  and  every  word  struck  like 
an  arrow  at  me,  "  and  I  will  make  no  further 
effort  to  oppose  you.  If  you  wish  to  quit  us,  I 
will  not  utter  another  word  to  stay  you.  If  you 
desire  to  shipwreck  your  own  happiness  as  well 
as  Herbert's,  it  is  a  moral  suicide  for  which  I  am 
not  answerable.  But  understand  me  once  more, 
and  in  the  defence  of  that  nephew  you  treat 
thus  capriciously " 

"  Capriciously  !"  I  cried,  in  my  new  passion. 

"  1  say  capriciously  advisedly,"  he  replied, 
"  for  you  have  loved  him,  and  now  affect  to  dis- 
like him,  and  I  say,  in  his  defence,  that  you  are 
acting  wrongly." 

"  Think  so,  if  you  will,"  was  my  rebellious 
answer. 

"  In  his  defence  I  am  bound  to  think  so,"  he 
continued,  "  and  I  call  upon  you  to  consider  the 
ruin  that  may  follow  your  refusal.     He  is  not 
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strong ;  he  feels  disappointment  acutely  ;  and  I 
will  not  have  him  for  my  partner,  as  a  principal, 
even  as  a  clerk  in  rny  employ,  after  you  have 
cast  him  back  upon  himself." 

"  I  cannot  marry  him  because  you  want  a 
partner  in  your  business,"  I  said,  as  bitterly  as 
he,  for  he  had  wrung  my  heart  intensely  by  his 
advocacy  ;  "  his  ruin  will  be  of  his  own  choos- 
ing, not  the  result  of  my  honest  effort  to  escape 
him." 

"  It  is  not  honest.  You  know  that  you  madly 
love  this  man." 

''  I  will  hear  no  more,"  I  cried  passionately  ; 
"  let  me  get  away  from  you.  You  abuse  your 
position — you  are  a  coward  to  speak  like  this  to 
me." 

"  Coward — coward  did  you  say  V  he  said, 
passing  his  hand  across  his  temples,  *'  surely  not 
that !" 

The  door  opened  as  I  hurried  towards  it,  and 
a  servant  entered  with  a  card  upon  the  salver, 
which  he  presented  to  his  master. 

"  It  is  not  for  me,"  said  Abel  Westmair,  in  a 
deep  voice,  "but  for  Miss  Kirby." 
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"  The  gentleman  said- 


"  It  is  for  Miss  Kirby  I "  repeated  Abel, 
sternly. 

I  took  the  card,  and  then  screamed  in  my  ex- 
citement and  surprise,  and  dropped  it  from  my 
hands. 

"  Where  is  he — where  is  he,  then  ?"  I  cried. 

"  In  the  drawing-room.     He " 

I  rushed  from  the  library  into  the  room  be- 
yond, and  sank  into  the  arms  of  a  tall,  hard- 
featured,  suii-burnt,  grey-haired  man,  who  rose 
to  take  me  to  his  breast  and  kiss  me  many 
times.  Abel  Westmair  followed,  and  looked  on 
from  the  open  doorway. 

"  My  dear  Faith  !"  cried  the  visitor. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Uncle  Jef ! — where  have  you 
been  so  long?  How  glad  I  am  to  come  to  you  I 
Oh,  take  me  away  from  here — take  me  away  !" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


A  SUDDEN  DEPARTUKE. 


TT  was  passing  from  utter  wretchedness  to  a 
-■-  joy  that  I  scarcely  hoped  to  feel  again,  to 
find  my  dear  old  Uncle  Jeffery  in  England.  It 
was  one  more  friend  than  I  had  bargained  for  ; 
the  one  friend  that  remained,  and  that  seemed 
sent  by  Heaven  to  take  care  of  me  in  my  wilful- 
ness and  trouble.  I  had  quarrelled  with  every- 
body else — with  Abel  Westmair  again,  for  the 
last  time  and  in  earnest ! — and  here  was  the 
patient,  kind,  thoughtful  old  friend,  whom  it 
would  have  been  better  if  I  had  never  left. 

His  sudden  appearance,  my  joy  at  meeting 
him,  the  hope  and  strength  he  seemed  to  give 
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me  by  his  presence,  the  knowledge  that  there 
was  no  mystery  in  his  character,  and  that  I 
might  trust  him  with  my  life,  added  to  the  ex- 
citement of  my  late  altercation  with  Abel  West- 
mair,  wholly  unnerved  me,  and  I  cried  very 
spasmodically  for  awhile,  with  his  arms  holding 
me  to  his  breast,  and  his  big  large  veined  hands 
patting  me  gently  on  the  back,  as  though  I  had 
been  a  child  still. 

Abel  Westmair  brought  me  a  glass  of  water, 
and  I  took  it  without  thanking  him,  I  remember, 
and  then  sat  down  with  Uncle  Jef  and  recover- 
ed myself  by  degrees,  until  a  sense  of  eternal 
peace  seemed  to  settle  on  me.  It  was  the  glorious 
calm  after  all  the  storms  of  my  poor  life ;  here 
would  be  never  suspense  and  want  of  confidence, 
and  anger  at  my  disobedience  and  caprice. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  I  asked,  half  re- 
proachfully, half  joyfully  ;  "  why  did  you  leave 
me  so  long  without  a  friend  in  the  world?'* 

Abel  Westmair  walked  out  of  the  room,  and 
slammed  the  door  behind  him. 

"  Who  is  that?"  asked  my  uncle;  "is  not  he  a 
friend,  Faith  ?" 
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I  shook  my  head  sadly. 

"I  thought  that  he  was  once,"  I  replied, 
"  but  he  is  unkind  and  exacting,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  quit  the  house." 

*'  Certainly,  my  dear — but  Mr.  Westmair — " 

*'  Oh  !  he  will  not  mind  my  going,"  I  said, 
"I  have  been  talking  of  leaving  this  very  even- 
ing." 

"  That's  singular  ;  I  might  have  missed  you, 
after  all.     Do  you  feel  better  ?" 

*'I  am  very  well;  I  am  quite  happy,  uncle." 

"  That's  good  news,  my  dear." 

*'Tell  me  where  you  have  been — why  my 
letters  and  my  troubles  did  not  reach  you." 

"  They  did  reach  me,  child,"  said  my  uncle ; 
"they  were  altogether  at  Pietermaritzburg 
when  I  got  back  a  little  while  ago — a  heap  of 
horrors,  which  brought  me  to  England  immedi- 
ately. I  have  been  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
Faith,  since  you  and  I  met  last.  An  old  friend 
— a  worthy  and  devout  man — induced  me  to 
accompany  him  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
whither  he  was  bound  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion, and  where,  in  my  humble  way,  I  thought 
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that  good  work  might  be  done.  I  was  not 
successful  in  my  work  ;  the  tribes  were  hostile, 
the  fever  came  and  left  me  prostrate,  and  when 
I  was  better,  but  too  weak  to  move,  my  com- 
panion was  dead,  and  I  was  a  prisoner.  That's 
all." 

"But  you  got  back  to  Pietermaritzburg  at 
last." 

*'  Yes,  almost  by  a  miracle.  Your  letters  had 
been  kept  for  me,  and  there  was  bad  news  for 
my  welcome — my  brother's  sin  and  weakness, 
you  alone  in  the  great  city  without  a  friend, 
and  Katie  missing " 

"  Have  you  heard  all?"  I  asked,  at  this. 

"  Yes,  all.  Faith,"  answered  my  uncle  ;  '*  1 
found  your  father  at  his  new  works  at  Bow. 
He  is  doing  very  well,  he  says,  but  hardly  what 
he  expected.  He  told  me  of  poor  Katie's  death, 
and  where  it  was  probable  that  I  should  find 
you." 

*'  Was  he  glad  to  see  you  ?"  I  asked,  curi- 
ously. 

"  He  was  very  much  astonished,  and  a  little 
angry  at  first,  because   I  had   not  given  him 
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notice  of  my  coming,  and  the  surprise  was  a 
serious  shock  to  his  system ;  but  he  got  over  it, 
and  told  me  the  news-." 

"  What  did  he  say  of  me  f 

"  That  you  had  been  anything  save  a  good 
daughter  to  him,  but  that  he  forgave  you  and 
sent  you  his  blessing,"  said  Jeffery  Kirby,  drily. 

I  was  hysterical  that  evening,  and  my  uncle's 
manner,  or  the  absurdity  of  the  message,  made 
me  laugh.  They  had  not  been  laughing  days 
lately,  and  I  could  have  followed  even  then  with 
a  shower  of  tears — I  was  so  weak  and  nervous 
altogether.  It  was  when  I  was  laughing  that 
the  door  opened,  and  Abel  Westmair  re-entered 
the  room,  took  a  seat  facing  me  and  my  uncle, 
and  did  not  appear  to  admire  my  hilarity. 

"  This  is  a  happy  meeting,  indeed,"  he  said 
satirically,  "  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Kirby  in  such 
spirits  before.  I  congratulate  her  on  your 
return,  for  you  are  Jeffery  Kirby,  I  presume  ?" 

*'  At  your  service,  Mr.  Westmair." 

My  uncle  stood  up  and  made  Abel  Westmair  a 
bow,andAbelroseandbowed  stiffly  in  return,  after 
which  they  both  sat  down  again.     I  had  some 
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difficulty  in  restraining  a  second  langh,  so  keen 
was  my  sense  of  the  ridiculous  that  night,  or  so 
shaken  were  my  nerves. 

"Miss  Kirby  has  been  waiting  for  you  many 
weary  months,"  Abel  said.  "  She  has  not  been 
happy  here,  but  she  has  put  up  with  us,  and 
tried  to  make  friends  of  us — if  unsuccessfully, 
why,  that  is  more  our  fault  than  hers." 

"  Faith  Kirby  was  never  hard  to  please  in  my 
time,"  said  my  uncle,  simply ;  "  doubtless  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  family.  Pray  make  no 
apologies  on  that  score ;  I  am  sure  that  my 
niece — My  dear,"  he  said,  turning  to  me,  "  you 
are  crying  again." 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  I  answered,  very  quickly. 

He  turned  to  Abel  Westmair — 

"  I  am  sure  that  my  niece  does  not  require  an 
apology,  and  is  deeply  sensible  of  that  kindness 
which  placed  her  here,  even  after  my  brother 
Jonathan's  ingratitude." 

"You  consider  that  your  brother  was  un- 
grateful?" 

"I  consider  that  he  was  highly  criminal." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Abel,  coldly. 
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Jeffery  Kirby  regarded  Abel  with  no  small 
attention ;  the  manner  of  the  speaker  was  grim 
and  uncongenial,  but.  Abel  Westmair  had  been 
soured  that  evening.  He  resented  my  uncle's 
arrival.  I  had  already  offended  him  by  my  line 
of  action  and  my  angry  words,  and  the  great 
change  was  upon  us. 

"  And  I  consider,  sir,"  my  uncle  continued, 
"  that  your  efforts  to  secure  a  mitigation  of  my 
brother's  punishment  reflect  great  credit  upon 
you,  and  lay  us  all  under  a  deep  sense  of  obli- 
gation which  it  is  impossible  to  repay." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Abel,  still  more  coldly. 

"  And  I  consider,  also " 

"  You  will  excuse  my  interrupting  you,  Mr. 
Kirby,"  said  Abel,  "but  this  is  a  subject  at  all 
times  distressing  to  your  niece,  and  vexatious 
to  me.     There  is  no  occasion  to  pursue  it." 

"  Save  to  express  my  thanks,  if  you  will  allow 
me." 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  not  allow  you,"  answered 
Abel  Westmair.  "I  do  not  care  for  thanks. 
You  may  be  sorry  an  hour  hence  that  you  have 
offered  them.  Your  brother  Jonathan  has 
thanked  me  once  or  twice." 
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"  My  dear,"  said  ray  uncle,  turning  to  me,  "I 
think  that  we  will  eee  about  going  now." 

"Going — where?"  asked  Abel,  peremptorily. 

*'  I  have  taken  a  little  cottage  on  Wands- 
worth Common,  for  a  few  weeks." 

"  You  thought  that  Miss  Kirby  would  be 
ready  to  leave  at  a  moment's  notice,  then  ?" 

"  I  was  not  quite  certain  of  that,  Mr.  West- 
mair,"  said  my  uncle,  doubtfully,  *'  but  I  was 
sure  that  at  the  first  opportunity  she  would  be 
glad  to  spend  a  few  days  with  me." 

"  She  is  going  away  for  good,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing my  uncle,  but  looking  towards  me  for 
an  answer. 

"  Very  well ;  so  much  the  better,  if  she  is  not 
happy  here — and  I  don't  see  much  to  make  her 
happy,"  said  my  uncle,  looking  round  the  draw- 
ing-room, as  if  it  might  be  into  some  corner  that 
he  had  not  hitherto  perceived.  "Faith  being 
fond  of  Hght  and  cheerful  people,  and — I  beg 
pardon,  I  convey  no  reproach  by  that.  I  am 
sure  that  you  have  done  your  best." 

"  I  have  done  my  best — at  times,"  added 
Abel  Westmair,  in  a  deep  voice. 
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"There  is  my  address,  Mr.  Westmair,"  said 
my  uncle  Jeffery,  taking  a  paper  from  his  pock- 
et ;  "  you  may  desire  'to  communicate  with  me 
— it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  mention  your 
name  in  a  reference  for  Faith,  in  good  time,  and 
when  we  are  getting  poor.  For,  upon  my  hon- 
our, I  am  far  from  ricli,  and  her  father's  support 
is  somewhat  doubtful." 

Abel  took  the  paper,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket 
without  glancing  at  it. 

"  You  are  not  aware  that  your  niece  is  engag- 
ed to  be  married  to  my  nephew,  Herbert  West- 
mair," said  Abel ;  "  it  will  be  an  excellent  match 
in  all  respects,  and  one  which  meets  with  every- 
body's approval." 

"  Bless  my  soul  !"  ejaculated  Uncle  Jef,  "  no, 
I  was  certainly  not  aware  of  this.  Faith,  you 
did  not  say — why,  what  is  the  matter  now  ? — 
really,  1  do  not  seem  to  make  out  the  position 
very  clearly." 

"Nothing — nothing  is  the  matter,"  T  said, 
brushing  away  the  angry  tears  again,  and  ris- 
ing to  my  feet,  very  firm  at  last — ^possibly, 
very   white,  for  both  my  uncle  and  Abel  West- 
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mair  regarded  rae  with  close  attention — "  only 
Mr.  Westraair  is  mistaken,  that  is  all.  I  can- 
not explain  now.  I  will  tell  you  everything 
at  home." 

"At  home  I"  muttered  Abel  in  a  low  tone. 

**  I  will  get  my  hat  and  cloak  and  come  at 
once,"  I  said  impatiently ;  "  one  of  the  servants 
will  pack  my  box,  and  send  it  after  me  to-mor- 
row. "  I  hope  you  will  allow  this,"  I  said  to  Abel, 
almost  hoping  already  that  he  would  not. 

"  The  servant  will  make  mistakes,  but  as  you 
please,"  he  replied  ;  "  and  with  reference  to  your 
account  with  me,  I  will  forward  you  a  draft  to- 
morrow morning." 

I  did  not  answer  him.  The  money-value  for 
my  services  was  a  painful  topic,  that  I  dared 
not  dwell  upon.  I  went  to  my  room,  where  a 
strange  and  sudden  heart-sinking  told  me  that 
I  was  not  as  anxious  to  be  free  as  I  had  im- 
agined. I  made  all.  the  haste  that  I  could  to  the 
drawing-room,  beset  by  a  new  fear  of  what  Abel 
might  say  to  Uncle  Jef  during  my  absence. 
They  were  facing  each  other,  and  were  both 
silent,    as    I    entered.      Neither    was    looking 
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particularly    elated     by    the    other's     society. 

"  You  will  have  a  pleasant  journey  home,'' 
said  Abel  to  me  with  emphasis,  after  I  had  en- 
tered, "it  is  a  beautiful  night." 

I  felt  my  feet  tremble  beneath  me,  as  I 
walked  slowly  towards  him.  I  was  sorry  that 
I  was  going  then ;  it  was  not  so  easy  to  part  as 
in  my  indignation  I  thought  that  it  would  be. 
1  felt  myself  ungrateful  and  unkind.  I  forgot 
every  cruel  word  that  he  had  said.  I  only  re- 
membered all  his  old  deep  interest. 

"  It  is  leaving  very  suddenly,"  I  said,  very 
humbly  now ;  *'  you  will  not  mind  ?" 

"  It  is  a  little  sudden,"  he  replied. 

"  You  w^ill  tell  Ettie "  and  then  I  could 

get  on  no  further,  and  stopped. 

"  I  will  present  your  compliments,"  he  said, 
turning  from  me  as  he  spoke. 

I  made  a  gesture  for  my  uncle  to  approach 
me,  and  the  poor  bewildered  man  came  to  my 
side,  and  offered  me  his  arm  for  that  support 
which  he  saw  that  I  needed  very  much.  I 
would  have  given  worlds  to  stay  then— to  say 
something  that  would  have  sounded   like  my 

VOL.  III.  R 
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gratitude  and  friendship,  but  I  was  wholly 
tongue-tied. 

"Stop  one  moment,"  said  Abel  in  the  same 
cold  tones ;  "  there  is  one  friend  w^hom  you  have 
forgotten,  Miss  Kirby.  You  are  a  favourite  of 
his,  and  he  may  feel  somewhat  hurt  at  your 
unceremonious  departure." 

"  Your  father,"  I  murmured. 

"  Yes,  I  have  sent  for  him." 

The  door  opened,  and  old  Mr.  Westmair, 
whom  in  my  confusion  I  had  unaccountably 
forgotten,  came  into  the  room,  and  stood  look- 
ing from  one  to  another  of  us,  one  more  item  in 
the  general  bewilderment. 

"  What  is  it,  Abel— what  is  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"Miss  Kirby  is  going  away  at  once,  and 
wishes  to  bid  you  good-bye  before  she  leaves," 
Abel  explained. 

"But— but " 

"  But  it  is  necessary,  and  Mr.  JefiFery  Kirby 
has  called  for  her,  as  you  see." 

"  Mr.  JefFery  Kirby  of — of  Dorset — Oh,  my 
God  ! — not  he,"  cried  the  old  man,  "it  can't  be 
he,  after  all  these  years !" 
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He  tottered  towards  us,  and  peered  into  my 
uncle's  face — that  face  which  I  knew  by  tradi- 
tion was  very  like  my  grandfather's — gave  an 
awful  scream,  sank  down  on  his  knees,  and 
said,  "Forgive  me,  Jeffery — say  that  you  have 
come  back  from  the  grave  to  offer  me  forgive- 
ness !  I — I  repented  years  and  years  ago.  I 
did  indeed." 

"Repented  of  whatt"  said  Abel  Westmair, 
crossing  to  his  father's  side. 

"  Of  robbing  him — of  taking  from  him  the 
secret  of  the  polish— when  he  was  very  ill,  and 
thought  that  he  could  trust  me.  It  was  his  dis- 
covery," he  cried,  "  not  ours,  and  I  have  gone 
mad  since  with  the  bitter  shame  of  it.  Oh,  Jef- 
fery, forgive  me ! " 

"  Heaven  forgive  us  all,"  said  Jeffery  Kirby  ; 
"  but  I  don't  see — I  don't  understand — this  is  a 
very  extraordinary  house  !  " 

"Leave  us,  please,"  said  Abel  Westmair, 
sternly;  "my  father  is  easily  excited,  and  you 
see  that  his  mind  is  weak.  Pray  leave  us  with- 
out another  word." 

My  uncle  and  I  went  slowly  from  the  draw- 
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ing-room,  and  as  I  looked  back  at  the  door, 
Abel  Westmair  was  standing  by  his  father's  side, 
and  bending  over  him,  with  one  arm  round  his 
neck. 

"  Father,  can  this  be  true  ?"  I  heard  him  say. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

ANOTHER  LIFE. 

WAS  this  the  solution  of  the  Westmair  mys- 
tery, or  the  raving  of  one  demented  V 
Did  all  that  the  old  man  had  confessed  in  his 
terror  explain  many  things  which  had  been 
heretofore  incomprehensible?  It  seemed  a 
something  like  the  truth ;  musing  upon  it,  1 
could  follow  out  the  story  from  the  early  days, 
backed  by  my  uncle's  memory  of  a  past  which 
he  had  shared  and  I  had  not.  He  could  remem- 
ber old  Mr.  Westmair  as  a  struggling  manufac- 
turer in  a  little  town  in  Dorset,  and  my  grand- 
father and  his  father  a  poor  but  clever  man  in 
his   employ.      My  uncle  had  many  stories   to 
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relate  of  his  father's  love  for  experiments,  and, 
after  all,  had  not  an  old  recipe  of  my  grand- 
father's helped  on  my  own  father's  fortunes  and 
misfortunes  ?  When  my  grandfather  was  ill, 
Jeffery  Kirby  remembered  that  the  old  man  had 
been  anxious  to  see  his  employer,  and  he  had  a 
faint  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Westmair  calling,  and 
he,  as  a  boy,  showing  him  upstairs  into  the  sick- 
room. What  passed  between  them  neither  he 
nor  anyone  had  known  from  that  day. 

Strange  if  the  dying  man  had  had  faith  in  his 
discovery,  and  communicated  the  secret  to  his 
master,  to  do  all  that  he  could  with  it,  and  in 
his  business  for  the  benefit  of  the  family;  stranger 
still  that  in  rdbbing  the  Westmairs  my  unhappy 
father  had  only  been  participating  in  those  profits 
of  a  business  which  should  have  made  him  rich 
instead  of  his  employers.  My  romantic  fancy 
built  up  the  story,  piece  by  piece,  but  Abel  West- 
mair did  not  come  to  confirm  it,  and  I  felt  that 
at  any  cost  to  himself  he  would  not  have  kept 
the  truth  away.  I  told  Uncle  Jef  this,  and 
though  he  was  a  simple-minded,   earnest  man, 
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he  shook  his  head  at  my  assertion,  and  smiled 
at  it. 

"  That  would  be  .unlike  Mr.  Westmair,  I 
think,"  he  remarked. 

*'  He  is  the  very  man  to  own  it,  and  to  make 
every  restitution  in  his  power." 

"  My  dear,  he  appears  to  me  to  be  the  very 
man  not  to  say  anything  about  it,"  was  the 
reply. 

'^  He  is  the  soul  of  honour  !"  I  cried. 

My  uncle  put  on  his  spectacles  in  order  to 
inspect  me  the  more  clearly.  My  defence  had 
surprised  him. 

"  I  thought  that  you  disliked  Abel  Westmair  ?" 
he  said. 

"  No,  T  never  said  that  I  disliked  him." 

"  You  did  not  seem  to  regard  him  with  any 
great  degree  of  reverence  on  the  night  I  called 
for  you  at  Broomfield." 

'*  We  had  had  a  few  words  that  day.  He  was 
in  the  wrong — or  I  was — I  don't  know." 

**  Probably  you  were  both  in  the  wrong,"  said 
my  uncle  drily.  ^'  I  have  known  such  cases 
before." 
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"  It  is  probable,"  I  responded  with  a  sigh. 

I  had  missed  Broomfield,  peaceful  as  had  been 
my  life  with  Uncle  Jeffery.  There  were  regrets 
connected  with  it.  I  had  not  left  under  pleasant 
circumstances,  or  defended  myself  gracefully 
against  Abel  Westmair's  sarcasms.  I  had  gone 
away  as  I  had  entered  the  establishment — like 
a  spitfire. 

I  was  glad  of  Uncle  Jef's  companionship ;  it 
was  satisfactory  to  be  his  housekeeper  once 
more,  to  see  to  his  wants,  and  to  know  that  I 
was  like  a  daughter  to  him,  and  might  rely  upon 
him  in  my  troubles,  though  I  had  not  told  him 
of  them  yet  awhile,  and  he  had  not  asked  me 
anything  concerning  them  ;  but  I  missed  Broom- 
field  none  the  less,  missed  even  its  turmoil  and 
conflict  when  the  master  was  angry.  Looking 
back,  I  appeared  to  have  fled  from  the  haven, 
and  to  have  deserted  Ettie,  who  had  loved  me 
much.  I  was  aggrieved  that  no  one  wrote 
from  Broomfield ;  I  would  have  even  forgiven 
Herbert  for  doing  so,  if  he  had  sent  me  news  of 
the  old  home  and  of  those  who  had  made  it 
home  to  me.     But  everyone  was  silent,  though 
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my  address  was  known,  though  I  had  not 
removed  from  Wandsworth,  from  which  my 
uncle  was  now  considering  the  expediency  of  an 
early  departure,  a  little  chapel  in  the  country 
having  been  offered  to  him  through  his  old 
society.  Abel  Westmair  had  sent  me  a  cheque 
for  my  salary,  "  with  compliments  and  thanks," 
the  day  following  my  departure,  my  boxes  had 
arrived  the  same  evening,  and  then  they  might 
have  all  died  for  what  I  kne\7  or  had  heard  of 
them.  I  was  completely  sundered  from  them, 
and  I  was  far  from  happy,  I  confess  again.  It 
was  my  fate  to  be  for  ever  a  dissatisfied  wo- 
man. 

I  opened  my  heart  to  Uncle  Jefifery  at  last, 
and  told  him  of  my  promise  to  Katie,  and  all 
that  Abel  had  intended  by  saying  that  I  was 
engaged  to  Herbert  Westmair — all  that  story 
with  which  Herbert's  life  and  mine  were  con- 
nected. This  was  one  bright  Winter  morning, 
two  months  after  I  had  left  Westmair's. 

"Now  tell  me  what  to  do,"  I  said,  when  I 
had  concluded.  "  Tell  me  what  in  your  honest 
nature  seems  best  ?" 
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It  was  a  problem  that  he  could  not  solve  on 
the  instant.  He  rubbed  his  grey  hairs  the 
wrong  way  with  his  hands  ;  he  put  on  his  specta- 
cles to  assist  his  judgment  and  to  take  stock  of 
his  niece.  In  Abel  Westmair  and  my  poor  sis- 
ter Kate's  fashion,  in  Herbert  Westmair's  possi- 
bly, and  his  mother's  surely,  he  could  only  read 
the  story  one  way,  and  I  could  not  assist  him 
to  read  it  in  another. 

''You  loved  this  Herbert  Westmair  once, 
Faith?" 

"  Yes,  very  dearly." 

"  And  love  him  still  ?" 

"No." 

"  Really  no  ?"  said  my  uncle. 

"  Really  no,"  I  repeated. 

*'  Then  you  must  love  some  one  else,"  he 
said. 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  don't  think  that.  Whom  have  I 
seen  to  love  in  my  life?" 

"  Well,  you  know  better  than  I  do,"  replied 
my  uncle.  "It  cannot  be  that  sour-tempered 
Abel.     He's  too  old  and  ugly  for  you ;  no  one 
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would  ever  think  of  loving  such  a  man  as  he 
is." 

"  What  a  dislike  yau  must  have  taken  to  him 
at  first  sight !  "  I  said. 

"  That  would  have  been  unjust,"  replied 
Uncle  Jef;  "but  I  thought  his  manner  most  un- 
gracious and  rude." 

"  He  had  been  disturbed  that  day ;  he  was 
scarcely  himself." 

"  Was  he  not  ?  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  the 
gentleman  again.  At  present  his  virtues  and 
accomplishments  do  not  impress  me  favour- 
ably." 

My  uncle  took  off  his  spectacles  and  put  them 
into  their  case. 

"  What  a  bright  day,  is  it  not,  Faith  ?"  he  said 
irrelevantly. 

I  regarded  him  timidly. 

"  You  have  not  advised  me  what  to  do  when 
Herbert  Westmair  comes." 

'*  Marry  him." 

"  Oh !  I  can't  do  that ;  I  can  never  think  of 
him  again." 
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"  Then  tell  him  that  you  like  his  uncle 
better!" 

"  Oh !  pray  don't  believe  for  an  instant  that  I 
care  for  Abel  Westmair^"  I  cried  with  excite- 
ment. "  He  is  too  old — he  is  ill  tempered,  and 
harsh,  and  inconsiderate,  and — and " 

*•  And  everything  that's  bad,"  added  my  uncle. 

"  I  don't  say  that." 

"  What  is  it  that  you  do  say.  Faith?" 

"If  we  could  go  away  from  this  place — if  we 
could  disappear  from  both  of  them  !" 

"  For  ever  ?" 

'^Forever!" 

"  No,  you  don't  care  for  either  of  them,"  said 
Jeffery,  "  but  it's  rather  difficult  to  vanish  away 
altogether,  as  I  did,  against  my  will,  in  the  hot 
heart  of  Africa.  I  will  think  what  is  best  and 
what  is  most  honourable.  I  should  like  to  see 
this  Herbert  Westmair ;  it  may  be  only  a  morbid 
fancy  that  keeps  you  two  apart." 

"  You  will  not  believe  me,  then  ?"  I  said  re- 
proachfully. 

"  What  does  your  father  think  about  it  ?" 

"  I  have  not  consulted  him." 
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"  There's  a  very  good  chance  of  doing  so," 
said  my  phlegmatic  uncle  ;  "  for  he  is  coming  up 
the  garden  now." 

"My  father?"  I  exclaimed,  running  to  the 
window. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


CONFESSION. 


T7ES,  it  was  Jonathan  Kirby,  approaching  the 
-*-  house  with  slow  and  cautious  steps,  and 
leaning  on  a  stick  for  support.  He  was  not 
looking  well,  prosperity  had  not  brought  him  a 
greater  degree  of  strength,  but  turned  him  of  a 
dingy  slate  colour,  and  set  his  eyes  further  back 
in  his  head.  He  was  well-dressed,  even  elabor- 
ately dressed  for  a  man  of  his  age,  and  there 
was  a  brougham  from  which  he  had  stepped 
outside  our  little  cottage.  He  had  not  been 
kind  to  me  of  late  days ;  in  the  time  of  his 
prosperity — if  it  were  prosperity — he  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  me  entirely ;  his  heart  had  been 
closed  to  my  troubles,  and  even  to  Katie's  in 
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the  great  affliction  which  had  wrought  many 
changes ;  but  he  was  my  father  still,  and  the 
change  in  him  distressed  me.  He  had  come  of 
his  own  free  will  to  see  us  also,  and  I  ran  and 
opened  the  door,  and  met  him  half-way  along 
the  garden-path. 

"  It  is  kind  of  you  to  come,  father,'*  I  cried,  as 
1  advanced ;  "  I  hope  that  you  are  well." 

I  should  have  kissed  him  had  he  allowed  me, 
but  he  shrank  back,  and  held  his  right  hand 
before  him  to  keep  me  at  a  distance. 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  don't  come  any  nearer.  Faith," 
he  said;  "I  must  not  be  shaken,  or  I  fall  to 
pieces  like  a  damned  glass  bottle.  Let  me  get 
into  the  house  my  own  way.  I  am  infernally 
bad — there's  no  enjoyment  in  life — don't  touch 
me,  please.    I  can  get  along  my  own  way  best." 

I  allowed  him  to  proceed  after  his  own 
fashion,  and  he  followed  me  into  the  house 
with  cautious  steps,  and  deposited  himself  with 
exceeding  care  in  the  easiest  chair  that  he  could 
find  in  the  room.  After  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
arranging  his  wig  to  his  satisfaction,  he  held  out 
one  finger  to  his  brother  Jeffery. 
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'*  Ah,  Jef  I — you  are  here,  are  you  ?"  he  said  ; 
"  taking  care  of  Faith  ? — that's  a  good  fellow  ! 
She  has  stopped  longer  with  you  than  anybody 
else,  but  she  doesn't  agree  with  people  long — 
that's  her  failing.  We  all  have  our  little  fail- 
ings." 

"  Your  daughter  is  one  of  the  best  little  women 
in  the  world !" 

"  So  she  ought  to  be.  She  comes  of  a  good 
stock,"  said  Jonathan  Kirby,  conceitedly. 

"  And,  please  God " 

"  Oh  !  don't  begin  to  please  God  anything," 
said  his  brother  querulously.  "  I  haven't  come 
to  be  preached  at,  or  to  listen  to  any  of  your 
long-winded  orations.  I  can't  be  excited.  I 
must  not  be  surprised.  I  am  a  victim  to  perfect 
rest.     I  might  as  well  be  an  oyster." 

He  half-closed  his  eyes,  and  proceeded  to 
draw  off  a  pair  of  tight-fitting  French  kids  with 
grave  deliberation.  Presently  he  opened  his 
eyes  again,  and  said  to  me, 

"  How  long  do  you  think  he  Tvill  be  ?" 

"  Think  who  will  be  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Abel  Westmair." 
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"  Abel  Westmair !"  I  exclaimed — "  coming  to 
this  house  now  !" 

"  Yes — don't  scream,  Faith  ;  every  high  note 
jars  upon  me,  and  you  shriek  abominably. 
Haven't  you  heard  from  him  ?" 

"No." 

"Nor  you?"  he  said  to  Jeffery. 

"  Not  a  line." 

"  I  wonder  what  the  devil's  game  he  is  up  to, 
then,"  said  Jonathan  Kirby,  nibbling  at  his 
finger-nails  ;  "  and  why  he  appoints  this  place 
to  meet,  without  telling  you  or  Jeffery.  If  he 
has  brought  me  all  this  way  for  nothing,  it  will 
be  a  bad  day  for  him  presently." 

"  I  think  that  I  can  guess,"  I  cried  ;  "  uncle, 
he's  coming  to " 

"  Yes,  I  daresay  he  is,"  said  Jeffery,  interrupt- 
ing me;  "but  we'll  leave  all  speculation  as  to 
his  motives  till  he  appears.  I  would  prefer 
it." 

"Is  it  anything  to  do  with  you,  Jef?"  asked 
Jonathan  Kirby,  wonderingly. 

"  It  may  be,"  was  the  thoughtful  reply ;  "  it 
is  very  doubtful.     It  will  be  an  act  of  justice 
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with  which  I  cannot  credit  Abel  Westmair, 
though." 

*'  You  do  not  know  Abel  Westmair,  uncle,"  1 
said. 

"No;  but  you  do,  I  begin  to  suspect,"  he 
said,  with  an  odd  smile  that  embarrassed  me. 

"  If  you  are  looking  for  any  justice  from  Abel 
Westmair,  you  are  likely  to  be  very  much  mis- 
taken," said  my  father — "  it  is  not  in  his  line. 
No  one  has  suffered  more  from  him  than  1  have 
— he  is  my  bitterest  enemy.  He  has  been 
worse  than  poison  to  me,  curse  him !" 

As  he  struck  his  stick  upon  th^  floor,  my  uncle 
said  warmly — 

"  I  will  not  have  any  more  of  this,  Jonathan 
— not  in  my  house." 

"  I  shall  say  what  I  like." 

"I  will  read  you  a  chapter  from  the  Bible 
upon  uncharitableness — there  is  a  great  lesson 
for  you  in  it." 

"  No — no — don't  do  that,"  cried  Jonathan  with 
alacrity  ;  "  1  would  much  rather  that  you  did 
not,  Jeffery.     I  will  not  say  another  word." 

My  uncle   did    not   read   the    Bible   to    his 
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brother,  who  composed  himself  by  degrees,  keep- 
ing his  watchful  eyes  upon  the  window  that 
looked  upon  our  little  front  garden,  and  the  high 
road  where  his  brougham  was  waiting.  He  was 
only  interested  in  Abel  Westmair's  advent ;  he 
had  no  questions  to  ask  my  uncle  and  me  ;  he 
saw  that  we  were  alive,  and  how  we  were 
living,  or  were  likely  to  live,  was  not  his  busi- 
ness. 

"  He  requested  my  presence  on  a  matter  of 
great  importance,"  he  said  suddenly, ."  that's  the 
odd  part  of  it — of  great  importance,  and  here. 
If  he  had  come  round  to  the  factory,  or  had  me 
up  at  his  place,  I  could  have  understood  hi^ 
game.  I  suppose  he  finds  that  I  am  in  the  way 
of  his  profits,  and  wants  to  buy  me  out — that  is 
what  I  have  been  expecting  for  the  last  two 
months.  The  polish  is  not  quite  so  good,  cer- 
tainly, but  it's  close  upon  it,  and  it's  fifteen 
shillings  a  gallon  cheaper,  and  that  catches  his 
best  customers.  All  his  customers  have  had 
circulars." 

"  How  did  you  obtain  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses ?"  asked  Jefiery. 

s2 
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"  I  copied  the  list  long  ago,"  said  Jonathan. 

"  Before  you  went  to  prison  ?" 

Jonathan  Kirby  flinched  at  this  direct  ques- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  before  then,"  he  muttered  in  reply. 

"  It  has  been  arranged  very  neatly,"  said 
my  uncle,  caustically,  "  but  it  was  the  act  of  a 
scamp." 

*'  Ah  !  I'm  not  going  to  fly  into  a  passion,"  re- 
plied my  father,  mildly.  *'  I  can't  afford  to  do 
it  in  my  present  state  of  health.  Heap  upon 
me  what  insults  you  please,  a  wise  man  does  not 
expect  manners  from  South  Africa.  Kate  would 
have  taken  my  part  if  she  had  lived.  Poor  dear 
Katie,  how  I  have  missed  her  I  She  knew  how 
ill-treated  I  had  been — how  a  polish  recipe  of 
some  sort  had  been  in  our  family  as  soon  as  in 
the  Westm airs' ;  how — what  on  earth  are  you 
turning  green  about,  Faith  V 

"  He  is  coming,"  I  said  nervously. 

"  Of  course  he  is.  What  have  I  been  waiting 
all  this  time  for?" 

I  had  seen  Abel  Westmair  approaching  the 
house.     He  had  altered  and  aged  very  much,  or 
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the  distance  between  him  and  me  gave  me  that 
impression.  It  was  not  the  Abel  Westmair 
whom  I  had  ever  seen ;  he  did  not  hold  his 
head  as  high  ;  he  stooped  more,  or  all  was  an 
illusion. 

I  forestalled  our  little  maid-servant  by  running 
and  opening  the  door  for  him.  I  don't  know 
why  I  was  in  so  great  a  hurry ;  I  wished  that  I 
had  not  done  so  afterwards,  for  we  had  not 
parted  on  the  best  of  terms.  I  had  acted  un- 
gratefully, he  had  resented  it,  and  I  had  gone 
away  without  wishing  him  good-bye. 

*'  Miss  Kirby,"  he  said,  regarding  me  sorrow- 
fully, so  strangely  sorrowfully  that  my  heart 
sank  within  me,  "  your  father  has  arrived,  I 
hope?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  your  uncle  is  here  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said  again. 

He  did  not  offer  to  shake  hands  with  me.  He 
followed  me  into  the  small  front  parlour,  where 
were  those  of  whom  he  had  come  in  search.  I 
placed  a  chair  for  him,  and  he  sank  into  it 
wearily,  like  a  man  who  had  come  a  long  journey. 
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"  I  have  called  to  make  restitution  for  a 
wrong,"  he  said  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"  Is  it  true,  then,  that "  I  began,  when  he 

interrupted  me  in  his  old  sharp  manner,  that 
would  never  allow  me  the  last  word. 

*'  It  is  all  true,"  he  answered.  "  My  father  is 
a  robber !" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

RESTITUTION. 

JONATHAN  KIRBY,  seated  in  the  arm-chair 
^  by  the  fire,  lifted  himself  half-way  from 
his  seat,  and  regarded  his  old  employer  with 
amazement. 

"  What's  that  ?— who's  a  robber  ?  1  don't 
understand.  I — I — excuse  me,  but  I  am  getting 
excited,  and  it's  a  bad  thing  for  me.  Faith,"  he 
said,  querulously,  as  he  sat  down  again,  "  isn't 
there  a  drop  of  brandy  in  this  beastly  house  ?" 

I  mixed  a  little  weak  brandy-and-water  for 
my  father  at  this  appeal,  and  he  begged  Mr. 
Westmair  to  postpone  his  revelation  until  he 
had  drunk  it.  Abel  waited  patiently,  taking 
his  cue  from  Jonathan  Kirby,  who  finally  gave 
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him  permission  to  proceed.  It  was  an  odd 
party  of  four  assembled  in  that  room.  JeiFery 
Kirby  was  seated  by  the  window,  gravely  atten- 
tive ;  and  it  was  to  his  .keen  and  honest  face 
that  Abel  Westmair  turned  most  frequently.  It 
was  JefFery  who  represented  the  family  of  the 
Kirbys,  rather  than  the  feeble  man  opposite 
struggling  against  excitement,  and  that  cupidity 
which  seemed  growing  stronger  with  every 
hour  of  his  waning  life. 

"  Our  family,"  Abel  Westmair  began,  *'  has 
done  yours  a  great  wrong.  I  have  striven  to 
disbelieve  it ;  have  hoped  that  my  father's  weak 
mind  had  deceived  himself  and  me,  but  I  have 
none  the  less  followed  out  the  facts,  because 
with  every  step  they  have  seemed  more  insur- 
mountable, and  because  at  last  they  crush  me." 

"  If  there  has  been  a  wrong,  you  have  not 
shared  in  it,"  I  cried. 

"  Unknowingly,  I  have  shared  in  it  for  years, 
Miss  Kirby,"  said  Abel,  gloomily.  "I  have 
grown  rich  by  it — I  have  kept  others  poor.  I 
have  asserted  my  pride  in  lieu  of  my  shame.  I 
have  believed  so  strongly  in  the  honour  of  our 
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house,  aud  set  so  little  value  on  the  principles 
of  others.     It  is  retribution,  and  I  accept  it." 

"  Perhaps  you'll  tell  us  what  it  is  all  about, 
as  soon  as  you  can,"  said  Jonathan  Kirby,  faint- 
ly, "  for  hanged  if  I  can  make  head  or  tail  of  it. 
And,  if  you'll  obhge  us,  Faith,  by  keeping  your 
mouth  shut,  we  shall  get  on  ever  so  much 
faster.  Whilst  you  are  interfering,  my  horse  is 
catching  cold  in  his  inside  waiting  for  me,  and 
we  are  attending  to  nothing  that  is  practical." 

"  A  few  words  will  complete  my  statement," 
said  Abel,  very  slowly. 

He  did  not  resent  my  father's  manner,  the  old 
pride,  I  may  call  it  the  old  haughtiness  of 
demeanour  did  not  assert  itself;  the  readiness  of 
retort,  and  the  quickness  to  take  offence,  and 
to  reply  by  sarcasm  or  invective,  were  gone. 
Yes,  the  loss  of  his  faith  in  his  family  had  struck 
down  this  man  completely. 

"  The  secret  that  has  made  our  fortunes  was 
discovered  by  your  father,"  said  Abel  Westmair. 

"  Eh — WHAT  ?"  screamed  Jonathan  Kirby. 

"  It  was  your  father,  then  in  the  employ  of 
mine,  who  made  the  discovery  in  his  working 
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hours,  and  in  his  leisure  time  perfected  it.  He 
did  not  know  its  commercial  value,  he  was 
scarcely  certain  of  his  own  success,  and  he  was 
very  poor.  He  fell  ill,  and  on  his  death-bed 
took  my  father  into  his  confidence,  asking  him 
to  test  the  value  of  his  discovery  for  the  sake  of 
his  children,  and  to  do  his  best  for  the  two  boys 
he  was  leaving  behind  him." 

"You  and  me,  by  heaven,  Jef!"  cried  Jona- 
than. 

"  My  father  promised  this,  and  took  away  the 
secret  of  the  polish  with  him.  He  made  his  for- 
tune with  it  a  few  years  afterwards — he  claimed 
the  credit  of  the  discovery  for  himself,  and  he 
never  kept  his  word  with  you,"  Abel  continued. 

"  The  most  unprincipled  bit  of  business  I  ever 
heard  of  in  my  life !"  cried  Jonathan  Kirby,  full 
of  virtuous  indignation. 

"  That  the  discovery  might  have  been  lost,  or 
passed  into  other  hands,"  said  Abel,  firmly — 
''that  my  father's  perseverance  and  business 
energy  triumphed  over  many  obstacles  which 
rose  up  in  his  path,  make  no  excuse  that  I  can 
offer  here.     I  can  only  tell  you,  gentlemen,  of 
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the  remorse  and  sliame  which  weigh  him  down, 
and  me  along  with  him ;  and  I  can  only  plead, 
as  extenuating  circumstances,  his  anxiety  and 
mine  to  repair  the  harm  and  injustice  that  have 
been  done.  Following  out  the  facts  and  prov- 
ing them  to  the  bitter  end  but  yesterday,  I  come 
to-day  to  those  two  children  of  an  injured  man, 
and  ask,  in  my  father's  name,  forgiveness." 

"  In  a  plain  confession  of  wrong,  in  an  earn- 
est desire  for  atonement,  one  sees  frail  humanity 
at  its  best  and  wisest,"  said  Jeffery  Kirby,  ris- 
ing. "  I  bear  no  malice  against  your  father, 
and,  sir,  I  honour  you  for  the  course  which  you 
have  adopted." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Abel  Westmair,  taking  the 
hand  outstretched  to  him  ;  "  I  am  trying  to  do 
my  duty  if  I  can,  but  I  am  hardly  as  strong  as  I 
could  -wish.  All  this,"  he  said  sadly,  '*  is  a  new 
experience  for  me." 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  talk  of  forgiveness  and 
that  sort  of  rubbish,"  said  my  father,  giving  an 
angular  twist  to  his  frame,  and  assuming  the 
appearance  of  a  hunchback  in  his  chair  ;• "  if  that's 
retribution,  or  restitution,  I  don't  think  much  of 
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it  myself.  Tell  us  what  you  are  going  to  do  to 
make  amends  for  this  unjustifiable  trickery  ? 
You  have  robbed  us  of  many  thousands,  you 
have  been  in  our  place,  and  we  in  yours ;  for 
borrowing  money  from  the  firm  to  find  out  our 
own  secret,  you  actually  locked  me  up  in 
prison — you  made  one  daughter  a  beggar,  and 
another  a  singer  at  a  music-hall — you  disgraced 
the  lot  of  us — you  set  your  foot  upon  our  in- 
nocent necks — you  have  been  altogether  bad. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

**  I  have  been  thinking  very  deeply  of  that — 
of  what  would  be  just  and  honest  to  you  all," 
answered  Abel,  "  and  I  hope,"  he  added,  and 
for  a  moment  he  seemed  to  hesitate,  "that  I 
have  not  forgotten  anything.  It  is  for  you  to 
accept  my  terms,  or  to  decline  them,  or  to  pro- 
pose anything  in  your  turn.  I  am  entirely  in 
your  hands,  and  I  ask  no  consideration  for 
myself." 

It  was  the  old  proud  look  in  his  face  at  last, 
and  I  was  glad  to  see  it  there.  It  made  him 
like  himself. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  doing  ?"  said 
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Jonathan ;  "  will  you  give  us  any  money  ?  Do 
you  mean  to  stump  up  anything?" 

"Yes." 

"  Will  you  let  me  have  the  recipe  your  wick- 
ed father  stole  ?"  cried  Jonathan  Kirby,  eagerly. 

"  I  have  brought  it  with  me." 

"  That's  right ;  that's  well.  Upon  my  soul, 
you're  behaving  like  a  gentleman,"  cried  Jona- 
than Kirby,  rubbing  his  hands  together.  "  Con- 
sider that  you  have  my  forgiveness,  Westmair, 
and  I  hope  you'll  come  out  with  the  ready  money 
as  handsomely  as  you  talk  about  it.  Faith,  a 
little  more  brandy-and- water,  please,  I'm  getting 
in  a  whirl.  I  would  not  excite  myself  just  now 
for  all  the  world.  Thank  you,  ray  dear,"  he 
said  to  me.  "  And  now,  sir,  to  business  again. 
Your  health,  Westmair ;  your  father's  health ; 
everybody's  health.  God  bless  the  lot  of 
us  !  " 

"I  have  a  little  more  to  say  before  my 
nephew  arrives,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Kir- 
by," remarked  Abel. 

"  Say  anything  you  like.  I  could  listen  to 
you  for  a  week,"  replied  my  father. 
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"  It  relates  to  my  nephew,  whose  cause  I  have 
to  plead." 

"I  always  liked  Herbert,"  cried  Jonathan 
Kirby.      *'  Why   did  he  not  come  with  you  f 

"  Because  there  is  that  to  say  which  would  be 
less  embarrassing  in  his  absence,"  answered 
Abel,  "and  even  in  that  of  your  daughter." 

He  looked  at  me  significantly,  but  I  would 
not  take  his  hint.  I  was  excited  as  well  as  my 
father — I  was  bewildered — and  held  my  ground. 

"  I  would  prefer  to  remain,"  I  said.  "  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  interested  in  this." 

"  You  are." 

"  In  what  way  ?"  I  asked  with  an  effort  to  be 
calm  and  business-like  myself. 

*'  He  will  come  this  day  to  claim  an  old  pro- 
raise  made  to  your  sister,"  he  said  with  grave 
composure. 

"  And  he  comes  at  your  wish,  Mr.  Westmair  ?" 

"  Yes,  at  my  earnest  wish.  I  am  going  away 
with  my  father  and  daughter.  I  would  see  the 
end  of  all  uncertainty  before  I  go.  It  is  the 
last  favour  that  I  shall  ask  of  you.  Miss  Kirby." 

*'  So  be  it,  then,"  I  answered,  looking  down. 
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It  was  to  be  a  day  of  self-sacrifice,  and  I  was 
in  the  toils.  I  had  promised  to  marry  Herbert 
Westmair;  I  could  .not  be  less  unselfish  than 
the  strange  man  before  me. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FIRST  PAYMENT. 

"^f TITH  what  trouble  and  grief  I  had  listened 
'  '  to  all  that  Abel  Westmair  had  said,  need 
not  be  detailed  in  the  closing  pages  of  this 
story.  I  had  been  prepared  by  my  father  for 
his  advent,  and  I  had  guessed  at  that  which 
would  folio w%  with  the  exception  of  Herbert 
Westmair's  coming.  What  Abel  would  do  up- 
on the  discovery  of  his  father's  dishonesty,  I 
had  had  no  doubts  concerning ;  he  was  a  man 
who  would  have  no  mercy  on  himself,  and  who 
would  act  up  to  his  character,  and  to  those  rules 
by  which  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  regulate 
the  lives  of  other  men. 
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Yes,  I  guessed  what  sacrifices  this  stern  Quix- 
otic being  would  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
make,  for  I  knew  Abel  Westmair  at  last.  The 
man  whom  I  had  in  my  early  days  suspected, 
stood  in  the  foreground  of  my  present  life  as  the 
one  hero  whom  I  had  ever  met,  or  whom  1  was 
ever  likely  to  meet.  There  was  no  sacrifice  at 
which  he  would  shrink  to  render  justice  to  those 
whom  his  father  had  injured;  he  would  be  hard- 
er upon  himself  than  he  would  have  been  upon 
another  man  placed  in  a  similar  position.  There 
had  been  much  misery,  and  if  not  of  his  creat- 
ing, he  had  been  the  cause  of  it,  he  thought, 
and  the  time  for  atonement  was  at  hand. 

"  It  is  my  mission  in  this  world,"  he  said  to 
my  father  and  uncle,  "  to  restore  all  that  of 
which  your  family  has  been  deprived — it  is  my 
duty  to  my  own  honour  and  my  God.  My  father, 
broken  down  and  contrite,  sees  this  with  myself, 
and  we  accept  the  lower  position  to  which  that 
duty  leads  us.  We  are  only  three ;  we  are 
never  likely  to  be  more ;  we  shall  be  content 
with  little,  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  done 
our  best  will  keep  us  very  strong." 

VOL.  III.  T 
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"  All !"  muttered  my  father,  "  what  can  you 
mean  by  all  ?" 

"  So  far  as  it  has  lain  in  my  power,"  replied 
Abel,  "I  have  endeavoured  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  profit  which  my  father  and  I  have 
made  by  the  use  of  the  recipe." 

"With  interest  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum," 
said  Jonathan  Kirby,  immediately  ;  "  you  have 
not  forgotten  that,  I  suppose  V 

"  With  interest  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum," 
answered  Abel.  "  The  amount,  I  may  add,  is 
very  large,  and  will  be  difficult  to  repay  at 
once,  although  I  am  prepared  with  what  I  hope 
both  of  you  will  consider  a  reasonable  instal- 
ment." 

"  How  much  ?"  asked  my  father  ;  "  how  much 
do  you  begin  with  ? — how  much  do  you  purpose 
to  pay  us  altogether,  then  ?" 

"  One  moment,"  said  Jefi'ery  Kirby  ;  "  this  ap- 
pears to  me  a  very  strange  and  unbusiness-like 
proceeding,  and  it  is  not  in  all  respects  a  ques- 
tion of  money  compensation." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  Jef,"  muttered  his  more 
selfish  brother ;  "  though  why  you  cannot  sit 
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still  a  moment,  and  allow  Mr.  Westmair  to  finish 
his  statement,  I  cannot  understand.  What's  the 
use  of  interrupting  people  in  this  way  ?" 

"  I  will  speak  for  myself,"  said  my  uncle,  with 
more  excitement  than  he  had  hitherto  shown, 
"and  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Westmair,  to  take 
more  time  to  consider  this  matter,  and  to  give 
us  more  time  to  reflect  upon  it  too.  I  am  not  a 
rich  man — a  few  hundreds  will  be  of  service  to 
me — but  I  cannot  become  wealthy  at  the  expense 
of  a  man  mad  enough  to  pitch  his  fortune  at  my 
head,  and  to  leave  himself  in  indigence.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Westmair,  you  affront 
me  with  your  generosity,  and  I  will  have  no 
share  in  the  crime  of  beggaring  you." 

Abel  AVestmair  resisted  opposition  to  his  will 
as  indignantly  as  ever.  Why  was  he  always  so 
sure  that  he  must  be  in  the  right  ? 

"  Sir,  everything  has  been  arranged,"  he  cried 
sharply,  "and  I  will  brook  no  interference." 

**  Spoken  like  a  man  of  spirit,"  my  father  re- 
plied. "  Faith,  my  dear,  perhaps  Mr.  Westmair 
would  like  a  glass  of  cold  brandy  and  water  too. 
He  has  come  some  distance,  and  you   haven't 

T  2 
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asked  him  to  take  a  bite  or  sip  in  this  house, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  not  as  hospitable 
an  establishment  as  it  might  be." 

"Mr.  Westmair,"  continued  JefFery,  without 
taking  any  heed  of  his  brother's  remonstrance 
as  to  Abel  Westmair's  welcome,  "  you  may  have 
arranged  everything,  but  you  have  considered 
nothing." 

*'  What  have  I  not  considered  ?" 

"  That  my  father  would  have  made  very  little 
money  from  his  discovery,  and  in  all  probability 
would  have  sold  the  recipe  for  a  few  pounds 
to  the  first  man  adventurous  enough  to  buy  it 
of  him,"  said  my  uncle.  "I  can  remember  my 
father  perfectly.  He  had  no  capital  to  begin 
business,  or  to  enter  into  opposition  with  the 
trade — he  had  no  machinery — he  was  a  clever, 
careless,  energetic,  and  unbusin ess-like  man — I 
am  sorry  to  say  he  drank — he  would  have  made 
nothing  from  the  polish — he  would  have  died, 
under  any  circumstances,  w^ithoutleaving  twenty 
pounds  each  to  his  children." 

Abel  Westmair  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  at 
the  poverty  of  JefFery  Kirby's  reasoning  ;  but 
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Jonathan  rose  from  his  chair,  with  difficulty, 
and  with  an  expression  of  horror  on  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"  And  I  have  lived  to  behold  this  dreadful  day 
— I  have  been  spared  for  this  !"  cried  my  father, 
with  uplifted  hands.  "I  see  my  own  brother 
casting  aspersions  on  a  grey  head  reposing  in 
the  cold  recess  of  the  tomb,  the  grey  head  of  a 
parent  who  should  have  been  honoured  and 
respected  and  revered  by  both  of  us.  And  this 
from  a  minister  of  the  blessed  Gospel — from  the 
son  of  the  injured  sleeper,  whom  I  protect  with 
all  the  fervour  left  in  me  from  the  gross  impu- 
tations that  have  been  cast  upon  him  by  a 
thankless  and  viperous  offspring.  Faith,  I  can- 
not leave  you  with  such  a  man  as  this — you 
must  return  home  with  your  father,  before  your 
principles  are  wholly  perverted  by  his  outrag- 
eous doctrines.  Nothing,  Mr.  Westmair,"  he 
added,  "  but  respect  for  you  and  your  noble 
conduct,  prevents  me  from  quitting  this  house  at 
once,  in  my  disgust  at  such  a  brother." 

He  sat  down  again,  and  looked  towards  our 
little   decanter  of  brandy,  which   Jeflfery  irnme- 
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diately  removed  to  the  chefFonier  behind  hira. 
Abel  Westmair  responded  not  to  my  father's 
eloquence  ;  it  was  doubtful  if  he  had  heard  one 
word  of  it.  His  reply  to  Jeffery's  argument 
was  to  ignore  it  simply. 

"You  will  take  your  half  of  the  money;  I 
have  made  out  two  cheques  for  an  equal  amount 
— it  is  the  beginning  of  my  restitution.  I  will 
pray  you  to  believe,  sir,  that  I  am  deeply  griev- 
ed at  my  father's  act,"  he  said,  as  he  produced 
his  pocket-book,  *'  and  that  he  sees  now  with  me 
the  enormity  of  his  offence.  Had  he  been  a 
stronger  man,  he  would  have  accompanied  me 
to-day — but  I  claim  your  indulgence,  and  beg 
you  to  believe  in  his  contrition." 

He  presented  a  cheque  to  my  uncle,  who  put 
his  hands  behind  him,  and  shut  his  eyes. 

"  I  shall  not  take  the  money." 

"Will  you  give  it  to  your  niece?"  suggested 
Abel. 

"No — no,"  I  cried,  "  I  will  not  touch  a  penny 
of  it." 

"  God  bless  me,  am  I  dreaming  ?"  ejaculated 
my  father  ;  "  is  money  going  begging  in  a  world 
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like  this?     How  much  can  it  be? — Then- 


"  Shall  I  give  it  to  your  brother  ?"  asked  Abel 
Westmair ;  "it  will  be  in  the  family  and  in  the 
business — it  will  descend  by  inheritance  to  his 
daughter." 

"  That's  a  very  fair  proposition,"  said  Jona- 
than, "and  I  don't  mind  making  a  will  at  once 
in  my  daughter's  favour,  if  anybody  doubts 
my  word." 

"  I  think,  upon  further  consideration,"  said  my 
uncle,  opening  his  eyes  and  extending  his  right 
hand,  "that  I  will  take  this  cheque.  I  am  a 
poor  man,  and  if  you  insist,  Mr.  Westmair,  why, 
I  have  a  right  to  my  share — it  will  be  in  as  good 
hands  as  Jonathan's." 

"  Oh,  uncle !"  I  cried  reproachfully,  "  I  did 
think — I  did  hope — "  Then  I  broke  down,  and 
my  voice  left  me  in  my  grief  and  anger.  Mean- 
while Jeffery  Kirby  took  the  cheque,  and 
put  it  into  his  pocket  without  looking  at  the 
amount. 

"  Shall  you  require  a  receipt  for  this  f  asked 
Jeffery. 

"  No,"  answered  Abel. 
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"  I  thought  what  your  fine  words  were  com- 
ing to,  Jef,"  grumbled  ray  father;  "  that's  your 
preacher  all  the  world  over — full  of  fine,  tall 
sentiments,  with  wind  enough  in  them  to  burst 
themselves,  and  nothing  else.  That's  your — is 
this  for  me  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  replied  Abel,  as  he  placed  a  second 
cheque  in  Jonathan  Kirby's  hands. 

*'  Thank  you — and — 0  Lord  ! — is  this  a  por- 
tion of  it?"  cried  my  father,  holding  the  cheque 
between  his  shaking  hands.  "  Is  there  a  balance 
at  your  bankers'  sufiicient  to  meet  THIS — and  my 
brother's  too  1 — and — and — and — a  thousand 
devils !"  cried  my  father,  sinking  back  in  his 
chair,  "I  am  going  to  die  before  I  touch  the 
money  I  Bran — dy — for  my  life's  sake — bran — 
dy  !" 

I  thought  myself  that  he  was  going  to  die  at 
once,  sitting  in  the  chair  before  me,  the  seal  of 
death  seemed  so  suddenly  apparent  in  the  grey- 
uess  of  his  face,  and  in  the  awful  glaring  of  his 
eyes.  1  sprang  up  with  a  scream  of  aiFright 
and  ran  towards  him,  but  Abel  Westmair's 
hands  had  already  seized  upon  his  stock  and 
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torn  it  from  his  neck.  We  gave  him  brandy, 
and  he  came  back  slowly  to  himself,  and  looked 
at  us.  .  • 

**  Where's  the  cheque  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  husky 
whisper. 

JefFery  picked  it  up  from  the  carpet,  where  it 
hadfallenfrom  his  brother's  nerveless  fingers,  and 
restored  it  to  him.  My  father  folded  the  cheque 
with  difficulty,  put  it  into  a  little  seal-skin  purse, 
which  he  placed  carefully  in  his  pocket  after- 
wards, after  which  process  he  sat  breathing 
hard  and  fast. 

*'  Are  you  better,  father  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  am  quite  well  now,"  he  said ;  ''  don't  talk 
to  me." 

In  a  few  minutes  his  natural  colour  had  re- 
turned. 

"  Who  has  been  tearing  me  about  the  neck 
like  this  f  he  said,  petulantly ;  "  there  was  no 
necessity  to  garotte  me.  I  am  subject  to  these 
faintings — there  is  nothing  in  them.  I  shall  be 
better  now  for  months." 

He  made  an  effort  to  stand,  but  it  was  a  poor 
one,  and  he  sat  down  again. 
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"It's  nothing,"  he  said,  "  only  I  must  not  be 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  Is  there  anything  more 
to  say  about  the  next  payment  you  were  telling 
us  a  little  while  ago  ?  Perhaps  you  can  inform 
us  how  that  is  to  be  arranged,  whilst  my  damned 
legs  come  round?" 

"  I  have  more  to  say — but  it  is  concerning 
your  daughter's  engagement  to  my  nephew." 

"  What's  that  to  do  with  me  ?"  said  Jonathan  ; 
*'  Faith  is  of  age,  and  can  marry  whom  she 
pleases.  I  have  quite  enough  upon  my  mind, 
without  troubling  myself  about  her  fancies.  If 
she  likes  him,  she  can  have  him — there !" 

"  It  is  about  her  future  with  Herbert  West- 
mair  that  I  would  speak,"  said  Abel,  with  his 
old  sternness  asserting  itself  once  more,  **  and 
you  must  consider  that  along  with  us.  This 
nephew  of  mine  I  leave  poor,  and  I  had  held 
out  to  him  the  hope  of  riches — will  you  think  of 
him?" 

"I!— I  think  of  him  r 

"  He  would  have  succeeded  me  in  the  busi- 
ness, had  I  had  a  business  to  transfer  to  him. 
He  knows  the  truth,  and  he  has  borne  the  dis- 
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appointment  with  a  courage  for  which  I  hardly 
gave  him  credit.  He  will  marry  yom-  daughter, 
and,  I  trust,  retain  the  post  he  at  present 
occupies,  with  the  same  prospect  of " 

*'  I  can't  do  anything  in  a  hurry — I  don't  see 
what  Herbert  Westmair  is  to  me,"  muttered  ray 
father  ;  "  I  cannot — does  he  know  anything 
about  the  polish  f 

"He  has  been  entrusted  with  the  secret — 
there  was  no  motive  to  withhold  it  from  him  at 
the  time." 

"  Confound  it  I  here's  another  muddle.  I'll — 
I'll  think  of  it ;  I'll  not  be  worried  any  longer 
now — I'm  strong — I'm  going  home." 

He  rose  with  alacrity,  his  hands  fastening  his 
stock  and  re-arranging  his  wig.  He  would 
have  no  further  support  or  assistance  ;  he  had 
been  made  rich,  and  was  anxious  to  get  away  ; 
he  went  from  the  room  w^ithout  further  heed  of 
us.  It  was  Herbert  Westmair  himself  who  met 
him  in  the  garden-path,  and  whose  appearance 
made  my  heart  sink. 

"  He  has  come,"  said  Abel  to  me,  w^ho  had 
seen   him   for  myself,  "it  is   the  end — let  me 
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leave  this   man   happy,  if  I  can,  Miss  Kirby." 
"And  it   is  your  wish  that  1  should  marry 

him  r 

"Yes." 

"  For  his  sake,  or  for  mine  ?" 

"  For  both  your  sakes,  it  is  best." 

"  Well,  well,"  I  said,  "  let  him  come,  and 
learn  the  truth,  and  then  marry  me,  if  he  dare  !" 

Abel  regarded  me  with  surprise. 

"  You  will  return  with  him  ?"  I  pleaded,  faint- 
ly— "  you  will  not  go  away  at  once  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  remain,  if " 

"  Something  might  happen — and  you  might 
leave  in  much  uncertainty  after  all.  I  am  so 
wild  and  strange  and  irritable — you  know  that, 
Mr.Westmair?" 

"  I  do  not  always  comprehend  you,"  he  said 
irresolutely,  "  and  you  are  irritable  at  times, 
but " 

"  Hush  I  he  is  here." 
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CHAPTER  XL 


AN  HONEST  CONFESSION. 


TTERBERT  WESTMAIR  entered  with  almost 
^  as  grave  an  aspect  as  his  uncle  had  done 
before  him.  Restitution  had  cast  a  deep 
shadow  on  both  uncle  and  nephew,  and  Herbert 
was  suffering  with  the  family.  The  cup  had 
been  close  to  his  lips,  and  it  had  been  dashed 
away  ;  it  was  his  lot  in  life,  and  what  else  could 
be  expected?  What  had  he  done  to  deserve 
success,  that  he  should  not  have  foreseen  this 
utter  failure  *?  I  seemed  to  read  these  thoughts, 
or  thoughts  akin  to  these,  upon  his  face 
as  he  came  with  slow  precise  steps  into  the 
room.     As  he  glanced  from  me  to  Abel,  I  seem- 
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ed  to  read  also  a  new  hesitation  in  his  manner, 
as  if  he  had  been  prompted  or  forced  to  come, 
and  it  was  scarcely  of  his  own  inclination 
that  he  faced  me.  I  took  hope  from  it,  and  yet 
I  read  his  heart  as  incorrectly  as  I  had  always 
done.  I  was  a  wretched  judge  of  character  at 
the  best,  and  this  was  a  day  of  dire  confusion, 
with  no  chance  of  calm  reflection  in  it. 

He  shook  hands  with  me  and  bowed  in  a 
formal  manner ;  Abel  mentioned  my  Uncle  Jef- 
fery's  name  to  Herbert,  and  some  stately  bows 
were  exchanged  in  that  direction  ;  and  then  two 
of  us  at  least  were  full  of  confusion  and  dismay 
— it  had  grown  to  such  a  business-like  formality, 
this  wife-seeking.  Herbert  I  had  never  known 
to  suffer  from  any  great  embarrassment  of 
manner ;  he  was  bold,  impulsive,  even  de- 
termined, as  a  rule,  and  this  new  timidity  might 
augur  well  for  me,  I  thought.  He  did  not  ap- 
proach me  with  the  same  decision,  and  taunt  me 
indirectly  with  my  promise  to  my  sister  Kate. 
He  sat  down,  and  took  a  book  from  the  table, 
as  though  he  would  seek  refuge  in  it  from  the 
false  position  in  which  he  was  placed. 
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It  was  a  cold,  cruel  daylight  performance,  in 
which  no  romance  could  live. 

"Mr.  Kirby,  there -is  a  little  more  that  might 
be  arranged  between  us  before  you  go,''  Abel 
said,  in  a  confused  manner  himself;  "  can  we  step 
into  the  next  room." 

"  I  haven't  a  next  room,"  answered  my  uncle  ; 
"  would  you  mind  stepping  into  the  garden,  or 
having  a  little  stroll  across  the  common." 

"Let  us  walk  across  the  common." 

It  was  very  clumsily  done,  but  I  made  no 
effort  to  alter  the  position ;  some  day  or  other 
the  battle  must  be  fought  again,  and  the  clash 
of  arms  might  as  well  commence  immediately. 
All  was  as  uncertain  as  life ;  here,  at  least,  I 
might  know  the  best  or  worst,  and  be  joyful 
or  resigned. 

Abel  Westmair  and  my  uncle  went  out  to- 
gether, and  from  our  seats  facing  each  other  we 
could  see  them  walk  as  far  as  the  garden-gate, 
where  they  paused,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
common  as  suggested,  and  began  to  talk  with 
energy.  They  had  found  a  topic  to  grow 
eloquent  upon  already,  or  they  had  revived  the 
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one  which   had   caused    so    much    excitement. 

'*  Abel  has  told  you  why  I  am  here  ? " 
Herbert  said,  beginning  business  with  pre- 
cision. 

"Yes." 

"  It  is  a  strange  time,  but  it  is  of  his  choosing, 
and  I  am  his  servant  to  command,"  he  said  with 
his  old  satire  ringing  in  his  words ;  "  excuse  me 
and  blame  him." 

"For  what?"  I  asked  quickly. 

*•'  For  this  precipitation,  "  he  replied.  "  I 
have  told  him  that  I  would  repeat  my  offer 
to  you  ;  but  I  have  added  that  no  power  on 
earth  should  compel  me  to  say  a  word  to- 
day, if  it  were  your  wish  that  I  should  remain 
silent." 

"  It  is  not  my  wish." 

"  Faith  !"  he  cried,  with  a  new  eagerness,  "  is 
it  possible  that  you — that  you " 

"  It  is  possible  that  I  would  understand  the 
whole  truth — nothing  more  than  that,"  I  cried 
in  quick  alarm ;  "  and  that  you  should  know  the 
whole  truth  too.  I  am  about  to  place  a  woman's 
confidence  in  you — such  as  a  girl  like  me  might 
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breathe  into  her  mother's  ears,  and  into  no  one 
else's  ;  but  then  I  am  terribly  alone  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  in  yom*  power  to  become  so  great  a 
friend  to  me." 

"  Oh,  Faith !  if  I  could  beheve  that !"  he  said, 
warmly — *'if  I  could  approach  you  step  by 
step  ;  if  your  trust  and  confidence  would  come 
back  as  of  old — if  you  would  only  believe  in  me 
again !  I  am  at  a  cruel  disadvantage  now,  and 
it  is  only  your  kind  manner  which  emboldens 
me  a  little — only  my  knowledge  of  your  earnest 
and  unselfish  character." 

"  You  will  perceive  soon  that  I  am  inordin- 
ately selfish,"  I  said,  between  closed  lips. 

"  No — never  that !"  Herbert  continued  ;  "  it  is 
your  nobleness  that  assures  me  that  you  will 
not  misjudge  me,  and  which  has  prompted  Abel 
to  m^ge  me  to  speak  out  before  he  goes  away. 
You  will  not  believe  that  I  seek  yon  in  hot 
haste  because  I  am  poor,  and  my  uncle  has 
determined  to  enrich  your  family,  and  I  may 
lose  you  by  delay  ;  you  will  give  me  credit  for 
remembering  that  I  promised  Kate  Kirby  to  ask 

VCL.  III.  U 
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you  to  be  my  wife,  and  that,  true  to  my  word, 
I " 

"  One  moment,"  I  cried  ;  "  it  is  my  explana- 
tion that  stands  first,  and  then  speak,  Herbert 
Westmair,  if  you  will.  You  promised  Katie  to 
ask  me  to  be  your  wife,  because  that  poor  girl 
thought  that,  having  loved  you  once,  I  oould 
forget  you  never.  That  was  her  mistake — I 
trust  not  yours  ?" 

"  Not  mine,"  he  murmured,  wistfully  regard- 
ing me  ;  "but  she  knew  that  my  love  for  you 
would  come  back  at  her  wish — at  the  wish  of 
my  own  heart,  hallowed  and  purified  by  your 
sister's  loss — as  it  has,  as  I  swear  it  has.  Faith!" 

"  No,  no,  I  do  not  believe  that — I  hope  not 
that  I"  I  cried,  with  increasing  excitement,  witli 
a  new  passion,  as  the  rope  of  sand  to  which  I 
had  clung  seemed  melting  in  my  hands  ;  "  this 
is  a  repetition  of  the  old  folly — but  it  was  never 
love,  remember  that !" 

I  did  not  say  that  it  was  once  love  on  my 
side ;  I  was  only  anxious  to  confide  in  him. 

"But  if  my  sister  Kate  had  thought  only 
of  my  misery  in  marrying  you,"  I  continued, 
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"  would  it  not  have  been  the  last  wish  of  her 
heart  that  you  and  I  should  take  each  other  for 
the  worse  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Herbert. 

"I  asked  her  that  question,  and  she  answered 
it  as  you  do,"  I  said,  "and  it  is  not  Herbert 
Westmaii-  whom  I  can  love  again,  or  who 
would  consign  me  to  eternal  misery  by  making 
me  his  wife." 

"Not  misery,  Faith.  In  good  time  you 
would  understand  me  better,  and " 

"  In  good  time,  Herbert,  I  should  detest  you." 

He  drew  a  deep  breath  at  this,  and  his  hands 
upon  the  table  clenched  and  unclenched  them- 
selves in  surprise  at  my  vehemence.  I  had 
hissed  forth  the  words,  as  though  I  hated  him 
already. 

"  I  should  detest  you,"  I  continued,  "  for 
blighting  my  whole  life,  because  you  had  not  left 
me  freedom — because  you  had  destroyed  the 
one  weak  hope  to  which  I  clung,  because  you 
had  dragged  me  to  your  arras,  when  I  would 
have  gone  with  willingness  and  joy  to  another 
man's." 

u2 
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"  Great  Heaven !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  I  love  another,  and  I  ask  you  to  save 
me  from  yom'self — to  leave  me  at  least  desola- 
tion, if  I  am  never  blessed  with  his  love — to 
bless  me  in  your  own  way,  Herbert,  by  your 
generosity.  I  love  Abel  Westmair — there, 
keep  my  secret,  and  pity  me  for  not  seeing  it  so 
clearly  as  I  have  done  this  day." 

It  was  a  great  surprise,  which  robbed  him  of 
the  power  to  answer  me.  He  had  feared  that 
his  own  fickleness  had  alienated  himself  from 
me,  but  he  had  never  dreamed  that  I  had  taught 
my  heart  to  love  another.  Hence  he  had  hoped 
that  time  would  plead  in  his  favour — that  the 
old  ties  might  be  reknit,  that  day  by  day  the 
remembrance  of  all  that  Kate  had  wished  would 
draw  me  slowly  to  him,  and  that  in  the  future 
would  come  forgiveness  and  affection.  In  the 
life  beyond  there  had  seemed  peace  and  human 
felicity ;  he  had  sobered  down,  and  would  have 
made  amends  for  all  the  old  mistakes,  and  now 
by  a  word  I  had  balked  him. 

In  his  amazement  I  saw  my  own  advantage. 
I  was  right,  I  was  inordinately  selfish — I  could 
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not  spare  him  v'hen  thinking  of  my  own  escape 
from  bondage,  and  of  the  power  that  he  had  to 
set  me  free. 

"  I  have  tried  to  think  that  I  did  not  love 
your  uncle,"  I  said.  "  I  began  by  suspecting 
him — I  only  knew  this  morning  what  a  hold  he 
had  gained  upon  my  heart,  how  long  he  had 
held  possession  there,  and  how  cruelly  all  my 
life  I  had  misjudged  him.  Step  by  step  I  have 
been  approaching  him  and  receding  from 
you,  but  I  never  knew  his  honour,  and  pride, 
and  nobleness  until  to-day,  when  he  came  to 
make  amends  for  the  wrong  his  father  did  us, 
years  ago.  Then  he  became  my  hero  for  all 
time ;  I  understood  myself  and  him,  and  I  knew 
how  dear  he  was  to  me." 

"And  he?"  gasped  forth  Herbert,  "does  he 
love  you  ?" 

*'  Heaven  knows — not  I,  "  I  murmured, 
"there  is  no  reading  his  heart — it  has  been 
shut  against  me  more  than  once  in  life,  but 
it  is  not  with  any  thought  of  Abel's  love  that 
1  implore  you  not  to  ask  me  to  become  your 
wife.     I  confide  in  you — I  tell   you  a  history 
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■which  your  1111016  does  not  suspect,  and  which 
you  will  not  betray  to  him — I  am  your  sister, 
Herbert,  in  bewilderment  and  tribulation,  and 
I  ask  you  to  save  me  by  your  silence,  and  your 
pride. 

"  Never  to  be  my  wife !"  he  muttered. 

"  The  wife  false  at  heart  would  be  no  blessing 
to  you,"  I  cried  ;  "  ah  I  let  me  be  for  ever  your 
friend,  for  Katie's  sake.  Pity  me,  and  help  me 
as  the  brother  you  might  have  been,  had  Katie 
lived." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  came  with  hasty 
steps  towards  me. 

"  Faith  Kirby,  I  love  you !"  he  cried  passion- 
ately. 

»  Oh  !  no— no  !" 

"  But  I  love  you  too  well  to  link  your  life  with 
mine,  now  that  you  have  confessed  the  truth  !"  he 
said.  "  I  could  have  hoped  for  you  at  all  haz- 
ards save  at  this,  which  tells  me  of  your  aiFec- 
tion  for  a  better  man  than  I  am.  So,  Faith," 
holding  out  his  hands  to  me,  "  I  will  never  ask 
3'ou  to  be  my  wife — I  will  go  .on  alone  to  the 
end — I  Avill  leave  you  to  him  T 
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"  Ah  !  only  to  myself — for  you  will  keep  my 
secret,  and  he  will  never  know  ?" 

"  I  will  keep  yom'  secret,"  he  said  sadly. 

"  And  my  friendship — we  are  friends  now  for 
good,  Herbert,  and  I  am  very  grateful." 

"  Yes — yes,"  he  said  in  a  deep  voice,  "  but 
such  gratitude  as  this  strikes  home.  Do  not 
say  another  word." 

He  raised  my  hand  to  his  lips,  and  then  left 
me  to  myself. 

There  were  voices  in  the  garden  outside  the 
instant  afterwards,  Abel's  voice  and  his. 

"Is  it  settled?"  Abel  Westmair  said  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  it  is  all  settled,"  I  heard  Herbert  reply, 
as  he  passed  his  uncle  and  mine,  and  went  on 
his  way  in  life  without  me* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  LAST  QUARREL. 

A  BEL  WESTMAIR  and  Uncle  Jeffery  came 
•^^  into  the  room  together.  I  had  composed 
myself  by  that  time ;  I  had  dried  my  eyes — for 
I  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  luxury  of  a  few 
tears — and  I  had  found  strength  to  open  my 
work-box.  That  last  action  was  all  hypocrisy, 
for  I  had  no  work  to  do,  and  no  inclination  for 
work  had  I  had  any  ;  but  there  was  distraction, 
and  even  a  chance  of  escape  from  the  coming  em- 
barrassment of  many  questions,  in  serving-silks 
and  six-cord  cottons.  I  was  happy  in  my  little 
way,  happier  than  1  had  been  for  many  heavy- 
laden  months,  for  I  was  free  of  Herbert  West- 
mair,  and  my  entreaties  had  conquered  his  de- 
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termination.  Certainly  the  man  who  had  made 
ducks  and  drakes  of  his  money  was  upon  my 
mind  still,  and  what  was  to  become  of  Abel,  or 
how  to  help  him,  did  not  suggest  itself  very 
clearly  ;  but  the  ground  was  free  from  pitfalls, 
and  mysteries  were  growing  less,  except  the 
one  great  mystery  of  his  great-hearted,  gloomy, 
incomprehensible  self. 

"  It  is  all  settled,  then,"  said  Abel,  advancing 
to  me,  "  and  I  may  congratulate  you  and  my 
nephew  on  understanding  each  other  at  last." 

"  Yes,  we  understand  each  other,"  I  replied. 

"  I  could  not  see  what  was  to  become  of  him," 
said  Abel ;  "  he  has  been  my  one  perplexity,  and 
it  has  seemed  so  fit  and  fair  an  end  to  much 
uncertainty.  You  are  of  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Kirbyf 

"I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  opinion  about 
it,"  said  my  uncle.  "  I  have  never  spoken  to 
your  nephew  in  my  life.  But  as  he  and  Faith 
are  both  as  poor  as  church  mice,  perhaps  this 
young  lady  will  allow  me  to  present  them  with 
your  cheque,  as  a  contribution  towards  future 
house-keeping." 
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*'  I  will  never  touch  the  money/'  I  said, 
decisively. 

"  On  your  wedding-day  I  shall  make  you  a 
present  of  it,  lest  your  -father's  liberal  ideas 
should  collapse  before  that  period,"  my  uncle 
remarked. 

'*  My  wedding-day  lies  far  back  in  the  dis- 
tance," I  replied. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  a  long  engagement,  I  hope," 
said  Abel ;  "  long  engagements  are  unnatural, 
and  end  in  trouble  very  often." 

"  There  is  no  engagement  in  the  question,"  I 
answered,  slowly. 

It  was  setting  fire  to  the  train  with  my  own 
hand,  and,  as  I  conjectured,  Abel  Westmair 
Avent  off  with  a  bang. 

"  No  engagement  ?"  he  cried,  in  a  loud  voice 
— "you  and  Herbert  not  engaged?  You  tell 
me  this  f ' 

"  We  are  not  engaged,  Mr.  Westmair,"  I  re- 
peated. 

"  Then  the  same  accursed  uncertainty  exists, 
after  all,"  he  muttered,  angrily. 

"No." 
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"He  certainly  said  that  it  was  all  settled," 
said  my  uncle. 

"  Yes,  settled  for  good,  uncle,"  I  said,  turning 
to  him  with  my  eyes  sparkling  and  my  cheeks 
flushing  in  spite  of  me  ;  "  for  he  will  not  ask  me 
to  marry  him — he  has  promised  that  he  never 
will — and  he  leaves  me  free  to  act." 

"  And  you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  like 
him  ?"  cried  Uncle  Jef,  as  Abel  Westmair  began 
to  pace  up  and  down  our  little  room  as  well  as 
the  length  of  it  and  of  his  own  legs  would  per- 
mit ;  "  you  mean  to  say " 

"  That  I  don't  like  him  well  enough  to  marry 
him,"  I  concluded  ;  "  why,  I  have  been  saying 
that  ever  since  you  came  back  from  Pieter- 
maritzburg." 

'^  My  dear,  I  hardly  believed  you ;  but,  if  that's 
the  case,  why,  it's  the  other " 

He  caught  my  look  of  affright  and  stopped. 
He  glanced  at  Abel  Westmair's  face,  and  then 
once  more  at  mine  ;  he  rubbed  his  little  crop  of 
wiry  white  hairs  the  wrong  way,  as  usual ;  and 
then,  without  alleging  any  legitimate  reason  for 
his  eccentricity,  he  ran  out  of  the  room  and  shut 
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the  door  behind  him.  The  noise  of  the  door 
closing  attracted  Abel's  attention. 

"  Where  has  he  gone  f  I  asked. 

I  told  Abel  Westmair  that  I  did  not  know. 

"Your  firmness  has  distressed  him,"  said 
Abel,  slowly,  "  for  he  has  seen  the  advisability 
of  the  match  as  well  as  I.  We  had  spoken  of 
it  in  the  garden  together,  and  had  built  our 
plans  concerning  it.  Of  course,"  he  added,  with 
his  old  acerbity,  "you  dash  them  down  once 
more." 

"  Scold  me  as  you  may,  sir,"  I  said,  humbly, 
"  I  will  not  reply." 

"  You  have  not  acted  well." 

"  Why  not  r 

"  You  said  that  you  would  accept  him  ?" 

"If  he  dared  to  ask  me,  after  I  had  told  him 
all  the  truth." 

"  And  he  dared  not  ?" 

"  No." 

"  What  truth  was  it  ?"  he  asked,  peremp- 
torily ;  "  I  have  a  right  to  know." 

"  1  have  already  told  you,  Mr.  Westmair,"  I 
said,  turning  to  my  work-box,  and  finding  the 
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reels  handy  to  take  up  and  set  down  again ;  "  I 
did  not  like  him  well  enough  to  marry,  and  he 
believed  me." 

Abel  Westmair  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
reply. 

"  That,"  he  said,  sharply,  "  is  an  evasion,  of 
■which  I  could  not  have  believed  you  guilty. 
Why  cannot  you  speak  out.  Miss  Kirby  ?  Like 
me,  you  have  not  been  afraid  of  the  truth, 
though  it  has  been  very  bitter  at  times.  You 
can  trust  me  now,  probably." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  can  trust  you." 

u  Then " 

"  The  truth  is  hard  to  confess,  and  you  have 
scarcely  a  right  to  demand  it  from  me." 

"  As  you  please,"  he  said,  frowning. 

"  And  yet  you  have  been  so  much  our  friend 
to-day,  have  set  yourself  so  completely  aside  in 
a  wild  effort  to  make  good  the  past  and  im- 
poverish your  family,  that  I  could  almost  tell 
you — on  one  condition,"  I  added  very  quickly 
and  cautiously. 

"  Well,  well !  what  is  it  ?"  he  inquired. 

*'  That  you,  who  are  not  afraid  of  the  truth 
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too — you  own  this  ! — will  answer  me  a  question 
in  return." 

He  was  surprised  at  my  feminine  curiosity, 
but  he  was  off  his  guard,  and  did  not  know  my 
depth  of  cunning.  And  he  was  curious  to  know 
why  I  had  "  settled"  Herbert  Westmair. 

"  I  have  no  secrets  to  conceal,"  he  replied,  so 
coldly  that  my  heart  sank  again  ;  "  I  will  reply 
to  anything  you  ask  me." 

*' Very  well,"  I  said. 

I  was  silent  after  this  bargain  had  been  made ; 
I  had  advanced  closely  to  the  truth,  of  which  I 
was  afraid  now.  Even  at  this  eleventh  hour  I 
might  be  deceived  in  him,  and  find  him  the  utter 
incomprehensibihty  that  he  had  ever,  been.  I 
thought,  as  my  heart  kept  on  sinking  slowly 
downwards,  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  deceive 
him  too,  and  that  I  might  be  still  a  mystery  my- 
self. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  refused  my 
nephew?"  he  said,  after  waiting  patiently  for  a 
few  minutes. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  looking  up  defiantly,  "I  re- 
fused him  because  I  love  another." 
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"  You !"  he  exclaimed :  "  how  is  this  possible? 
when  did  it  occur  ?  what  opportunity " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Westmair,  these  are  questions  that 
I  am  not  called  upon  to  answer.  My  little  love- 
story  would  not  interest  you,"  I  said ;  "  it  is 
foreign  to  the  subject,  perhaps,  and  it  is  only 
lately  that  I  have  known  the  condition  of  my 
own  heart." 

"  Since  you  have  been  at  Wandsworth?" 

.^  Well— yes." 

"  And  he  who — but  why  should  I  weary  you 
with  my  questioning  ?"  he  said  restlessly  ;  "  what 
business  is  it  of  mine,  or  Herbert's,  or  anyone's  ? 
All  this  might  have  been  expected  long  ago. 
What  do  you  wish  to  learn  of  me.  Miss 
Kirby?" 

I  was  afraid  to  ask  now,  but  I  summoned  all 
my  courage,  and  put  on  my  mask,  and  said  in  a 
feigned  and  light  tone  that  was  cruelly  out  of 
place — 

"  I  am  a  curious  woman,  and  your  book  has 
absorbed  me  very  much." 

"  My  book !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  There  is  a  woman  in  its  pages — one  who 
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must  have  been  a  heroine  to  him  who  wrote  it 
— WHO  IS  SHE  ?" 

He  sat  down  thunderstruck  at  my  ques- 
tion. 

"  Is  this  frivolity  ?"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. 

I  waited  patiently,  but  my  heart  had  leaped 
into  my  throat,  and  was  plunging  awfully.  I 
was  very  glad  that  he  had  not  answered  me 
too  readily,  that  the  question  had  not  been  easy 
to  respond  to,  and  that  his  self-command  was 
gone. 

"  You  do  not  satisfy  my  curiosity,"  I  said. 

"  You  shall  never  know ;  it  will  never  be  in 
your  power  to  guess,"  he  cried  fiercely  ;  "  it  is 
an  unfair  question." 

"  Then  you  are  afraid  of  the  truth  as  well  as 
I,"  1  said. 

"  Madam,"  he  replied,  his  frown  deepening 
still  more,  "  I  will  confess  that  I  am." 

"  It  is  strange." 

"  When  I  wrote  those  poems  I  was  a  fool ; 
but  I  cannot  own  to  the  nature  and  depth  of 
the  folly  I  committed,"  he  said ;  "  when  you  read 
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those  poems  it  was  against  my  will,  in  the  face 
of  my  wish,  and  hence  any  question  upon  them 
takes  me  at  a  disadvantage." 

"  And  yet  I  could  have  read  the  book  once 
without  a  ban  and  interdict  on  its  perusal." 

"  Yes — before — before " 

He  was  confused  ;  he  made  two  steps  towards 
the  door,  at  which  he  found  me  standing,  pale 
and  trembling,  but  full  of  a  strange  courage, 
that  took  me  from  myself  towards  him.  I 
knew  all  the  truth  then,  and  I  was  very,  very 
glad. 

"You  have  broken  your  word  to  me;  why 
should  you  fear  that  I  should  betray  your  con- 
fidence ? "  I  said.  "  Tell  me,  and  then  good- 
bye." 

"  It  will  be  for  ever  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  ever — possibly." 

"  The  woman  of  whom  I  raved  then,"  he 
said  passionately,  *'  is  the  woman  who  faces  me 
thus  cruelly — you,  Faith,  you !  Now  let  me 
go." 

'*  Go,  if  you  will,  but — you  must  take  me  with 
you,  or  break  my  heart  at  once !" 

VOL.  III.  X 
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He  stepped  back,  and  a  low  cry  escaped 
him. 

"  Faith  ! — you — you — you  can't  mean  this  !" 
he  exclaimed,  "  you  have  misunderstood  me — 
you  or  I,  or  both  of  us  are  dreaming — the  man 
whom  you  love ^ — " 

*'Is  Abel  Westmair — no  one  else,  thank 
God!" 

"  Oh,  my  darling  Faith  !  if  I  had  only  known 
this  earlier  !" 

This  was  our  last  quarrel.  We  have  not  had 
an  angry  word  since,  and  we  have  been  married 
four  years. 

Herbert  has  the  business ;  we  have  retired 
from  it.  Ettie  is  my  happy  step-daughter, 
and  loves  my  own  little  Faith  as  dearly  as 
her  mother  does.  We  are  not  poor.  My  father 
only  lived  two  months  after  his  visit  to  Wands- 
worth, and  the  money  came  back  to  the  only 
daughter  that  was  left — and  to  her  chivalric 
husband.  Abel  would  never  touch  my  Uncle 
Jef's  share — and  my  uncle  shows  him  the 
cheque   whenever  he   calls   to    see    us ;    they 
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quarrel  about  it  now  and  then,  until  the  woman 
they  both  love  steps  in  between  them  and  takes 
the  part  of  peace-maker. 


THE  END 
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